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PREFACE. 


In  these  Readings,  or  familiar  and  popular  expositions 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  I  feel  a  very  deep  interest.  I 
am  persuaded  they  are  more  calculated  to  do  good  than 
anything  I  have  written.  They  are  simple,  intelligible, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  low  price,  accessible  to  all  In 
explaining  the  various  references,  texts,  and  facts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  I  have  never  admitted  the  consideration, 
"  They  will  please  this  party,  or  displease  that  party ;" 
hence  many  will  miss  their  favourite  Shibboleths,  and 
be  angry ;  some  will  see  theirs  swept  away,  and  be  dis- 
appointed ;  but  none  will  find  the  great  and  everlasting 
truths  of  Christianity  either  ignored,  superseded,  or 
explained  away.  The  latitudinarianism  of  Jowett  and 
Maurice  are  repudiated,  and  thus  the  "Westminster 
Review"  and  their  other  organs  are  angry.  The 
Romanism  of  Exeter,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Bennet 
is  refuted,  and  therefore  their  magazines  and  reviews 
are  vehement  in  their  assaults.  I  have  no  hold  of  mvj 
party,  save  that,  if  party  it  may  be  called,  iAuoYl  \odk& 
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above  the  low  levels  of  the  transient  and  circumstantial, 
and  finds  its  rest  where  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  find 
theirs — in  Christ  Jesus.  I  have  no  message  to  Church- 
man or  to  Dissenter.  But  I  have  a  message — and  I 
trust  I  have  given  it  with  no  uncertain  sound — to 
all  sinners  by  nature,  and  to  all  saints  by  grace ;  and  the 
many  acknowledgments  received  from  such,  of  the 
good  they  have  gained  from  these  Readings,  are  ample 
reward. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  enter  on  the  most  intensely 
interesting  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  with  in- 
creasing blessing  and  success,  and  that  many  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  all  the  good  and  strength  they  need,  and 
I  wish  them,  for  this  world,  and  for  that  which  is  to 
come. 

June,  1856. 
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EXPOSITION  OP  ACTS  I. 

IATURE    OF    THE    ACTS— AUTHEETIOITT — STYLE — DEDICATION — THE 

senses — theib  testimony — christ '8  promise — its  fulfilment — 
proof  of  his  resurrection — restoration  of  the  kingdom — 
Christ's  ascension — his  promised  descent  —  church — upper 
room — peter — bishops — apostle — lots. 

We  begin  here  the  regular  reading  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  not  to  say  instructive,  books  in  the  New- 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or, 
as  it  might  be  translated,  "  The  Transactions  of  the 
Apostles,"  occupies  a  place  intermediate  between  the 
Gospels,  which  are  the  account  of  the  personal  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  the  Epistles,  which  are  the  instruction  of 
the  infant  churches  in  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles form  an  inspired  fragment  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
to  show  us  how  the  prerogatives  with  which  the 
apostles  were  invested  in  the  Gospels,  were  carried  out 
in  practical  development ;  and  secondly,  how  the  truths 
they  were  commissioned  to  preach  were  preached  by 
them,  and  received  by  others;  and  what  was  the  &\\.<&ee& 

that  attended  the  preaching  of  these  truths  in  the\ax\o\*& 
vol.  f.  B 
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sections  of  Asia  Minor,  which  they  chiefly  visited.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  more  important  privilege 
than  that  we  should  have  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  a 
few  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord,  written 
out  under  infallible  superintendence;  that  we  might 
know  how  strictly  everything  that  our  Lord  said  was  ful- 
filled, and  every  lesson  that  he  commanded  to  be  taught 
was  taught  by  his  servants  whom  he  sent  in  his  name. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten aboutthe  year  64 ;  that  is,  somewhere  about  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  We  find  unquestion- 
able proof  that  the  book  was  written  by  the  evangelist 
Luke.  His  name  is  not  mentioned ;  but  all  history,  with- 
out a  single  break,  accepts  of  him  as  the  author  of  it ; 
every  section  of  the  church  universal  has  accepted  this 
book  as  an  inspired  book.  And,  indeed,  apart  from  all 
this,  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  inspiration,  its 
authenticity  and  its  genuineness  so  unequivocal,  that 
it  .is  impossible  for  a  candid  mind  long  to  doubt  it. 
It  can  be  proved  that  this  book  was  written  by  the 
evangelist  Luke,  who  was  a  physician  and  a  thorough 
scholar,  evidently  in  some  degree  of  Gentile  connexion. 
About  fifty  words  that  occur  in  this  book  occur  only  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke;  and  were,  evidently,  words 
peculiar  to  him.  We  know  that  every  preacher,  or 
writer,  or  speaker,  has  a  habit  of  using  some  words  and 
some  phrases  more  than  others;  so  much  so,  that  you 
detect  his  style  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  phrases.  Now, 
you  have  only  to  analyse  this  book,  and  compare  it 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
one  that  wrote  the  Gospel  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
author  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  It  has  aVwa^a  been 
remarked,  that  the  style  of  Luke  in  t\ie  Goa^eVoa^.  kcfca 
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is  more  the  style  of  a  thorough  scholar.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  Gospel  is  written  in  the  purest  Attio 
Greek;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  he  does 
not  record  or  report  speeches  or  addresses,  indicate  one 
who  handled  the  Greek  tongue  as  a  native  or  a  Gentile 
only  could  do  it.  I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  evidence,  and  only  an  idea,  that 
exists  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  this  most 
interesting  book. 

He  dedicates  the  book  to  Theophilus;  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  some  rank  and  eminence,  and  a 
Christian ;  his  name  meaning  "  love  of  God."  He  says 
that  the  former  treatise  that  he  made  was  "  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach,"  that  is,  his  Gospel,  "until 
the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up,  after  that  he  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  given  commandments  unto  the 
apostles  whom  he  had  chosen ;"  that  is,  it  closes  with 
Christ's  ascension,  and  the  completeness  of  the  record  of' 
that  most  wondrous  and  blessed  biography.  He  then 
states  here,  in  the  third  verse,  that  "  Jesus  showed  him- 
self alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs," 
that  were  irresistibly  conclusive.  Let  us  mark  here  the 
fact,  that  the  senses  are  accepted  as  infallible  proofs  of 
things  that  came  within  their  range  or  scope,  and 
therefore,  what  they  saw  and  heard  the  senses  truly 
attested.  In  the  Church  of  Some  they  say,  the  senses 
are  deceived  every  Sunday  on  the  altar;  that  what 
looks  like  bread,  and  tastes  like  bread,  and  handles  like 
bread,  and  corrupts  like  bread,  is  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  the  senses  saying  so,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Now  the  evangelist  Luke  here  accepts  tiie  fcfcns£& 
as  the  most  infallible  proof  of  the  reality  and  identity  ot 
the  risen  Christ  and  Saviour  Jesus.  If  the  senafifc  can 
b2 
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be  deceited  in  matters  within  their  reach,  then  Christ 
may  not  have  risen;  and  the  senses  may  have  been 
deceived  when  they  taught  that  he  rose.  And  thus 
it  happens,  that  in  the  Church  of  Borne  they  admit  a 
principle  which  can  be  caught  hold  of  by  the  infidel, 
and  made  to  tell  against  the  very  first  principles  and 
foundations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

Whe*n  they  were  assembled  together,  Jesus  com- 
manded them  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
that  they  should  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now  mark  the  effect  of  this.  If  Christ  had  not  risen,  if 
Christ  had  not  ascended  into  heaven,  then  the  Holy 
Ghost  never  would  have  come.  The  evidence  of  his 
ascension  was  to  be  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
invest  with  miraculous  powers  them  that  were  the 
followers  of  Christ.  If  the  Spirit  had  not  come,  then 
his  word  would  have  failed.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  did  conie,  according  to  the  promise,  is  evidence 
that  Christ  was  risen,  had  all  power  in  heaven,  and  was 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  Now,  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  said,  when  the  disciples  were  assembled  together, 
they  asked  Jesus,  —  that  is,  before  his  ascension,-— 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  king* 
dom  to  Israel  V  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  words,  "  at 
this  time."  They  did  not  doubt  that  the  kingdom 
would  be  restored  again  to  Israel;  but  they  wondered 
if  the  time  was  come  for  its  being  so.  When  Jesus 
answers,  he  does  not  say,  "  Yours  is  a  vain  hope,  Jeru- 
salem will  never  be  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  the 
Jews  will  not  be  restored  to  their  own  land ;  never  will 
be  kings  and  priests  visibly  in  that  land  : "  he  plainly 
accepts  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
to  Iaznel  as  a  iacfcthat  should  be ;  and  merely  told 
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them,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  hie  own  power." 
Now  two  interpretations  are  given  of  that  text,  or 
rather,  two  illustrations  of  it.  The  first  is,  that  here  is 
a  distinct  declaration  that  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
so  often  spoken  of  in  prophecy,  are  not  to  be  made 
known  at  all;  or,  as  he  says  himself,  "  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man."  So  far  this  is  true.  If  we  knew 
the  chronology  of  the  future  as  clearly  as  we  know  the 
chronology  of  the  past,  all  responsibility  would  be  taken 
away,  the  whole  of  society  would  tumble  to  pieces; 
things  would  not  go  on  as  they  should  for  the  safety 
of  our  social  framework.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  before 
our  Lord  came,  from  our  Lord  giving  distinct  signs  of 
the  second  advent,— the  budding  of  the  fig-tree,  the 
Gospel  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,— -that  while 
the  day,  the  year,  the  hour,  in  which  Christ  will  come 
no  man  can  specify;  yet  the  time,  and  the  signs  and 
the  symbols  of  its  near  approach,  we  are  responsible 
for  knowing,  and  sinful  if  we  do  not  know.  But  a 
most  eminent  and  acute  commentator  says  that  this 
means,  "  It  is  not  for  you — the  apostles — to  know  now ; 
but  power  shall  be  given  to  you,  and  ye  shall  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  And  accord- 
ingly, thirty  years  after  this,  the  times  and  the  seasons 
are  revealed  to  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  therefore, 
it  is  merely  taught  that  there  was  no  revelation  of 
those  times  and  seasons  to  them  then ;  their  immediate 
duty  was  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
for  at  least  thirty  years ;  and  then,  to  one  apostle,  on 
a  solitary  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  the  grand  paiiOT&m& 
of  the  future  was  spread  out,  and  the  times  and  tlafc 
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seasons  more  or  less  clearly  revealed  to  him  for  our 
learning  and  instruction. 

We  read,  that  "when  he  had  spoken  these  things, 
while  they  beheld,  hef  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight."  Why  this  visible 
ascent?  Why  (lid  he  not  simply  disappear?  The  answer 
is,  that  it  was  essential  that  the  senses  of  man  should 
see  Christ  die,  and  be  satisfied  he  was  dead,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  Sacrifice  was  made.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  senses  of  man  should  see  Christ  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  thus  be  able  to  attest  the  Resurrec- 
tion. And  it  was  necessary  that  the  senses  of  man  should 
see  Christ  ascend ;  and  thus  know  that  he  who  did 
descend  into  the  grave,  did  ascend  into  heaven,  and  has 
now  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  on  the  Father's 
right  hand*  The  apostles  and  disciples  were  so  struck 
with  this,  that  they  kept  gazing  up  into  heaven ;  and 
therefore  two  men — whether  angels  or  not,  it  is  difficult 
to  say — two  persons  like  men,  or,  if  you  like,  two  men, 
stood  by  them,  and  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand 
ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  V*  What  is  the  use  of  spend- 
ing your  time  upon  that  ?  Scarcely  the  parting  splen- 
dour of  the  vision  remains ;  the  cloud  has  borne  him 
up ;  he  is  ascended  into  heaven.  Why  now  gaze  up 
into  space  ?  Why  look  now  upon  vacancy  1  You  have 
duties  to  fulfil;  you  have  obligations  resting  upon  you; 
you  have  hopes  to  cherish.  Go  and  do  the  duties; 
and  cherish  this  blessed  hope  now — "this  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 
And  what  does  this  teach  us  ?  That  as  our  eyes  saw 
him  ascend  in  the  cloud,  so  the  eyes  of  a  waithv^  church 
shall  Bee  him  descend  in  the  cloud.     Andia^ltofc. 
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of  Revelation  we  may  recollect  constantly  reading  of 

the  cloud.     It  is   stated   in  the  Gospels,  "He  shall 

come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."     We  read  in  Exodus 

of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.     I  have  not  the  least 

doubt  that,  from  Exodus  onward  to  Revelation,  this 

cloud  is  the  same  grand  symbol  of  a  present  God; 

and  in  that  cloud  Jesus  rose,  and  in  that  cloud  he 

will  come  again  with  power  and  great  glory.     Now, 

what  a  blessed  hope  is  this  !     Every  eye  shall  see  him; 

he  shall  como  again.     It  will  not  do,  as  some  say,  Does 

not  Christ's  coming  mean  our  dying  ?     I  answer,  our 

dying  is  going  to  him ;  his  second  advent  is  his  coming 

to  us.     And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  obvious  in 

reading  the  New  Testament,  that  not  even  once  our 

death  is  spoken  of  as  the  reason  for  anything;  it  is 

constantly  Christ's  second  advent.     "  I  beseech  you  by 

the  coming  of  the  Lord."    Again,  "The  Lord  is  at 

hand."     Again,  "Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the 

glorious  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  You  say, "  But  then, 

eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  away;  and  he  cannot 

mean  that  everybody  ought  to  look  for  him."  I  answer, 

the  Church   of  Christ  is   not  merely   geographically 

one ;  that  is,  not  only  all  believers  spread  over  the  earth 

this  day,  1855,  constitute  the  Church;  but  all  believers 

spread  over  the  eighteen  centuries  constitute  the  Church 

of  Christ.   It  is  chronologically  as  well  as  geographically 

one.     That  Church,  as  a  totality,  is  represented  in  the 

Scriptures  as  the  Lamb's  wife, — as  the  widow,  looking 

and  waiting  for  the  return  of  Him  who  crowns  her  with 

his  glory,  and  presents  her  to  himself,  a  glorious  Church, 

without  spot,  or  blemish,  or  any  such  thing.     So  that 

every  believer,  every  day,  should  constantly  loot  fot 

that  day;  and  the  longer  that  we  live,  the  ue&xet  Sfc  S&. 
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Its  certainty  we  have  no  doubt  of;  its  nearness  may  be 
at  our  very  doors.  Many  things  indicate  it  cannot  be 
far  off.  There  is  nothing  absurd,  there  is  nothing  fana- 
tical, there  is  nothing  impossible, — nay,  it  may  not  be 
improbable, — that  some  here,  or  if  not  you,  your  chil- 
dren, may  never  see  death;  but,  instead  of  going  to 
Christ,  Christ  may  come  to  them,  in  the  cloud,  with 
power  and  great  glory. 

We  then  read,  that  the  apostles,  "when  they  were 
come  in,  went  up  into  an  upper  room."  Now,  very 
often  we  speak  of  the  upper  room  as  if  it  were  a  mean 
part  of  the  house.  We  think  of  the  upper  room  of  a 
modern  London  house,  and  we  associate  with  it  the 
upper  room  of  an  Eastern  or  a  Jewish  house.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  upper  room  of  the  Jewish  house  was 
the  lAost  quiet,  the  most  retired,  if  not  the  best,  room 
in  the  house ;  and  it  was  there  that  good  men  went  to 
ponder,  to  read,  and  to  pray.  In  all  probability,  this 
was  the  upper  room  in  which  the  first  Lord's  Supper 
was  celebrated,  and  also  that  they  met  there  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise.  "  These  all  continued  with  one . 
accord."  Here  is  their  practice.  Whilst  they  were 
waiting,  they  were  praying,  and  praying  unanimously, 
"  with  the  women,"  it  is  said  in  verse  14.  Now,  I  may 
mention,  that  the  Greek  word,  ywrj,  which  means  lite- 
rally "  a  woman,"  is  as  often  in  the  Gospel  used  for  "  a 
wife."  For  instance,  the  apostle  says,  u  Have  we  not 
power  to  lead  about  with  us  a  sister,  a  wife,  like  the 
other  apostles  ?"  The  Soman  Catholics  are  very  much 
shocked  at  that;  and  they  have  translated  it,  "Have 
we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  woman?"  But  I 
submit  that  the  far  more  beautiful,  and  becoming,  and 
Jeast  suggestive  of  evil,  translation,  is  to  bo,v>  a&  ovxt 
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translators  have  done,  "Have  we  not  power  to  lead 
about  a  sister,  a  wife  ?"  In  this  passage,  if  such  he  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  ought  to  he  translated,  "These 
all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, with  their  wives,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus." 
And  hence  the  apostle's  reasoning,  "  Have  we  not  power 
to  lead  about  a  wife,  as  other  apostles,  and  Cephas  1" 
How  remarkable  that  he  should  mention  Peter  spe- 
cially,— the  very  individual  among  the  apostles  that 
they  have  made  to  be  the  first  pope ;  that  very  indi- 
vidual is  specified  particularly  as  married,  among  the 
rest  of  the  apostles. 

"And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up."  Now,  here 
Peter  takes  the  preeminence.  But  the  first  speaker  in 
the  assembly  is  not  the  president  of  that  assembly,  nor 
is  he  necessarily  the  superior  of  that  assembly.  And  if 
you  wish  to  make  Peter  preeminent,  let  him  be  so, 
primus  inter  pares — "  the  first  among  equals ;"  but  his 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  is  not  once  indi- 
cated in  the  most  remote  manner.  Now,  here  it  says, 
"  Judas  was  numbered  with  them,"  and  had  part  of  this 
ministry.  This  man,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  betrayed 
the  Saviour;  and  this  field,  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  money  which  he  flung  from  him,  was 
called  the  field  of  blood — that  field  is  known  unto  all 
the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem.  And  then  he  states,  that  it 
is  written  in  the  Psalms,  "  Let  his  habitation  be  de- 
solate, and  let  no  man  dwell  therein;  and  his  bishopric 
let  another  take."  It  is  very  singular,  and  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  it  before,  that  our  translators  have 
translated  the  word,  in  one  place,  "  bishop,"  in  another 
place,,  "overnight"  It  has  been  said,  and  justly,  \SoaX. 
this  is  the.  only  instance  of  a  partiality  on  the  "gait  cK. 
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our  translators — they  felt  that  the  word  means  very 
properly  "  bishopric,"  which  is  derived  from  cirtcneoiro?, 
or  "bishop."  But  in  one  part,  where  Paul  calls 
together  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus,  he  says  to  them, 
"  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock,  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  you  bishops**  In  other  words, 
he  says  they  were  presbyters,  and  yet  he  says  they  were 
bishops.  Now,  our  translation  is  not  there,  "  bishops," 
but  "overseers."  Well,  then,  if  "overseers"  was  to  be 
the  translation  there,  then  "bishopric"  ought  to  have 
had  for  translation  here,  "oversight;"  but  here  it  is 
translated,  justly  enough,  bisJiopric.  But  then,  instead 
of  translating  cxrtcnKwrot,  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  over- 
seers, it  ought  to  have  been  translated  the  same  way 
throughout ;  although  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  two  words  that  are  employed. 

We  then  read,  that,  "  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from 
us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us."  That 
is  the  great  function  of  an  apostle.  "  And  they  appointed 
two."  What  they  ?  Either  the  apostles,  or  the  whole 
hundred  and  twenty;  because  Peter  says,  "Men  and 
brethren," — husbands  and  wives,  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  his  brethren.  And  these  hundred  and  twenty 
appointed  two;  they  selected  two  men  who  had  wit- 
nessed all;  and  they  selected  them  because  of  their 
gifts,  their  graces,  their  excellence.  Then  they  prayed, 
and  cast  lots  which  was  taken;  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
Matthias.  The  way  they  managed  was  this — the  names 
of  each  of  the  two  were  written  upon  tablets;  the  two 
tablets  were  cast  into  a  person's  cap,  or  into  a  box,  and 
shaken;  and  the  first  that  came  out  from  the  box,  or 
was  shaken  from  the  cap,  that  was  tlae  ohq  ^\iq  ^*«& 
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chosen.  But,  the  first  that  came  out  was  the  tablet 
with  the  name  Matthias  upon  it  This  was,  of  course, 
a  special  miracle,  a  divine  choice.  It  is  not  a  precedent 
for  us;  and  if  people  were  to  choose  their  ministers 
now  by  casting  lots,  I  should  call  it  very  like  gambling; 
it  would,  at  least,  be  very  equivocal  election.  But  then 
there  was  a  special  case — it  was  the  choice  of  an  apostle ; 
and  so  far  it  is  not  the  precedent  for  the  choice  of  any 
other  minister. 


Note.— [Ver.  9.]  There  was  a  manifest  propriety  in  the  last 
withdrawal  of  the  Lord,  not  consisting  in  a  disappearance  of  His 
body  as  on  former  occasions,  since  the  resurrection — for  thus 
might  His  abiding  humanity  have  been  called  in  question. — 
Alford. 
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THE  PBNTB009T— THB  SABBATH — BAPTISM  WITH  FIRB~-TQBGUSf, 
THB  GIFT  OF — A  MIRACLE — THE  REASONING  OF  THE  HKAREBS — 
MIRACLES  NOT  CONVERTING — PETER'S  EXPLANATION — JOEL'S  PRE- 
DICTION ONLY  PARTIALLY  FULFILLED  AT  PENTECOST— GOD*S  PURPOSE] 
NOT  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  MAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY — HBLL  AND  HADES 
— CONVERSIONS — PICTURE  OF  THB  MANNER  OF  OUR  LORD'S  BAPTISM 
FROM    THB  CATACOMBS. 


The  day  of  Pentecost  was  the'  fiftieth  day,  and  con- 
nected with  the  thanksgiving  rendered  by  the  children 
of  Israel  for  their  joyous  and  plentiful  harvest.  It 
was  also,  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Christian  Sabbath; 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  apostles  in 
that  visible  and  wonder-working  form  in  which  he  is 
recorded  in  this  chapter  to  have  fallen  upon  them. 
The  promise  was,  they  should  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Baptism,  therefore,  as  used  here,  must 
be  rendered,  as  the  word  itself  strictly  means,  not  im- 
mersion, but  sprinkling.  They  were  not  immersed  in 
fire;  but  fire  sat  on  their  heads,  or  the  semblance  of  fire 
descended  upon  them.  It  was  not  they  that  descended 
into  the  fire,  but  the  fire  descended  upon  them.  This 
mode  of  affusion  is  called  baptism;  therefore  it  is  a 
valid  form  of  baptism  that  the  water  should  descend 
upon  us;  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  descend 
into  the  water.  In  other  words,  sprinkling  is  not, 
therefore,  an  unscriptural  manner  of  administering 
baptism. 
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The  reason  why  this  visible  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  occurred,  was  to  be  an  evidence,  by  its  mira- 
culous occurrence,  to  all  nations — a  sprinkling  of  whom 
were  then  present  to  celebrate  this  great  festival — a 
visible  and  audible  proof  that  God  in  heaven,  their 
Saviour,  sanctioned,  sealed,  and  commissioned  these 
fishermen  of  Galilee  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  all  nations.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  Spirit  should  imperceptibly  take  possession  of  their 
hearts;  it  was  requisite  to  make  an  appeal  to  men's 
senses  also,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle; 
and  by  that  appeal  prove  to  them  that  the  inner  work 
had  occurred,  by  the  visible  and  irresistible  evidence  of 
the  outer  work,  or  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  shape 
here  described.  The  expression,  "cloven  tongues  as  of 
fire,"  is  simply,  that  something  bearing  the  semblance 
of  fire,  the  similitude  of  fire,  in  the  shape  of  the  human 
tongue,  sat  upon  the  heads  of  the  apostles;  and  was 
the  proof  that  these  men,  thus  marked  off  by  this 
visible  symbol,  were  sent  forth  and  sealed  to  proclaim 
the  everlasting  Gospel. 

The  result  of  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  was,  that  the 
apostles  spake  with  other  tongues — that  is,  other  than 
their  own.  And  strangers  of  every  sort  were  struck ; 
some  spoke  Greek,  others  spoke  only  Latin;  others  were 
there  whose  vernacular  was  Chaldaic,  others  whose 
native  tongue,  again,  was  Syriac ;  others  whose  tongues 
were  more  barbarous  and  less  known.  At  that  great 
feast  there  were  men  assembled  from  every  nation, 
partly  to  celebrate  it,  and  there  were  also  immense 
masses  of  men  that  came  to  that  festival  as  if  it,  TN&rfc 
a  modern  fair,  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  to  fold 
purchasers,  and  make  profit  by  the  multitude*  tYkofc 
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were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem;  there  being  three 
great  festivals,  at  which  all  Jews  met ;  and  this  being 
one  of  them. 

The  apostles  spoke  in  these  tongues,  called  by  St. 
Luke  ether  tongues,  but  by  some  persons,  that  seem 
to  have  misunderstood  the  whole  thing,  unknown 
tongues:  it  was  not  the  fact  that  nobody  understood 
them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  one  heard  in 
his  own  language  the  marvellous  things  of  God.  It 
was  a  mere  pretension,  that  occurred  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  of  speaking  in  what  are  called  unknown 
tongues — for  the  word  unknown  does  not  occur  here—* 
nor  does  it  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  it 
is  interpolated  in  our  translation  by  the  translator^ 
and  therefore  it  is  in  italics,  as  being  not  in  the 
original;  and  this  has  been,  I  believe,  the  cause  of 
the  misunderstanding.  Those  that  have  pretended  to 
speak  in  a  tongue  in  recent  times,  have  really  not 
spoken  in  a  tongue  at  all.  They  have  uttered  sounds; 
but  so  do  birds,  so  do  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
definition  of  a  tongue  is,  words,  the  vehicles  of  thought 
from  one  man's  mind  to  another  man's  mind;  and  if 
they  be  not  the  vehicles  of  intelligible  thought,  it  is 
not  a  tongue,  any  more  than  the  singing  of  a  bird,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  howling  of 
the  winds.  A  sound  is  not  a  tongue ;  that  is  a  tongue 
which  is  the  intelligible  representation  of  ideas  or  of 
thoughts. 

'  And  thus  we  assert,  that  those  people  that  speak 
what  they  call  a  tongue,  which  nobody  understands,  no 
more  speak  a  tongue  than  do  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  any 
other  irrational  and  irresponsible  being.  But  here  it 
was  a  bonii  fide  language  that  they  spoke;  and  the 
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proof  that  it  was  so  was,  that  Parthians,  and  Medes, 
Cretes,  Arabians,  Jews,  proselytes,  Romans,  Greeks, 
were  all  amazed  and  astonished  when  they  heard  them 
speak  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
The  Roman  heard  Latin;  the  Greek  heard  Greek;  the 
Arabian  heard  Arabic  Whether  it  be  that  the  apostles 
spoke,  and,  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  each  man  heard  his  own  tongue;  or  whether  it 
be,  as  is  more  probable,  that  the  apostles  really  were 
made  masters  of  every  tongue;  and  where  they  saw 
Romans,  could  preach  in  Latin;  where  they  saw  Greeks, 
could  preach  in  Greek;  and  where  they  saw  Arabians, 
could  preach  in  Arabic ;  I  do  not  know :  but  the  fact 
is  obvious,  that  every  man  heard  in  his  own  tongue  the 
wonderful  works  of  God. 

This  was  what  we  call  a  miracle.  But  you  say,  how 
was  it  a  miracle?  In  this  way.  These  men  were  fisher- 
men and  publicans;  men  of  very  lowly  birth,  very 
humble  origin,  mostly  without  education,  for  the 
educated  Paul  was  not  yet  added  to  their  company. 
The  hearers  that  were  present  said,  "  How  is  this?  They 
speak,  without  the  least  patois,  without  the  least  pro- 
vincialism, the  very  language  we  use.  Yet  these  men 
have  studied  at  no  college ;  they  could  not  have  learned 
our  language.  And  it  would  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
learn  to  speak  in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  tongues.  This 
is  something  supernatural  How  can  we  account  for 
it;  how  explain  it?  There  is  evidently  something  in 
it  that  we  cannot  understand."  Some  said,  "These 
men  are  drunk  with  new  wine:"  that  is,  the  most  in- 
toxicating wine  of  all;  wine  that  has  not  been  \o\i% 
kept,  and  from  which  the  spirit  has  not  evaporated. 

Now,  notice  here  what  is  the  effect  o£  a  mita&fc. 
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Many  people  say,  "  Oh,  if  we  only  saw  a  miracle,  we 
should  become  Christians."  But  the  very  people  that 
desire  the  miracle,  would  be  the  last  to  embrace  the 
truth;  for  it  is  remarkable,  the  Jews  saw  miracles  in 
the  desert,  and  yet  they  apostatized.  In  the  days  of 
our  Lord  they  saw  miracles,  and  said,  u  It  is  Satanic 
influence."  At  the  day  of  Pentecost  they  saw  a 
miracle,  and  they  said,  "  These  men  are  drunk."  The 
fact  is,  the  secret  of  our  resistance  of  the  Gospel  is 
within  us.  Just  as  no  intensity  of  light  can  make  a 
blind  man  see;  so,  no  force  of  supernatural  power  can 
make  an  unbelieving  and  an  unholy  man  believe.  The 
operation  must  take  place  within;  the  eye  must  be 
opened,  the  ear  must  be  unstopped,  the  heart  must 
be  changed;  and  then  less  of  miracle  will  be  required  to 
convince  the  intellect,  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
eternal  life.  It  is  now  as  true  as  ever,  "  If  they  believe 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe 
or  repent  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Then  Peter  stands  up,  and  explains  to  them  what  it 
is.  He  quotes  the  prophet  Joel,  where  this  prophecy 
is  given;  and  says,  "  This  is  that."  We  do  not  believe 
that  that  prediction  of  Joel  was  exhausted  on  this 
occasion.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.  That  is  quite  true.  But 
there  were  no  signs  of  blood,  and  of  fire,  and  vapour 
of  smoke ;  nor  wonders  in  the  heaven,  nor  signs4  in  the 
earth.  There  was  really  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  reading  the  2d  chapter  of  Joel,  which 
you  may  read  at  your  leisure  in  connexion  with  the 
context,  that  you  will  see  that  Joel  stretches  his  predic- 
tions far  beyond  the  present;  and  indicates  that  before. 
the  Lord's  second  advent  there  will  \>e  &  t£o\h\u^  qx& 
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of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  unprecedented  in 
character  and  in  fulness.  The  whole  of  this  dispensa- 
tion is  regarded  by  Joel  as  one  thing ;  its  commencement 
has  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  its  close  will  have  a 
greater;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  is,  a  Whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
aaved." 

We  then  read,  that  when  Peter  addressed  them,  he 
told  them  the  facts  of  the  case.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
approved  of  God  by  signs  and  wonders;  him,  being 
delivered,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucified  and  slain."  This  23d  verse  is  the  best  reply 
to  a  book  written  by  a  very  eminent  statesman,  con- 
taining the  biography  of  another  deceased  and  very 
eminent  statesman;  in  which  it  is  said  that  if  we 
are  to  praise  and  bless  the  Crucified,  we  ought  to  give 
some  share  of  our  praise  and  thanks  to  the  crucifiers ; 
for  if  the  Victim  was  so  precious,  they  that  immolated 
the  Victim  are  not  to  be  denied  some  praise.  Now,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  statement  more  extravagant,  irra- 
tional, illogical,  absurd.  It  is  true,  it  was  predicted 
that  these  men  should  crucify  Christ ;  but  God  predicts 
what  he  does  not  approve.  The  prediction  of  the  future 
is  not  the  consecration  and  sanction  of  every  fact  in  the 
future.  Besides,  God  uses  the  means  of  bad  men,  not 
justifying  the  bad  men,  to  accomplish  good  and  bene- 
ficent results.  Cyrus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  were  all  employed,  were  all  instruments; 
nay,  one  is  called  the  battle-axe,  in  the  hands  of  God, 
to  accomplish  his  purposes.  But  this  did  not  therefore 
justify  them.  But  the  best  answer  to  the  whole  ol 
that  eminent  statesman's  Janguage  in  a  note  Va  \i\i 
book,  is  the  234  yerse:    «  Himt  being  deYmrod  \ri 
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the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"— 
there  is  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  so  that  the  thing  must  take  place, — "ye  have 
taken,  and  by" — holy  hands,  is  it?  justifiable  hands,  is 
it?  No;  bat  "by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain."  Now  here  is  the  purpose  of  God,  most  explicit; 
but  nevertheless,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose, 
here  is  the  wickedness  of  man;  "by  wicked  hands  ye 
have  crucified  and  slain."  How  to  explain  these  things 
is  another  matter;  but  this  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  a  fixed  feet;  and 
yet  the  Jews  that  did  it,  did  it  spontaneously,  with 
wicked  hands,  from  wicked  designs,  and  all  the  guilt 
and  responsibility  rested  upon  them. 

Peter  then  quotes  the  16th  Psalm,  and  shows  that 
that  Psalm  is  not  merely  a  declaration  concerning 
David,  but  a  prediction  in  reference  to  Christ;  and 
proves  that  it  refers  to  him  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
word  rendered  in  our  translation  hell,  "  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  has  led  to  mistake.  In 
a  very  ancient  document,  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
though  not  composed  by  an  apostle,  or  written  by  an 
apostle,  but  at  least  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles;  in  that  document, 
which  is  a  very  admirable  summary  of  precious  facts, 
it  is  said,  "He  descended  into  hell."  The  word  is 
taken  from  this  passage,  and  from  the  16th  Psalm. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  "sheol,"  in  the  Greek  it  is 
"hades."  It  does  not  mean  "hell"  in  the  sense  that 
we  understand  by  it — as  jhe  place  of  the  sufferings  or 
punishment  of  the  lost  It  means  simply  the  invisible, 
that  is  all — the  unseen*     And  the  expAsatt&vni  <&  \b  \i 
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this  .-—when  the  sacred  penmen  state  that  a  soul  has 
departed,  and  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  it  has  gone  to 
happiness,  or  to  a  state  of  joy,  they  simply  say,  "  It  is 
gone  to  hades"  that  is,  to  the  invisible  world,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  the  future  world ;  or  as  we  say  in  more 
popular  phrase,  "he  has  gone  to  eternity."  That  is 
alL  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  word  which  is 
rendered  hell  in  our  version,  very  often  does  not  imply 
our  meaning  at  all ;  indeed,  the  word  hell  itself  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  hole,  and  means  simply  a  hollow, 
or  a  cavity ;  and  it  has  come  by  us  to  signify  the  place 
of  the  lost ;  and  yet  it  does  not  strictly  do  so.  The  word 
for  hell  used  in  Revelation  is  gehenna,  where  we  are  told 
that "  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  gehenna"  That  is, 
death  and  hades,  the  state  of  the  invisible,  were  cast 
into  that  place  of  punishment  which  awaits  the  lost, 
and  ruined,  and  guilty,  for  ever.  Do  not,  therefore, 
understand  by  the  clause  often  repeated  in  the  Creed, 
"descended  into  hell,"  that  our  blessed  Lord  literally 
went  to  the  abode  of  the  lost — it  simply  means  that 
his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  place  of  our  dust, 
and  that  his  spirit  went  into  the  unseen  world,  there 
three  days  to  remain,  till  reunited  to  the  body,  until 
he  should  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

Now  after  Peter  had  thus  preached  to  them,  it  says, 
u  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts."  And  Peter  called 
upon  them  to  repent,  to  believe  the  gospel,  and  as  the 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  and  their 
fidth,  to  be  baptized,  that  they  might  thus  obtain  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
then,  we  are  told  that  three  thousand  souls  were 
awakened  by  his  statement,  were  converted,  couVttM&A, 
and  therefore  were  baptized  in  one  d&y,  I  have  flStataSl. 
c2 
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in  our  last  reading  to  the  fact,  that  such  baptism 
could  not  have  been,  as  some  think,  immersion,  but 
must  necessarily  have  been  affusion  or  sprinkling ;  for 
how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  these  apostles,  a> 
mere  handful,  could  have  immersed  three  thousand 
persons  in  one  day?  or  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Jordan  and  the  Kedron,  it  was  possible  to  immerse 
them  ?  or  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they,  men  and 
women,  could  be  immersed  without  the  preparation  that 
common  sense  shows  was  requisite  for  such  immersion? . 
And  therefore  the  irresistible  inference  is,  though  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  that  sprinkling,  or  affusion, 
was  the  mode  of  their  baptism,  that  they  were  not 
immersed.  There  is  not  a  decisive  instance  of  immer- 
sion in  the  whole  New  Testament;  in  the  apostles9  days 
sprinkling  or  affusion  was  regularly  practised,  I  have- 
seen  a  sketch  from  the  Catacombs  of  Borne,  where  the 
early  Christians  dwelt,  of  a  picture  scratched  upon  the- 
stone  by  one  of  these  early  Christians  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  in  which  our  blessed  Lord's  baptism 
is  described ;  our  Lord  is  represented  as  standing  in  the 
Jordan  up  to  the  waist,  and  John  the  Baptist  standing 
on  its  brink,  taking  water  in,  his  hand,  and  pouring  the 
water  on  our  blessed  Lord's  head.  The  date  of  this  is 
about  the  end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century;  it  is  an  incidental  picture,  recently 
found,  of  what  was  the  form  and  practice,  of  baptism, 
in  those  primitive  times. 


Nora.— [Yen  3.]  They  were  not  m>p6st  fire,  as  not  possessing 
the  burning  power  of  fire,  but  only  &<r€l  wp6s,  in  appearance  like 
that  element. — Alfor^U 


CHAPTER  II.  41—47. 

EARLY  CHURCH— A  MODBL  SERMON  —  SCRIPTURAL — IV ANGELICAL — 
PERSONAL — PROTESTANT — APOSTOLICAL  SUCOE88ION — THE  PREACHER 
PETER  BEFORE  AND;  AFTER  PENTECOST — THE  AUDIENCE— JEWS  AND 
GENTILES — JOT — BAPTI8M — COMMUNION — APOSTLES  NOT  BAPTIZED. 

"  The»  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  Were  bap- 
tized :  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  souls.  And  they  continued 
Btedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came 
upon  every  soul:  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were 
done  by  the  apostles.  And  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing  daily  with 
one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved." — Acts  ii.  41—47. 

These  words  are  the  miniature  of  the  earliest  church 
of  which  we  have  the  record ;  a  church  that,  after  all,  is 
the  proper  precedent  and  model  for  all  subsequent  ma- 
nifestations of  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  I  cannot  conceive  a  picture  more 
beautiful,  traits  more  touching,  a  unity  more  deep,  or 
a  blessing  more  obvious.  The/  had  one  accord,  they 
had  all  things  in  common,  they  continued  stedfast,  tiaey 
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praised  God,  they  had  favour  with  all  the  people.  And 
the  result  was,  partly  as  a  divine  recognition  of  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  holy  a  specimen  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
partly  by  the  pouring  out  of  his  Holy  Spirit, — "  The 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  increasing  numbers  of 
them  that  should  be  saved"  Now  in  order  to  see  what 
was  the  cause,  the  human  cause,  if  I  may  use  the  ex* 
pression,  of  all  this,  let  us  notice  first  of  all,  the  sermon 
that  was  preached  upon  this  occasion :  not  that  we  can 
here  minutely  analyse  it,  but  merely  allude  to  its  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  characteristics.  The  sermon  was, 
in  every  respect,  a  faithful  exhibition,  in  great  simpli- 
city, of  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  facts  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  It  had  a  characteristic  that  too  few  modern 
sermons  have — it  was  intensely  scriptural.  One  reads 
sometimes  the  most  beautiful  sermons;  those,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  Chalmers  and  a  Hall,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  eloquent;  but  how  rare  is  a  text  in  these, 
from  beginning  to  end,  except  at  the  commencement 
Our  preaching  should  less  be  the  reasoning  of  the 
preacher,  more  the  simple  declaration,  unfolding,  and 
application  of  the  distinctive  and  precious  truths  that 
are  revealed  in  this  blessed  book,  the  Bible.  Of  all 
arguments  addressed  to  a  Christian,  the  most  conclusive 
is,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord;"  and,  too  true,  he  that  will 
not  be  convinced  by  that  argument,  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  human  logic.  The  apostles,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  preached,  referred  to  what  God  had 
written,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired,  as  the  reason, 
and  the  conclusive  reason,  for  all  they  said.  We  must, 
make  up  our  minds  upon  this  first  outer  point,  that 
this  Book  is  from  God.  Having  done  «o,  Vtaere  ^a  «a 
end  of  all  exterior  controversies.     Onx  asmst^  Toxxsfc,\jfc 
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to  ascertain  that  a  truth  is  in  the  Bible.  Having 
ascertained  this,  we  may  have  done  with  discussions  as 
to  its  origin  and  its  character.  But,  first  of  all,  prove 
and  satisfy  your  minds — as  you  may  easily  do— that 
this  Book  is  the  inspiration  of  God.  Lay  up  this  feet 
in  your  memory  as  a  thing  settled.  You  must  not  allow 
what  you  have  settled  on  strong  grounds  to  be  shaken 
or  dislodged  by  anybody.  Make  up  your  minds  that 
the  Bible  is  true  upon  grounds  that  are  conclusive;  and 
having  done  this,  do  not  enter  into  discussion  with  every- 
body as  to  the  origin  of  the  Bible ;  but  say,  "  I  cannot 
now  recollect  all  the  evidence,  I  cannot  now  dispose  of 
all  your  objections;  but  I  have  canvassed  the  subject 
from  beginning  to  end ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon 
it :  and  therefore  I  cannot  discuss,  Is  the  Bible  from 
God?  I  can  only  inquire,  Is  this  in  the  Bible1?  and 
what  is  in  it  is  true :  what  is  not  in  it  may  be  true  or 
false :  it  is  not  essential  to  salvation." 

In  the  second  place,  the  discourse  or  sermon  of 
Peter,  upon  this  occasion,  was,  from  beginning  to 
end,  strikingly  evangelical.  It  is  remarkable  to  trace 
throughout  it  how  Christ  was  all  and  in  all — his  birth, 
his  cross,  his  passion,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  all 
clustered  and  grouped  together  by  the  inspired  preacher, 
and  made  the  nuclei  of  great,  saving,  and  sanctifying 
truths. 

This  sermon  was  not  only  scriptural  and  evangelical, 
but  eminently  personal.  Just  read  it  at  your  leisure 
again,  and  you  will  be  struck  how  often  Peter  speaks 
to  them.  He  does  not  speak  at  them,,  he  does  not 
preach  about  them,  nor  does  he  preach  over  them-, 
hut  he  preaches  to  them.  Throughout  t\ve  ^tosta 
sermon  he  epeaka  thus:    "Ye  men  of  IsrafcV"— "  y* 
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yourselves  know," — "  ye  have  taken,  ye  have  crucified 
with  wicked  hands."  "Believe  ye  therefore;  repent  ye, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you."  How  pointed,  how 
personal,  how  direct!  yet  nothing  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  personal  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  word, 
but  everything  calculated  to  show  that  our  sermons 
ought  not  to  be  beautiful  descriptions  before  the  people, 
or  magnificent  eloquence,  that,  like  summer  lightning, 
plays  in  the  clouds,  but  gives  no  warmth  to  our  hearths ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  allusions  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people,  that  may  give  offence;  but  yet  they  should 
be  so  pointed,  so  directly  spoken  to  you,  that  you  shall 
sit,  not  as  critics  upon  a  dissertation  before  you,  but 
as  persons  that  are  listening  to  what  relates  to  yon, 
and  is  spoken  to  you,  and  must  tell  upon  your  present 
and  your  eternal  comfort. 

Peter's  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  essentially,  from 
first  to  last,  Protestant.  Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  for  popery  was  then  not  known  except  as  far 
as  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  was  there.  But 
if  now  any  of  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome  had  been  known  in  that  day, 
surely,  in  the  very  opening  sermon  of  the  evangelical 
dispensation  we  should  have  heard  of  them.  Yet  in  the 
whole  of  Peter's  sermon  there  is  nothing  about  confes- 
sion, nothing  about  absolution,  nothing  about  Church 
authority,  nothing  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  nothing 
about  the  authority  of  the  priest.  What  a  heretic, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  must 
this  preacher  have  been,  that  he  omitted  what  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  that  Church,  what  is  alwayB  in  the  fore- 
ground of  its  statements !  And  what  an  evidence,  that 
the  first  pope,  so  assumed  to  be,  waa  in  \wpp3  MS&&-. 
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ranee  of  what  the  last  pope  believes  to  be  tnie,  the 
distinctive  and  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  omission  of  these  dogmas  is  evidence 
that  they  were  not  known.  One  must  also  be  struck 
with  the  great  calmness  the  preacher  shows,  and  yet 
his  great  earnestness.  Many  people  think  a  preacher 
cannot  be  earnest  unless  he  fling  his  arms  about,  voci- 
ferate in  the  loudest  tones,  and  use  the  most  grandi- 
loquent terms.  This  always  seems  to  me  proof  of  the 
very  reverse.  Intense  feeling  is  intensely  simple.  When 
a  person  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  there  is  no  adjust- 
ment of  attitudes,  no  intonation,  no  studying  of  habit 
or  appearance.  All  is  simple,  straightforward,  to  the 
purpose.  We  do  not  want  you  to  look  at  the  preacher, 
and  see  how  gracefully  he  speaks ;  but  to  listen  to  the 
preacher,  and  conclude  how  truly  he  has  spoken.  We 
do  not  want  you  to  think  of  the  man  that  speaks  at  all, 
but  so  to  think  of  the  message  that  you  shall  forget 
the  very  tones,  the  very  attitudes,  the  very  appearance 
of  the  messenger  himself.  Peter  here  speaks  simply, 
earnestly,  calmly,  a  perfect  model  for  all  that  preach. 
What  is  the  real  apostolical  succession? — Peter's  doc- 
trines, Peter's  inspiration,  and  Peter's  hope. 

We  have  seen  the  character  of  the  sermon  on'  this 
occasion;  we  nave  criticised  it;  not  as  a  man  of  this 
world  criticises  sermons.  It  had  a  good  many  pro- 
vincialisms in  it;  just  as  a  Scotchman's  sermon  will 
have  many  Scotticisms,  and  an  Englishman's  sermon 
not  be  without  Anglicisms ;  for  all  have  their  isms>  and 
we  must  not  suppose  they  are  peculiar,  or  the  monopoly 
of  any.  I  say  there  were  a  great  many  Hebraisms  in. 
Peters  sermon,  several  words  not  known  to  ftte  k\,\ito 
writers,  and  several  constructions  that  were  mta'B&i&J 
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Jewish.  But  these  we  do  not  dwell  on ;  these  were  not 
worth  noticing.  We  do  not  wish  that  those  who,  like 
Zoilus,  make  criticisms  upon  sermons,  may,  like  Zoilus, 
have  the  enjoyment  merely  of  what  they  have  dis- 
covered ;  but  be  led  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  superior 
to  all — the  truths  that  those  sermons  contain.  It  is 
often  a  sign  that  a  sermon  has  hit  the  hearer's  con- 
science, when  he  begins  to  find  fault  with  the  grammar, 
and  the  similes,  and  the  expressions,  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  preacher.  And  it  is  always  a  sign  that  that 
is  a  teachable  person,  a  truly  teachable  person,  who  can 
forgive  sentences  not  eloquently  rounded,  and  similes 
not  always  perfect,  for  the  sake  of  the  vital  truths  that 
underlie  them,  and  are  the  savour  of  life  unto  life. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  second  place,  the  preacher. 
Now,  it  may  be  asked  here,  why  Peter  was  the  preacher? 
Not  because  Peter  had  any  ecclesiastical  superiority 
whatever;  if  he  had  such  a  superiority,  he  never 
claimed  it  He  called  himself  a  co-presbyter.  Nay 
more,  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of  it.  And,  what  is  still 
more  striking,  none  of  the  apostles  ever  gave  him  the 
deference  due  to  such  superiority,  if  superiority  there 
really  was.  The  reason,  therefore,  that  Peter  preached 
it,  was  not  that  he  had  any  superiority,  acknowledged 
or  otherwise,  but  partly  because  of  his  peculiar  consti- 
tution. Peter  was  always  first  to  speak,  sometimes 
rashly,  sometimes  unadvisedly,  sometimes  violently, 
but,  after  Pentecost,  always  to  the  purpose, — to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  good  of  souls.  In  reading  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  you  will  notice  this  remarkable 
trait,  that  there  were  two  apostles  appealing,  Peter  and 
John.  John  never  says  one  word;  Peter  is  always  for- 
ward,  always  eloquent,  always  impreBsree.     kxA  ^^ 
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singular  enough,  it  is  notioed  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
the  Acts  that  we  shall  read,  that  the  people  took  notioe 
of  Peter  and  John,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 

Why,  John  never  spoke.  The  reason  is  this:  some 
men  live  Christianity;  other  men  live  it,  and  can  speak 
it  Tou  will  meet  with  Christian  men  who  can  make 
an  excellent  missionary  speech  on  the  platform;  you 
will  find  other  Christian  men,  as  Christian  every  whit, 
who  could  not  string  two  sentences  together  on  a  plat- 
form; but  whose  purses  are  open,  whose  presence  is 
eloquent,  whose  piety  is  ever  and  always  instructive. 
Men  have  different  gifts.  Martin  Luther  was  the  in- 
trepid, the  eloquent,  the  impetuous  preacher  of  the 
truth.  Melanohthon  was  not  less  pious,  vastly  more 
learned  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  patristic  lore*  but 
always  silent,  and  incapable  of  either  preaching  in  the 
pulpit  or  speaking  from  the  platform.  Yet  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Melanchthon  contributed  as  much  to  the 
Reformation  in  his  way  as  Luther  did  in  his.  We  are 
not  responsible  to  God  for  gifts  that  we  have  not ;  we 
are  only  responsible  for  making  use  of  those  gifts  that 
we  have.  If  you  cannot  speak  for  Christ,  you  may  be 
able  to  give  to  his  cause ;  or  in  your  homes,  by  your 
quiet  example,  to  win  to  his  cause ;  or  you  may  be  able 
in  the  village,  or  in  your  house,  or  wherever  you  are,  to 
say  one  sentence  that  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  may  show  themselves  many  days  after- 
wards. There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  Christi- 
anity can  act.  Ascertain  what  your  talent  is,  what 
your  gift  is,  and  make  that  gift,  whether  it  be  wealth, 
or  influence,  or  rank,  or  learning,  or  any  other,  instru- 
mented in  promoting  Christ's  cause  and  kingdom  M^yoa. 
earth 
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Besides,  another  reason  why  Peter  fepoke  was,  not 
only  his  own  peculiar  gift,  but  also  that  he  was  anxious 
to  retrieve  the  past.  What  had  Peter  done  ?  Before 
U  maidservant  in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  he  had  denied  his 
blessed  Lord  And  after  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon 
him,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  days  were  too  short* 
too  few  for  him  to  say  enough  for  his  blessed  Master  ; 
he  seems  to  have  caught  the  apostolical  prescription  of 
redeeming  the  time;  and  wherever,  therefore,  he  could 
see  an  opening,  wherever  he  could  get  an  audience, 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  Peter 
was  in  the  van,  eloquent,  effective,  impressive. 

Mark  here,  in  the  next  place,  the  contrast  between 
Peter  before  Pentecost,  and  Peter  after  it.  Before 
the  day  of  Pentecost  he  was  so  timid,  that  he  denied 
his  Master  in  the  presence  of  a  single  maidservant* 
he  was  so  rash  and  intolerant,  that  he  struck  off 
the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  high  priest.  But  here, 
after  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  had  descended 
into  his  heart,  what  calmness,  what  breadth  of  thought, 
what  depth  of  fervour,  what  firmness,  what  decision,  in 
the  midst  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  some  ten  thousand 
people !  He  that  denied  his  Master  before  the  one,  now 
Vindicates,  eloquently  vindicates,  his  character  and  his 
claims  unabashed  and  unafraid,  before  ten  thousand. 
We  thus  see  what  grace  can  make  a  man,  and  how 
needful  it  is  in  preacher  and  in  people,-— not  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire,  to  enable  us  to  speak  in  new  tongues, 
but  the  reflected  warmth  of  that  fire,  to  enable  us  to 
live  with  new  hearts. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  audience.  We 
have  read  the  sermon, — we  have  noticed  the  preacher; 
Jet  ua  now  look  at  the  audience — the  moeto  Toi*fc&  wA 
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tumultuous  crowd,  perhaps,  that  ever  assembled  together* 
Peter,  standing  on  a  step,  or  on  some  elevated  place, 
proclaimed  to  them  the  truths  that  we  have  heard;  and 
each  hears  in  his  own  tongue  the  wonderful  things  of 
God.     But  what  Peter  preached  to  them  was  nothing 
sectarian,  nothing  denominational,  nothing  local;  but; 
those  great  central  truths  that  belong  to  humanity  as 
such.    It  was  not  truths  applicable  to  Arabian,  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Jew,  as  such ;  but  truths  applicable  to  all :  in 
pther  words,  catholic  truths  for  all  mankind — Christ, 
and  him  crucified.   And  that  promiscuous  crowd,  three 
thousand  of  whom,  we  read,  were  converted,  presented 
in  their  conversion  a  beautiful  earnest  of  that  last 
group,  where  it  is  said, "  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and' 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."    But  the  moral  character 
of  this  crowd  was  the  most  remarkable.     There  were 
men  there  that  had  shouted  at  the  Cross,  "  His  blood 
be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  children."    There  were  men 
in  that  group  who  had  shouted,  in  infatuated  language, 
'5  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."     Now  Barabbas  was 
a  thief  and  a  robber.     There  were  there  some  proud 
Pharisees  who,  wagging  their  heads,  said  to  Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  "  Thou  that  savedst  others,  come  down  and 
save  thyself."    And  some  were  there  whose  hands  were 
imbrued  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man ;  for  "  by  wicked  . 
hands  ye  have  crucified  and  slain  the  Lord  of  glory." 
And  yet  to  that  guilty  rabble,  to  that  abandoned  eto^iT 
to  that  wicked  assembly,  the  offers  of  instant  ^axfou, 
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instant  acceptance,  instant  peace,  were  made.  How* 
precious  is  that  Gospel  that  has  pardon  for  the  oldest 
and  the  worst — that  takes  man  just  as  it  finds  him,  and 
offers  him  as  he  is,  without  waiting  to  make  him  first 
what  he  should  be,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  hoped 
of  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified. 
.  Here  also,  in  that  crowd,  we  have  an  exemplification 
of  another  truth,  and  it  is  very  precious ;  namely,  that 
Christ  is  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
tjhe  glory  of  his  people  Israel.  Previous  to  this  time, 
the  Gospel,  in  the  form  of  Levities!  ceremony,  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  few;  now  it  becomes  the  privilege  of 
the  many.  What  was  a  national  cistern  before  Pen- 
tecost, now  becomes  a  world-wide  fountain,  breaking 
the  bounds  and  restrictions  of  plaoe;  and  where  a  few 
sipped,  believing  millions  may  now  slake  their  thirst  and 
rejoice.  It  is  a  Catholic,  not  a  Jewish,  Gospel — a  Gospel 
as  much  for  the. Indian,  the  African,  the  American,  as 
for  the  Briton.  It  is  Christ,  the  Light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel 

Let  us  see  the  results  produced  by  such  a  preacher, 
under  the  hearing  of  such  a  sermon,  addressed  to  such 
an  audience.  "  They  gladly  received  bis  words."  Now, 
this  illustrates  what  I  tried  to  explain,  when  I  addressed 
you  on  the  words,  "  Rejoice  evermore ;"  *  that  the  Gos- 
pel, for  its  first  effect,  produces  joy.  I  say,  the  moment 
you  are  convinced  of  sin, — the  moment  you  despair  of 
anything  in  self  that  can  save  you,  and  see  in  Christ's 
work,  his  Atonement,  his  Sacrifice,  his  Righteousness, 
just  that  provision  that  meets  your  case, — the  first 
impression  produced  by  the  full  apprehension  of  the 
truth  is  joy.     And  therefore  they  gladly  received  his 

1  "Daily  Life."    HaYV and  Virtue. 
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words.  Christianity  does  not  make  men  sad;  it  makes 
them  joyous.  The  absence  of  it,  or  the  misapprehen* 
sion  of  it,  or  the  caricature  of  it,  that  may  make  you 
sad;  but  the  full  apprehension  of  it  is  righteousness, 
peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Why,  the  wonder  is  that 
a  Christian  should  not  rejoice.  The  man  that  knows 
that  heaven  is  his  home,  whenever  it  may  please  God 
to  take  him  from  the  desert, — that  God  is  his  Father, 
not  his  foe, — not  his  judge,  but  his  Father, — that 
Christ  is  the  way  there, — that  nothing  can  happen 
to  him  by  accident,  or  unpermitted,  or  unsent, — the 
man  that  knows  such  things  must  be  happy;  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  be  otherwise.  The  amazement 
is  that  any  man  that  does  not  know  such  things  should 
have  a  moment's  quiet.  And  the  man  that  does  not 
know  the  Gospel  reminds  one  of  Democles,  the  flatterer 
of  old ;  who  was  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  sat  down  at 
the  most  splendid  festival,  but  found  a  scimitar  hang- 
ing over  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  single  horse-hair; 
and  when  he  complained,  he  was  told  that  such  was  the 
penalty  that  great  men  paid  for  their  banqueting.  That 
suspended  judgment  is  the  penalty  that  every  man 
must  pay,  that  thousands  do  pay,  for  enjoying  all  that 
is  in  the  world,  but  ignoring  a  God,  a  Saviour,  a 
judgment-seat,  an  eternity.  The  multitude  gladly 
received  the  truth.  Fear  makes  fanatics,  fraud  makes 
hypocrites,  the  truth  makes  happy  men  and  happy 
women.     They  gladly  received  his  word. 

And  they  were  next,  it  is  said,  baptized.  Now,  what 
is  baptism  ?  It  is  the  outward  confession  of  what  we 
inwardly  believe.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  profess  or 
confess  what  baptism  inculcates,  unless  you  are  baptized 
as  as  adult    That  seems  to  me  very  absurd*    WtatYiet 
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you  were  baptized  twenty  years  ago,  or  baptized  twenty 
hours  ago,  you  have  been  equally  baptized  outwardly; 
and  all  that  is  wanted  now  is,  that  you  shall  acknow- 
ledge it,  confess  it,  and  walk,  and  live,  and  speak  ac- 
cordingly. To  lay  the  stress  upon  the  outward  baptism, 
and  make  the  chronology  of  baptism  a  vital  thing,  is 
intensely  sectarian;  but  to  regard  baptism  as  an  outer 
consecration,  which  man  can  give,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly,  by  showing  your  inner  life  in  your  outward  walk, 
that  is  true  baptism.  And  then,  you  say,  how  are 
we  to  confess  it  now  1  You  are  to  confess  it  in  your 
life.  There  is  no  institution  more  frequently  misunder- 
stood or  misconceived  than  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is, 
by  that  outward  act,  your  continuous  profession  and 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  your  Saviour.  That  is 
the  main  thing.  It  is  not,  as  some  Ijhink,  a  sort  of  trap 
or  snare,  where  you  run  the  risk  of  doing  something 
that  will  plunge  you  into  ruin;  but  it  is  a  Father's 
board,  a  Saviour's  table,  wherein  and  whereat,  by  an 
outward  act  the  most  simple,  you  openly,  visibly  testify 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  that  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  Christ;  and  that  the  profession  made  by 
you, — or,  if  baptized  in  infancy,  made  for  you, — you 
deliberately  take  upon  you  when  you  seat  yourselves 
at  a  communion-table.  I  trust  that  many  come  to  it. 
in  that  light;  I  trust  that  many  view  a  communion* 
table  as  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  and  as  it  is  delineated  in 
this  blessed  Book, — a  commemoration  of  a  love  that 
had  no  precedent,  of  a  death  that  has  no  parallel,  of" 
a  Saviour  that  is  with  you,  in  anticipation  of  a  Saviour 
that  will  come  to  you,  that  where  he  is,  there  you  may 
be  also.  Now,  these  three  thousand,  vrtiosa  ^axqd&& 
Were  not  Christiana,  and  could  not  laavfc  \>esu\^va&. 
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m  infancy,  but  who  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  then  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  were  bap- 
tized. In  the  same  manner,  missionaries  hv  heathen 
countries  baptize  adults  still.  But  the  whole  of  that 
question  is  really  not  worth  disputing;  it  is  a  great 
pity  there  should  be  division  and  dispute  about  it.  All 
that  one  can  say  is,  that  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  right 
;bat  we  should  thoroughly  understand  it;  and,  while 
laving  our  own  opinion  upon  a  matter  external,  that 
7e  should  not  dogmatize,  or  anathematize,  or  say  that 
is  is  not  baptized  who  is  not  baptized  in  the  way  that 
re  most  prefer. 

It  is  added,  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
uch  as  should  be  saved."  The  Lord  added  to  it ;  the 
jostles  preached,  the  apostles  baptized,  but  the  Lord 
idded  to  the  church.  To  show  how  frivolous  are  many 
lisputes  about  baptism,  I  observe,  there  is  no  evidence 
hat  a  single  apostle  of  the  twelve  was  baptized.  Nay, 
here  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Neither  John,  nor 
ifatthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Matthias,  were  ever  baptized 
it  all.  Now,  that  is  evidence  that  baptism  cannot  be 
rhat  the  Tractarian  says,  regeneration ;  or  the  apostles 
ived  and  died  unregenerate  men.  It  cannot  show  that 
t  is  so  essential  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  it. 
Fhe  thief  upon  the  cross  entered  into  heaven,  yet  he 
lever  was  baptized.  I  do  not  state  these  things  to  show 
rbu  that,  if  uhbaptized,  you  may  justify  yourselves 
u  refusing  baptism.  It  is  a  clear  commandment;  but- 
,  commandment  that  is  addressed  subsequently  to  Pen- 
ecost,  or  rather,  previous  to  the  Ascension.  And  in 
he  case  of  the  apostles,  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  not 
^separably  connected  with  regeneration,  there  V&  Tto 
rjdence  whatever  of  the  baptism  of  the  apostlea  &\>  aXL 

VOL.   V.  r 
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And  that  those  that  were  added  to  the  church  by  the 
Lord  were  true  Christians,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
they  continued  "stedfast  in  the  apostles'  fellowship," 
Now,  this  is  very  important.  Sometimes  persons  come 
to  hear  the  Gospel;  they  are  deeply  impressed;  they 
go  away:  for  six  months  you  would  think  they  were 
the  most  devoted  Christians.  Six  months  more,  and 
you  will  see  them  the  most  intense  and  devoted  world- 
lings.  Now,  that  is  not  a  proof  that  you  may  be 
a  Christian  to-day,  and  a  worldling  to-morrow;  but  a 
proof  that  these  were  never  Christians  at  all.  If  you  be 
truly  Christians,  your  course  will  be  continuous;  and 
it  will  be  your  prayer  that  it  may  be  so,  it  will  be  your 
study  that  it  may  be  so ;  you  will  use  the  means  that 
God  has  appointed,  that  you  may  continue  so.  And 
then  it  will  be  of  you  recorded,  as  of  these — that  they 
continued  stedfast.  The  first  effervescence  of  Christian 
feeling  may  fly  off,  but  the  permanent  growth  of  Chris- 
tian character  will  remain.  Those  men  that  receive  the 
seed  upon  the  stony  ground,  receive  it  gladly;  the  seed 
bursts  up,,  and  shows  itself  for  a  little;  but  in  the 
summer  heat  it  is  withered,  and  disappeareth.  Their 
Christianity-  is  the  thunder-shower,  that  comes  down 
impetuous  for  an  hour;  not  the  gentle  but  continuous 
and  saturating  dew,  that  softens  and  makes  fertile  the 
earth.  Let  us  pray  that  we  may  have  that  Christianity 
in  the  mind,  in  the  heart,  in  the  conscience,  that  will  be 
a  continuous  and  a  blessed  growth. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  these  Christians  showed  great 
liberality.  They  had  all  things  in  common.  Some 
persons  still  think  that  this  is  binding  now;  but  the 
evidence  that  it  is  not  binding  is  very  plain.  The 
apostle  Paul,  within  ten  years  after  this,  recognises  the 
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rich  and  the  poor;  a  distinction  that  cannot  subsist 
with  community  of  goods.  Besides,  the  crisis  they 
were  at,  demanded  this  community  of  goods.  To  pro- 
fess Christianity  then  was  the  precursor  of  martyrdom ; 
and  having  goods,  if  they  did  not  distribute  them,  they 
were  sure  to  be  taken  from  them.  And  therefore,  at 
that  crisis,  and  in  those  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
had  all  things  in  common.  But  the  instant  that  the 
crisis  wore  away,  and  the  normal  and  regular  state  of 
the  Christian  church  took  place,  we  find  rich  and 
poor, — them  that  had,  and  them  that  had  not ;  showing 
us  that  a  special  instance  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  for  all  ages  and  for  all  circumstances;  yet 
the  liberality  it  showed  is  for  all.  Then  they  had 
very  great  unity  Every  expression  indicates  how 
thorough  was  their  unity.  They  were  all  together 
with  one  accord ;  loving  one  another,  helping  one 
another;  having  one  mind,  one  Saviour,  one  hope. 
The  reason  why  the  world  scoffs  at  Christianity  is, 
that  its  professors  live  so  much  at  war  one  with 
another. 

The  effect  of  this  unity  was  a  great  impression  upon 
the  world.  They  had  favour  with  all  the  people.  They 
that  did  not  believe  the  Gospel  were  impressed  with 
the  spectacle.  And  they  were  also  a  happy  church ;  they 
received  the  word  with  gladness,  and  they  continued 
praising  God.  They  received  so  many  mercies  that 
they  expressed  them  in  daily  and  grateful  praises. 
"And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved," — true  Christians.  A  church  then 
was  not  a  company  of  tares  and  wheat;  every  one 
seems  to  have  been  a  true  believer.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, it  became  adulterated,  a  mingled  body ;  and  ftk.0 
J>2 
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sheep  and  the  goats,  and  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  were 
mingled  together  in  it 

What  a  blessed  group  was  this  I  Let  us  study  the 
portrait  of  that  first  church,  as  given  here ;  let  us  study, 
the  last  church  that  is  to  be  in  the  millennial  day;  and 
we  shall  learn  less  to  dispute  about  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinctions, and  more  to  pray  that  God's  holy  and  blessed 
Spirit  may  number  us  with  them  who  received  the 
word  with  gladness,  assembled  together  with  one  accord, . 
had .  favour  with  all  the  people,  broke  bread,  or  exer- 
cised hospitality — not  the  Lord's  Supper — from  house 
to  house ;  and  having  added  to  their  numbers  daily, 
not  hypocrites,  not  pretenders,  but  truly  regenerated 
men,  such  as  should  be  saved. 

May  God  bless  to  us  this  exhibition  of  his  truth,  for 
Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  LAMB  MAN — WAITING  PRAYER — CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  AND  TH08E 
OF  HIS  SERVANTS— POPE'S  IMITATION  OF  PETER — HUMILITY  OF 
APOSTLES — TIMES  OF  REFRESHING. 

Peter  and  John  went  up  together  to  the  ordinary  place 
of  wprship,  religious  instruction,  praise  and  prayer, 
about  the  ninth  hour:  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ninth  hours,  or  nine  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock,  and  three 
o'clock,  were  the  hours  specially  dedicated,  in  the  polity 
of  the  Jews  and  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  public  and 
devotional  purposes.  As  they  went  up,  a  certain  man, 
who  had  been  born  lame,  was  carried,  having  been  laid 
daily,  and  not  then  for  the  first  time,  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  which  is  called  Beautiful;  a  gate  referred  to  by 
Josephus,  of  enormous  dimensions,  magnificently  chased, 

•cast  from  bronze,  or  of  brass.  And  at  this  beautiful 
gate  this  man  was  laid,  to  ask  alms  or  money  from 
those  that  entered  in.  When  Peter  and  John  were 
about  to  go  into  the  temple,  he  asked  of  them,  as  he 
had  asked  of  hundreds  before,  expecting  nothing  more 
from  them  than  from  any  of  the  ordinary  worshippers 
who  passed  into  the  temple.  "He  gave  heed  unto 
them,"  evidently,  earnestly,  and  anxiously  looking  to 
them,  "  expecting  to  receive  something  of  them."  They 
that  expect  to  receive,  earnestly  wait  and  look,  tot  Vl. 

They  that  expect  to  have-prayer  answered*  mW.  ttsn&BNL* 
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instant  in  prayer.  The  man  that  shoots  the  arrow 
looks  after  it,  to  see  if  it  reach  the  mark.  He  that 
breathes  up  petitions  to  heaven  will  look  and  wait,  if 
peradventure  an  answer  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 

Peter  then  said,  what  I  dare  say  the  man  had  often 
heard  before,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;"  but  he 
added,  what  the  man  had  never  heard  before,  "But 
such  as  I  have  give  I  thee."  And  what  a  "  such  as  I 
have !"  "In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise 
up  and  walk."  That  was  better  to  him  than  silver  and 
gold.  A  poor  man's  capital  is  his  health,  and  strength, 
and  vigour;  and, to  restore  this  man  to  health  and 
vigour  was  far  more  precious  to  him  than  giving  him 
money,  gold  or  silver.  "And  he  took  him  fc*y  the 
right  hand  and  lifted  him  up."  And  as  Luke,  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  was  a  physician,  you  will  find  that 
he  describes  the  result  of  the  miracle  in  almost  anato- 
mical language,  the  very  identity  of  the  writer  is  indi- 
cated by  the  description;  a  immediately;  his  feet  and  his 
ancle  bones*"  where  the  defect  was,  "received  strength." 

Now  this  miracle,  you  will  notice  in  the  first  place, 
was  done  in  a  way  that  shows  the  difference  between 
the  servant  and  the  Master.  When  Jesus  performed  a- 
miracle,  he  said,  "Rise,  and  walk."  He  was  God;  and 
in  his  own  strength,  and  by  his  own  authority,  he  com- 
manded, and  it  was  done.  But  when  the  disciples  did 
miracles,  as  they  were  commissioned  to  do  on  special 
occasions,  they  did  not .  do  them,  like  Christ,  in  their 
own  name;  but  evidently  by  delegated  authority. 
And  therefore  Peter  said,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth" — the  source  of  the  strength,  my  authority 
for  speaking,  whose  command  I  obey,  whose  glory  I 
seek— "rise  up  and  walk.     And  the  maa  xoaa,  wA 
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he  leaped,  and  walked,  and  praised  God ;  and  all  the 
people  saw  bim  walking,  and  praising  God."  There  is 
a  singular  mockery  of  this  very  interesting  incident  in 
the  document,  known  to  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  Romish  controversy,  called  the  Certmonialc  Ro- 
manum.  It  is  a  book  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  consecrating  the 
pontiff.  The  Pontificate  Romanwm,  gives  the  cere- 
monies of  consecrating  bishops  and  priests;  the  Cen- 
vumiale  gives  the  account  of  the  election  of  the  pope. 
And  in  order  to  show  that  the  pope,  Btrange  enough, 
has  succession  from  Peter  as  the  first,  at  one  part  of 
the  ceremony  the  pope  is  borne  upon  the  shoulders,  or 
his  horse  led  by  the  hands,  of  the  highest  princes  that 
are  present;  and  if  an  emperor  be  present,  he  assists; 
if  four  princes  be  present,  the  pope,  seated  on  a  sedan 
chair,  is  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  four  royal 
personages  in  royal  or  pontifical  state,  exalting  himself 
above  all  authority,  and  fulfilling  the  very  prophecy  in 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  But  in  order  to  show  how  he  has  Peter's 
succession,  a  perfectly  grotesque  incident  occurs.  It 
is  said  that  the  pope's  chancellor  on  that  occasion  is 
to  fill  both  the  hands  of  the  pope,  as  he  is  carried  by 
the  four  princes,  with  copper  coins,  taking  care  that 
not  one  silver  or  golden  coin  shall  be  among  the  cop- 
per. Both  his  hands  are  filled  with  these  copper  coins, 
and  as  he  is  borne  along  by  the  four  princes,  in  order 
to  indicate  that  he  has  Peter's  succession  he  flings 
the  copper  coins  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the 
left,  and  repeats,  in  solemn  mockery  apparently  to 
me,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  a&l^iwfc 
give  I  unto  you;"  whereas  he  knows  the  tabrer  «&&%&& 
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was  extracted;  and  put  away  carefully  by  the  chancellor ; 
and  yet  he  scatters  that  copper,  imitates  Peter,  assumes 
to  be  the  successor  of  Peter,  by  using  words  so  abso- 
lutely and  palpably  absurd.  So  ill  off  are  men  when 
they  try  to  establish  a  succession  which*  is  the  reverse 
of  the  succession  of  Peter;  apostasy  rather  than  apo- 
stolicity. 

The  end  of  doing  this  miracle  was  plain  enough. 
It  was  not  a  mere  display  of  power,  nor  was  it  a  mere 
display  of  beneficence,  though  both  were  in  it.  But 
the  object  of  it  was,  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses  that 
man  could  not  resist,  to  waken  their  attention  to  the 
doctrines  that  men  needed  to  know.  The  consequence 
was,  the  people  all  assembled  together,  gazed  upon 
Peter  and  John,  and  thought  they  by  their  own  power 
had  done  the  miracle.  But  Peter  disabuses  their 
minds;  avails  himself  of  the  interest  he  had  excited, 
and  says,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this? 
or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our 
own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 
walk?"  He  gives  the  power  to  the  proper  source 
instantly :  "  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  Son 
Jesus;  it  is  therefore  God  that  has  done  it;  we  are 
simply  his  delegates;  you  are  to  give  him  the  glory; 
and  the  miracle  is  to  show  you  that  we  are  commissioned 
by  him,  clothed  with  authority  from  him,  to  preach  to 
you  that  blessed  gospel  which  is  the  savour  of  life  unto 
life." 

As  Peter  thus  preached  to  them,  just  notice  an  ex- 
pression that  occurs  here,  and  again,  I  think,  in  Peter's 
sermons,  and  once  or  twice,  I  think,  in  his  Epistles — the 
word  deny.     At  the  14th  verse,  "Ye  denied  t\va^ftfc\s 
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One  iEtnd  the  Just"  In  the  13th  verse  he  says, 
"Whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence 
of  Pilate."  Does  not  that  show  that  Peter  was  the 
speaker?  What  was  his  own  great  sin,  the  shadow  of 
which  darkened  all  his  days?  That  he  denied  his 
blessed  Master;  and  so  conscious  was  he  of  that  one 
sin,  that  the  shadow  of  it  seems  to  have  fallen  upon 
him  wherever  he  was;  and  when  he  wished  to  express 
the  greatest  sin,  he  says  it  was,  "  Ye  denied  him  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate,"  which  was  not  so  criminal  as  my 
denying  him  in  the  presence  of  a  maidservant;  but 
still,  to  deny  Him  was  so  grievous  a  sin  that  it  is  time 
you  should  repent  of  it,  and  renounce  it.  "  And  ye 
killed  the  Prince  of  life."  What  an  expression !  "  Ye 
killed  the  Prince  of  life."  Did  we  not  know  who  Christ 
was,  such  phraseology  as  that  would  be  absurd.  "  Ye 
killed  the  Prince  of  life" — the  Author  of  life.  How 
could  they  kill  him  ?  Because  he  was  man  as  well  as 
God.  "  Whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead."  And 
then  he  says,  "  His  name,  through  faith  "  on  our  part 
"  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  whole."  And  then  he 
begins  to  apologise  for  them.  He  says,  "And  now, 
brethren,  I  wot" — that  is,  I  know — "  that  through  igno- 
rance ye  did  it ;"  and  so  far  you  are  much  more  excusable 
than  I ;  for  I  did  it  amid  great  light,  and  knowing  the 
truth,  and  being  an  apostle ;  but  ye  through  ignorance, 
and  therefore  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  you.  That 
does  not  excuse  it,  but  it  very  much  dilutes  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence.  "But,"  he  says,  "those  things 
which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled." 
And  therefor  he  turns  to  the  practical  pari- — "  TtepenX. 
ye  therefore,  and  he  converted,  that  your  sins  m^\i^ 
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blotted  but  ^iiirough  the  same  name  in  which  this  man 
has  been  made  whole.  Now,  in  the  19th  verse  it  is 
translated,  "  That  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come."  Now,  the  original 
is  not  "when,"  but  "until,  the  times  of  refreshing  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  That  is,  "  Repent, 
be  converted  now,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out, 
and  blotted  out  continuously,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until  the  last  of  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  in,  and 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord."  "  And  God  shall  send  Jesus,  which  before 
was.  preached  unto  you."  Then  he  says,  "Whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all -his 
holy  prophets  sinoe  the  world  began."  That  is,  Jesus 
continues  in  the  heavens,  at  the  Father's  right  hand, 
until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  There- 
fore he  cannot  be  upon  any  Romish  altar.  The  heavens 
retain  him  bodily;  he  cannot  be  upon  the  earth  till  the 
restitution  of  all  things.  And  what  restitution  ?  That 
restitution  that  begins  to  be  fulfilled.  Elijah  shall 
come,  and  shall  restore  all  things.  There  is  the  promise 
of  restoration — "  all  things  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began."  The  which  does  not  refer  to  the  things,  but  the 
times, — until  those  times  of  restitution  which  before 
God  hath  spoken  of  in  Daniel, — in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion more  fully,  though  that  was  subsequently  written ; 
— those  chronological  periods,  those  epochs,  the  time, 
the  times,  and  half  a  time,  which  God  has  mentioned  by 
his  holy  prophets  sinoe  the  world  began.  And  then  he 
appeals  to  them  as  Jews,  and  tells  them,  "  Moses  truly 
said  unto  the  iafchers,  A  prophet  enail  t\ia  \^x&  ^wt 
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God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me" 
—that  is,  Christ — "him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things 
whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  pro- 
phet, shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people."  And 
he  says,  all  the  prophets,  besides  Moses,  have  foretold 
these  days.  Now,  he  says,  speaking  to  his  countrymen, 
"Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying 
unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed" — that  is,  Christ — 
u  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  And 
you  being  that  people,  that  covenant  people,  "  unto  you 
God  first " — to  the  Jew  first,  but  also  to  the  Gentile — 
"having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless 
you."  And  how  to  bless  you?  Not  with  a  temporal 
kingdom,  or  supremacy  over  Caesar,  as  you  have  been 
ignorantly  looking  for;  but  in  this  way,  "in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities." 


Note. — [ Ver.  20.]  To  restore — accompanied  with  the  notion 
of  a  complete  and  glorious  restoration — the  glorious  restoration 
of  all  things — the  *a\iyycpccia,  which  Peter  says  is  the  theme  of 
all  the  prophets. — Alford. 
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VEXATION  OP  SADDUCEES—  PERSECUTION  AIDS  TRUTH — NUMBER  01 
MEN  IN  PROTESTANT  CONGREGATIONS— CONTROVERSY — AUTHOR  01 
THE  MIRACLE — MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION — EVIDENCE  01 
BEING  WITH  JESUS — ENEMIES*  ADMISSION  OP  A  MIRACLE — N0BL1 
REPLY   TO   THREATS. 

It  appears  from  the  commencement  of  the  chaptei 
I  have  read,  that  the  Sadducees,  the  Scribes,  and  the 
Pharisees,  were  deeply  grieved  that  the  apostles  taughl 
the  people  through  Jesus  this  fundamental  doctrine,  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Nothing  could  be  mon 
unreasonable  than  the  fury  of  the  Sadducees;  because, 
if  the  doctrine  was  proved  by  the  apostles  to  be  true 
it  was  of  no  use  to  be  pained  that  it  was  taught :  if  it 
was  true,  and  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  it  ought  to  be 
taught;  if  it  was  false,  and  could  be  proved  to  be  false, 
the  Sadducees  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  it  to  be 
so.  But  to  be  grieved  at  truth,  is  to  indicate  a  heart 
that  is  painfully  wrong  and  corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God 
Being  grieved,  they  laid  hands  upon  the  apostles,  and 
put  them  in  prison;  and  it  was  eventide.  This  was  a 
poor  way  of  putting  an  end  to  what  they  taught  Truth 
is  not  in  prison  when  its  confessors  are  cast  into  prison. 
Truth  does  not  die  with  its  martyrs :  on  the  contrary, 
if  you  want  to  give  popularity  to  error,  persecute  them 
that  teach  it;  if  you  want  to  give  wings  to  truth, 
oppose  them  that  proclaim  it  Persecution  of  a  parly 
for  what  they  teach,  whether  that  which  they  teach  be 
right  or  wrong,  never  yet  sustained  a  ^o<A  <roos&,VL  t* 
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was  for  a  good  cause  they  were  persecuted;  and  it 
never  yet  put  down  a  wrong  one.  There  is  something 
in  the  human  mind  that  resists  coercion  in  the  accept- 
ance of  a  creed;  and  very  properly  so.  No  man  should 
be  browbeaten  into  a  creed;  we  are  nobler  material 
than  that.  Let  us  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  by 
God's  grace  we  will  accept  of  it;  but  if  we  are  not 
convinced,  you  indicate  a  nobler  character  when  you 
wait  for  conviction,  or  refuse  that  which  there  is  no. 
proof  of  being  truth. 

"  Howbeit,"  we  are  told,  "  many  of  them  which  heard 
the  word  believed."  Though  the  apostles  were  thus 
opposed  and  persecuted,  yet  the  words  they  had  spoken 
provoked  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  whilst 
the  preachers  were  marched  to  prison,  the  people  that 
were  left  behind  rejoiced  in  the  truths  that  they  taught : 
and  five  thousand  men  were  about  the  number.  Some 
think  that  this  means  strictly  men,  as  distinguished 
from  women;  though  we  know  there  were  many  women 
in  the  numbers  of  them  that  believed  the  truth  in  the 
primitive  church.  But  if  it  really  means  that  they 
were  men,  it  is  the  more  interesting.  If  you  go  into 
a  church  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  congregation 
is  fully  three-fourths  women ;  men  are  wanting.  And 
it  has  been  often  remarked  by  persons  who  have  visited 
this  country,  that  what  strikes  them  most  is  the  vast 
number  of  men  that  are  present  at  public  worship. 
Now,  why  is  this?  Because  they  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  puerilities  and  the  anile  forms  of  a 
miserable  superstition,  (as  if  that  were  Christianity,) 
that  they  think  that  females,  being,  as  they  egotistically . 
suppose,  of  weaker  minds  than  themselves,  may  \» 
expected  to  receive  these  things,  but  that  ttnnkmg  m«a 
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never  can  be  expected  to  accept  such  nonsense, 
doubt  there  is  so  far  truth  in  this;  and  if  so,  this  wc 
indicate  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
convictions  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  both  s 
tained  by  the  strongest,  the  clearest,  and  the  m< 
vigorous  reason. 

At  the  same  time,  in  making  this  remark,  I  do  n< 
admit  that  woman's  mind  is  weaker,  or  that  she  i 
naturally  more  superstitious  than  man.    I  believe  it  i 
often  the  very  reverse.     It  has  been  found  that  womai 
displays  a  heroism  in  circumstances  of  trial  that  man 
does  not  display.     Her  mind  is  not  weaker;  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  it  deals  with  different  elements;  it  excels  in 
subtlety,  in  delicacy,  in  intuitive  apprehension  of  what 
is  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good.  Man's  mind  is  coarser, 
more  rugged,  it  may  be,  more  powerful;  but  still  it  is 
contrast,  not  properly  comparison. 

We  then  read  that  Annas  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  Alexander,  and  John,  who  were  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high-priest,  were  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  matter;  and  therefore  they  asked,  "By 
what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this?* 
They  knew  it  quite  well;  but  in  order  to  find  a  pretext 
for  persecution,  they  asked  it  Then  Peter,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  was,  answered  them  most  honestly, 
and  he  said,  "Here  is  the  whole  matter;  we  court  in- 
vestigation; we  do  not  say  these  things  in  a  corner;  we 
want  our  doctrine  to  be  canvassed."  The  religion  that 
shrinks  from  discussion  is  a  religion  that  its  advocates 
feel  will  not  stand  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  discussion 
injuring  truth.  What  one  dreads  is  stagnation,  apathy, 
indifference;  we  never  fear  discussion.  C*v*fc  t&&  ucl 
earnest  Roman  Catholic,  an  earnest  innde\,  m  ^tsSrareasft 
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to  a  cold,  indifferent,  orthodox  Protestant  There  is 
far  more  hope  of  the  first  two  than  there  is  of  the  last 
If  men  are  in  earnest,  there  is  a  probability  they  will 
nap  truth :  and  the  resources  and  the  grounds  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  so  mighty,  and  so  many,  and 
so  overwhelming^  that  a  candid  mind  must  come  to  the 
conviction  that  God's  word  is  true ;  and  by  grace  it  may 
come  to  the  conversion  which  receives  the  truth  in  the 
power  and  in  the  love  of  it 

Peter  therefore  says,  "Be  it  known  unto  you  all, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man 
stand  here  before  you  whole."  Now,  all  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  in  a  miracle  God  was  present;  and  the  fact 
that  he  ascribed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  miracle,  was, 
by  implication,  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  God. 
And  then  he  quotes  the  118th  Psalm,  "  This  is  the 
Btone  whioh  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders;"  the 
rock  laid  in  Sion.  You  the  professional,  ecclesiastical 
builders  of  Israel,  have  for  the  last  thirty  years,  says 
Peter,  been  building  on  a  wrong  foundation ;  you  have 
rejected  the  only  right  .one,  and  the  consequence  will 
be  your  ruin,  unless  you  retrace  your  steps ;  and  I  tell 
you,  says  Peter,  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other — in 
no  other  being  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  any  other 
name  but  his. 

How  clear  is  this ;  and  what  a  pity  that  the  present 
Pio  Nono  does  not  know  it  I  If  you  have  read  his  last 
encyclical  letter,  published  in  the  newspapers,  you  will 
see  that  the  poor  unhappy  man  has  been  busy  in  thfc 
conclave  of  cardinals,  ascertaining  the  extraordvoarj 
&ct,  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  was  immaculate  OT  not \ 
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that  is,  conceived  without  sin  or  not;  and  what  they 
have  now  decided,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  like  our* 
blessed  Lord,  was  not  only  born  but  conceived  abso- 
lutely sinless.  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  absurd 
conclusion;  because,  if  she  was  absolutely  sinless  in  her 
birth,  then  she  was  not  of  the  ordinary  race  of  hu- 
manity ;  then  Jesus  is  not  of  the  seed  of  David ;  then 
our  religion  is  void,  and  Christ  is  not  the  Restorer,  in . 
virtue  of  his  being  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  David,  that  we  believe  him  to  be. 

When  these  men,  ever  ready  to  cavil,  heard  all  this, ; 
and  saw  the  man  that  was  healed,  they  were  of  course,  .. 
and  very  naturally,  grieved  and  vexed.  "  When  they 
saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  they 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," — or  rather,  "private 
men,"  that  is,  not  official  men, — "  they  marvelled;  and 
they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus."  What  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  exhibition 
is  presented  in  this !  u  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John." 
John  seems  to  have  never  said  a  single  word;  Peter  said 
all;  and  if  we  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  may 
see  the  constant  spokesman  is  Peter,  while  John  merely 
stands  by  silent.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  silence 
often  far  greater  than  there  is  in  the  most  effective 
speech;  and  there  is  an  eloquence  in  a  quiet,  holy,  con- 
sistent life,  far  more  impressive  than  there  is  in  the  most 
powerful  oration  of  the  ablest  orator;  and  therefore 
they  took  notice  that  not  only  Peter,  the  eminent  and 
earnest  spokesman,  but  John,  his  quiet,  silent  co-pres- 
byter, that  stood  by  and  said  nothing,  had  both  been 
equally  with  Jesus;  and  they  were  confirmed  in  this 
when  they  saw  also  the  boldness  which  they  exhibited 
in  their  speech. 
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But  what  was  the  plan  they  had  recourse  to  ?  Not 
to  believe  or  to  accept  the  truth  thus  proclaimed  to 
them,  and  act  up  to  it,  but  they  said,  "It  is  quite  plain 
that  a  miracle  has  been  done."  Then  why  not  accept 
the  truth  it  proclaimed  1  For  what  is  a  miracle  1  It 
is  omnipotent  power  holding  up  a  great  truth;  it  is  the 
hand  of  God  stretched  from  the  sky  holding  up  the 
bright  light  of  a  precious  truth. 

Well,  if  these  men  saw  God's  omnipotence  holding 
oat  this  truth,  it  was  their  privilege  to  accept  of  it ; 
but  such  is  the  human  heart,  that  they  came  to  the 
horrible  conclusion,  "  that  it  spread  no  further  among 
the  people;"  said  these  ecclesiastical  authorities,  "  Let 
us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  henceforth 
to  no  man  in  this  name.  And  they  called  them,  and 
commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus."  But  Peter  and  John  were  not  to 
be  put  down:  men  that  are  in  earnest  are  not  to 
be  silenced ;  men  that  have  a  deep  conviction,  are  not 
to  be  made  quiet  when  that  conviction  is  connected 
with  the  wellbeing  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  And 
therefore  they  appealed  to  them  in  the  language  of 
common  sense,  "Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge, 
ye."  What  a  noble  sentiment !  And  then  they  added, 
"And  as  to  your  threats,  as  to  your  penalties,  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  that  we  have  seen  and 
heard;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  put  down." 
Now  that  was  a  true,  a  just,  and  a  noble  sentiment. 
And  whoever  seeks  to  put  down  truth  by  force  ought 
to  be  met  by  such  replies  as  this.  Then  '•  being  let  go, 
they  went  to  their  own  company,  and  reported  a\\  t\iak 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  had  said  unto  them.     kn& 
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when  they  heard  that,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God 
with  one  accord," — the  whole  company  of  believers, — 
and  repeated  the  second  Psalm,  "  Lord,  thou  art  God, 
which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is:  who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David  hast  said,  Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  vain  things? M  And  then  he  shows  that 
the  whole  of  that  second  Psalm  was  written  with  re- 
ference to  Christ ;  that  he  was  meant  by  the  Psalmist 
when  he  wrote  it :  and  they  conclude  by  praying  that 
God  would  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  heal,  and  give 
signs  and  wonders  to  be  done;  and  the  place  was 
shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together,  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the 
word  with  all  boldness. 

Such  was  early  preaching ;  such  was  the  reception  of 
apostolic  truth.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  have  been 
taught  the  more  excellent  way;  and  have  learned  that 
there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among 
men  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  in  which 
the  impotent  man  was  made  whole. 
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"And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken 
where  they  were  assembled  together;  and  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of 
God  with  boldness.  And  the  multitude  of  them  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things  common. 
And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  and  great  grace  was 
upon  them  all."  Acts  iv.  31—33. 

This  is  a  portrait  of  a  church  that  may  be  called 
the  model  church  of  Christendom.     Instead  of  look- 
ing to  Rome  as  the  great  type  of  the  Christian  church, 
or  looking  backward  to  the   Nicene  church,   or  the 
church  of  the  patristic  ages,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  no  model  short  of  that  which  is  here  set  before 
us — the  model  of  the  apostolic  church,  when  apostles 
were  the  ministers,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Inspirer,  and 
the  name  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  it,  was  all  and  in 
all.     It  is  in  order  to  show  some  of  the  distmguidom^ 
features  of  this  church  that  I  have  selected  tYiesa  ts- 
markable  words  as  the  subject  of  special  meditation. 
b  2 
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First,  be  it  noticed,  that  prayer  was  a  dominant  fea- 
ture in  the  early  Christian  church.  At  the  election  of 
a  successor  in  office,  not  in  character  to  Judas,  they 
prayed.  At  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  first  shower, 
the  first  spring  shower,  of  an  effusion  that  is  yet  to 
come,  descended  on  the  apostles,  they  were  engaged 
in  prayer.  When  they  were  persecuted  by  Scribe, 
and  Pharisee,  and  Sadducee,  their  recourse  was  to 
prayer.  Their  joys  brought  them  to  God,  their  sor- 
rows brought  them  to  God;  whether  they  were  perse- 
cuted or  prospered,  whether  they  were  opposed  or 
accepted,  they  went  to  God;  in  prayer,  when  they 
were  persecuted  and  in  trouble;  in  praise,  when  they 
were  prospered  and  blessed.  And  they  gave  evidence 
of  a  fact  that  Christendom  needs  more  deeply  to  feel, 
that  ages  of  prayer  have  been  ages  of  special  and  of 
lasting  blessing.  We  do  not,  I  am  sure,  believe  in  prayer 
as  we  ought ;  not  in  long  prayers,  not  in  eloquent  pray- 
ers, but  in  earnest,  simple,  heartfelt  petitions  unto 
God.  We  ought  to  pray  for  everything.  We  have  no 
right  saying  or  asking,  "  How  do  I  know  that  this  will 
be  good  for  me?"  That  is  intruding  into  God's  pro- 
vince ;  he  will  take  care  of  that  WTiat  he  asks  of  us 
is,  whatever  be  the  burden  that  is  heaviest,  whatever 
be  the  fear  that  is  dominant,  whatever  be  the  trial, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed, 
you  ask  God  to  keep  you,  to  defend  you,  to  give  you, 
or  to  bless  you;  just  what  you  think  and  feel  would  be 
good  for  you,  what  you  think  desirable  for  you,  ask  God 
to  give  you  nothing  short  of  it.  And  do  not  perplex 
your  minds  with  this  thought,  "  But  how  do  I  know  that 
it  will  be  good  for  me?"  God  reserves  to  himself  the 
prerogative  of  giving  what  is  good  for  ^ow,  aaA  -wtift^ 
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folding  what  is  not :  he  requires  you  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  asking  in  prayer  whatever  you  feel  you 
have  need  of. 

Another  striking  feature,  specially  in  the  ministers, 
and  indeed  in  the  people  also,  of  this  primitive  church, 
was, "  They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  f  meaning, 
in  the  second  chapter,  evidently  supernatural  power; 
and  in  this  fourth  chapter,  supernatural  grace.  We 
do  not  want  the  miracles  of  Pentecost  revived;  but 
we  want  the  grace  of  Pentecost  restored.  Gifts  are 
worthless  in  themselves  unto  salvation.  "  In  thy  name 
we  have  wrought  many  miracles :  and  I  will  say  unto 
them,  I  know  you  not."  But  graces  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  salvation.  Balaam  was  a  prophet,  Judas 
was  an  apostle;  both  did  miracles,  but  each  has  gone 
to  his  own  place.  Faith,  as  miraculous,  is  gone ;  know- 
ledge, as  inspiration,  has  ceased;  but  love,  and  joy,  and 
peace,  these  three,  remain  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Let  us  notice  particularly  the  ministers  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  I  have  alluded  already  to  the  remarkable 
feature  that  Peter  and  John  both  exhibited  boldness, 
though  one  only  was  the  speaker.  Both  gave  evidence 
they  had  been  with  Jesus,  though  one  only  spoke.  And 
we  cannot  but  notice  (and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  reality)  how,  throughout  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, the  peculiar  idiosyncracy  or  character  of  each 
apostle  is  distinctly  kept  up  to  the  last.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  distinguish  Paul  from  Peter,  and  Peter  from 
John,  and  John  from  James,  as  it  is  for  you  to  dis- 
tinguish any  two  of  your  children,  or  any  two  of  your 
friends,  the  one  from  the  other.  But  what  does  this 
prove?— that  grace  does  not  macadamise  human  natovttfc  •, 
it  does  not  change  the  peculiar  temperament  o£  tkmwi', 
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it  only  inspires,  sanctifies,  purifies,  ennobles  it.  It  does 
not  make  John  Peter,  or  Peter  John,  or  both  something 
<alse;  but  it  makes  John  a  Christian,  Peter  a  Christian, 
Paul  a  Christian.  It  makes  the  warm  temper  of  the 
one,  Christian;  it  makes  the  amiability  of  the  other, 
Christian.  It  makes  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Peter,  Chris- 
tian; it  makes  the  powerful  logic  of  Paul,  Christian;  it 
makes  the  short,  terse,  common-sense  of  James,  Chris- 
tian. Whatever  be  the  feature  it  finds  in  the  man,  it 
does  not  extirpate  that  feature,  but  sanctifies,  elevates, 
purifies,  ennobles  it.  And  if  man  had  never  fallen, 
there  would  have  been  the  same  distinctions.  Eve 
would  have  differed  from  her  daughters,  Adam  would 
have  differed  from  his  sons ;  one  son  from  another,  and 
one  daughter  from  another,  and  that  indeed  is  the 
beauty  of  God's  constitution  of  man ;  it  is  not  the  dull, 
dead  level  of  a  blank  and  bald  uniformity,  but  grand 
common  features,  grand  common  elements,  with  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  varied,  and  holy,  and  beautiful  deve- 
lopment. 

This  teaches  us  too,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  what 
is  the  true  unity  of  the  Christian  church.  They  think, 
in  Rome,  that  it  is  all  people  praying  together  in  Latin, 
submitting  together  to  the  Pope,  wearing  the  same 
dress,  chanting  the  same  hymn,  and  that  makes  unity. 
It  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  common  faith,  common 
love,  common  hope,  common  joy,  clustering  together 
around  a  common  Saviour;  this  is  true  unity;  and 
without  this,  there  is  no  real  unity  at  all.  Peter 
and  John,  the  two  leading  ministers  on  this  occasion, 
each  preserved  his  own  character.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  though  John  was  silent,  and  Peter  was  eloquent, 
it  was  not  fear  on  John's  part,  nor  ^a&  \\.  wrgenot 
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on  Peter's  part;  but  it  was  each  exercising  the 
lat  be  had.     God  does  not  require  you  to  exhibit 
;   that  you  have  not;    but  the  gift  that  you 
he  asks  you  to  have  consecrated  to  his  service. 
he  silent  John  may  have  done  as  much  to  spread 
ospel  as  the  eloquent  Peter.     Many  a  man  in  his 
many  a  one  in  Parliament,  one  as  a  physician, 
er  a  lawyer,  or  in  any  other  office,  may  glorify  God 
ly,and  it  may  be  more  widely,  than  the  most  gifted 
owerful  preacher  of  the  truth.  What  man  is,  tells 
s  world  fully  as  much  as  what  man  says.     Man's 
i  eloquence,  man's  whole  temperament  and  cha- 
r  is  eloquence;  and  every  word  that  is  spoken  in 
owest,  the  obscurest,  bye  nooks  and  bye  courts  of 
wld,  is  on  somebody,  at  some  time,  telling  what 
jontribute  to  heaven  or  the  very  reverse.    It  is  said 
the  words  of  Peter  and  John  were  characterised  by 
,  boldness.    The  word  "  boldness,"  as  it  occurs  in 
Cpistle  to  the  Hebrews — "  Let  us  come  boldly  to 
hrone  of  grace" — means  freedom  of  speech.     This 
ie  very  same  original  word.     It  means  with  all 
lorn   of  speech,  not   caring  who  was   present  or 
listened.     Now,  this  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
nister  still.     The  preacher  should  not  ask  who  is 
mt.     There  are  but  two  classes  in  every  congre- 
>n — sinners  by  nature,  and  saints  by  grace;  and 
peaking  to  mankind,  we  are  to  speak  to  them  as 
ng  these  two  broad  distinctions.      I  think  it  would 
i  great  pity  if  the  Church  of  Christ  ever  should 
haracterised  by  classes.     It  is  on  that  ground  that 
ive  always  felt  a  difficulty  about  what  are  called 
gged  churches."    It  seems  to  me  a  perilous l\iow^k 
uevolent  idea, ;  I  do  not  oppose  tliem;  I  TttK^  TK& 
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see  what  others  apprehend  who  have  paid  more  attention' 
to  it ;  but  it  would  be  an  unhappy  day  for  our  country 
if  the  rich  should  worship  in  one  place  and  the  poor  in 
another.  The  separation  of  classes  would  be  a  calamity 
where  no  separation  should  be.  It  is  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  feature  that  man  can  witness,  when  we  are 
privileged  to  see  the  highest  and  the  humblest  of  the 
land  meet  together,  as  they  must  meet  in  the  grave 
and  at  the  judgment-seat,  with  the  consciousness  that 
humbles  the  high  and  dignifies  the  lowly,  that  God  is 
the  Maker  of  them  all.  There  is  one  place  where  we 
are  all  peers;  and  that  place  is  jin  the  house  of  God: 
and  it  would  be,  I  do  believe,  an  irreparable  calamity  if 
ever  there  should  be  that  separation  which  the  idea  of 
churches  or  chapels  only  for  the  poor  is  calculated — I 
do  not  say  intended — to  promote.  The  apostles  did 
not  inquire  who  was  present,  but  spake  with  all  bold- 
ness to  priest  and  Sadducee;  to  the  chief  priest  and 
the  chief  ruler,  the  words  of  everlasting  life.  But  whilst 
they  spoke  with  all  boldness,  this  does  not  imply  that 
they  spoke  with  rudeness.  Some  people  have  an  idea 
that  you  cannot  be  faithful  without  being  rude;  others 
think  you  cannot  be  earnest  when  you  preach  unless 
you  make  a  great  noise,  and  work  yourself  into  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  The  greatest  forces  are  always 
the  most  calm.  Nature's  mightiest  processes  go  on  in 
silence  and  in  secrecy;  violence  is  not  force;  noise  is 
not  eloquence.  We  may  speak  with  all  boldness,  and 
yet  speak  so  gently  and  so  courteously,  that  few  shall  be 
offended;  but  so  faithfully  and  so  freely,  that  every 
conscience  shall  feel  that  the  preacher's  hand  is  touching 
its  innermost  and  most  secret  parts.  Let  us  then,  my 
dear  friends,  ever  try,  whether  we  be  preache*  at  ^s^a* 
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to  speak  faithfully,  boldly,  but  not  rudely  or  coarsely, 
or  by  outraging  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  social 
life.  The  weapons  they  employed  on  this  occasion,  I 
cannot  but  notice,  were  prayer  and  preaching.  An  an- 
cient writer  said  they  used,  in  his  day,  nbn  verbera,  Bed 
verba;  "  not  blows,  but  words."  To  smite  is  persecution ; 
to  be  silent  when  error  is  broached  is  treachery;  but 
we  must  not  promote  the  truth  by  force ;  we  must  not 
promote  error  by  a  bribe.  We  want  neither  the  bayonet 
of  the  soldier,  nor  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  God's 
word  is  power;  and  where  that  Gospel  is  fully  and 
faithfully  preached,  amid  earnest  prayer  for  a  blessing, 
there  is  a  promise,  surer. than  rising  suns,  stronger  than 
armies,  "  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void." 

Their  preaching  on  this  occasion,  which  was  so  bold 
and  so  prayerful,  was  at  the  same  time  highly  contro- 
versial. When  one  uses  that  expression,  many  people 
reply, — and  the  remark  is  most  common, — "  I  do  not 
like  controversies."  Whenever  you  hear  a  person  say 
so,  always  ask  him,  "What  do  you  mean  by  contro- 
versies ?  If  you  mean  calling  people  bad  names, — if 
you  mean  the  speaker  losing  his  temper,  and  plunging 
into  all  extravagant  and  fierce  invectives, — then  such 
controversy  is  an  abomination,  most  unscriptural,  most 
unholy.  But  if  you  mean  by  controversy,  in  love  con- 
tending for  the  truth,  saying  the  kindest  things  to  the 
man,  but  the  boldest,  and  the  severest,  and  the  most 
faithful  things  about  the  erroneous  doctrines  that  he 
holds, — if  you  speak  with  respect  of  Pio  Nono,  but  with 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  dreadful  errors  that  he 
holds, — if  you  catch  the  mantle  of  our  blessed  Master, 
and  speak  as  he  spoke,  but  with  something  oi  \hfc 
feeling  of  affection,  and  pity,  and  love,  and  com^ass&ou 
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in  which  his  speech  was  embosomed, — then  such  contro- 
versy is  calculated  to  do  immense  good."  The  apostle's 
sermon  here  is  controversy — arguing  with  them,  ap- 
pealing to  what  they  accepted,  appealing  to  what  they 
admitted;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  showing  them 
that  their  conclusion  ought  to  be  his.  And  it  was  not 
only  controversial,  but  it  was  directly  personal.  In  the 
sermons  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  read — "  Ye  have 
done  so  and  so;  ye  builders  have  rejected  the  stone 
that  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner."  Such  is  the 
proper  preaching.  A  sermon  should  not  be  something 
before  you, — as  we  very  often  fancy  it  to  be  in  Scot- 
land,— for  the  people  to  go  away  criticising ;  nor  some- 
thing about  you,  for  the  people  to  go  away  surmising 
whom  the  preacher  meant  by  that  remark,  or  by  that 
hint ;  but  it  ought  to  be  something  directly  to  you,  in 
which  every  one  feels  an  interest,  and  every  one  feels 
that  he  was  spoken  to  as  distinctly  and  as  directly  as  if 
he  and  the  preacher  were  the  only  twain  in  the  whole 
congregation.  A  sermon  is  not  an  essay :  there  is  the 
distinction.  An  essay  is  a  description  before  you;  a 
sermon  is  an  address  to  you.  And  hence,  while  I  can 
admire  the  accuracy  of  the  read  sermon,  yet  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  all  nature,  all  sympathy,  all  associa- 
tion, is  with  the  living  address  that  flows  from  living 
lips;  when  the  preacher  does  not  read  something  about 
something,  but  speaks  truths  to  them  that  are  listening 
and  looking  while  he  speaks. 

Again,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion 
was  extremely  simple.  The  language  of  our  Lord,  or 
of  the  apostles,  was  very  simple ;  you  do  not  find  any 
long,  high-sounding,  magnificent  phrases.  And  yet, 
whilst  the  apostles  speak  in  language  the  mosfc  &a\&Staj 
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they  do  not  fall  into  the  error  that  we  have  seen  some 
preachers  fell  into,  of  using  language  extremely  childish. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  childlike  speaking, 
which  adults  and  children  can  understand,  and  childish 
speaking,  which  reasonable  men  laugh  at.  The  apostles 
spoke  with  great  simplicity,  in  childlike  terms,  so  plain 
that  the  humblest  could  easily  understand  them.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  these  sermons  were  eminently  scrip- 
tural. They  based  every  conclusion  upon  what  David 
said,  or  what  the  Holy   Ghost  spoke  by  the  mouth 

-  of  David.  In  one  part  they  say,  "  This  is  that  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel;"  in  another  part, 
"For  David  speaketh  concerning  him."  There  is  no 
preaching  so  important,  so  effective,  as  when  the 
sermon  is  inlaid  with  Scripture.  I  know  but  one 
preacher  in  England — the  greatest,  probably,  in  it 
—-whose  charge  is  in  Liverpool,  whose  sermons  are 
inlaid  with  Scripture,  and  whose  reasoning,  and  elo- 
quence, and  power  is  the  exquisite  skill  and  great  force 
with  which  he  employs  God's  Word  in  speaking  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  Yet  this  is  the  most 
scriptural  of  all.  Take  the  beautiful  sermons  of  Robert 
Hall :  I  know  no  sermons  more  classical,  no  style  more 
beautiful,  more  perfect;  but  there  is  a  total  want  of 
Scripture  in  them.  Take  the  sermons  of  Chalmers: 
most  powerful,  most  vigorous ;  but  some  of  them  almost 
written  as  if  the  Bible  was  a  book  with  which  they  had 
no  connexion.  But  the  sermons  that  are  most  apostolic 
are  those  that  base  their  conclusions  not  upon  what 
man  argues,  nor  what  the  fathers  wrote,  nor  what  phi- 
losophers have  concluded,  but  upon,  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
thus  speaketh  by  the  mouth  of  David" — tc  TEtta  \&  \5a&fc» 

spoken  by  Joel"— "  Thus  saith  the  Lord" 
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Their  preaching  on  this  occasion  was,  if  I  may  ante* 
date  the  word,  most  Protestant.  Clearly  enough,  Popery 
was  not  known  in  the  days  of  Peter  and  of  John.  Is 
there  anything  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  you  can  by  any  ingenuity  torture 
into  the  Romish  dogmas,  or  the  Romish  religion  ?  It 
is  all  the  reverse :  "  None  other  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men  by  which  ye  can  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  Christ  Jesus.1'  Let  me  notice,  again,  the  pulpit 
in  which  the  apostles  often  preached.  What  was  it? 
Every  place  they  recognised  as  consecrated,  when  con- 
secrated work  was  done  in  it.  When  Jesus  allied 
himself  to  our  dust,  he  consecrated  the  whole  earth; 
and  hence  the  apostles  sometimes  preached  on  the 
sea-shore;  sometimes,  like  their  blessed  Master,  upon 
the  hill-side;  sometimes  in  the  upper  room;  on  one 
occasion,  what  would  be  thought  very  shocking  by 
the  refined  taste  of  the  present  day,  in  a  play-house ; 
at  another  time  on  Mars'-hill.  Wherever  they  could 
find  hearers,  there  they  felt  a  call  to  preach  the  truth, 
and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  it;  and  men  are  at  last 
wakening  up  to  do  it  in  England.  I  hear  on  all 
sides,  of  people  going  out  to  the  streets  and  preaching; 
and  if  they  can  it  is  quite  right.  It  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult thing;  but  when  it  can  be  done,  it  is  right. 
During  the  interval  that  this  church  was  shut  up,  I 
preached  in  a  parish  church  in  Scotland.  The  people 
that  came  one  day  were  four  or  five  times  more  than 
the  church  could  contain;  and  at  the  request  of  the 
minister,  I  took  my  place  upon  a  green  knoll  outside, 
and  preached  to  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  valley 
below,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  Iwmdrod 
souls.     They  all  heard — the  quiet  and  aoVemmt^f 
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perfectly  impressive;  as  they  retired  they  bowed  reve- 
rently— the  plaided  shepherd  from  the  hills,  and  lairds 
with  their  tenantry — in  solemn  quiet,  at  the  close  of 
the  service.  I  have  seen  service  in  St.  Gudule's,  at 
Brussels,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Notro  Dame,  in  Paris; 
but  I  never  saw  anything  so  impressive,  so  grand,  be- 
cause clothed  with  the  truest  grandeur,  as  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  people  in  a  glen,  listening  to  God's 
blessed  Word,  singing  his  praises,  and  joining  in  solemn 
prayer.  It  is  this  that  teaches  us  that  true  grandeur 
cannot  be  made  by  architecture.  Consecrated  walls  do 
not  make  it.  It  is  an  interested  people,  listening  to 
interesting  truths,  and  in  earnest  about  them. 

Let  us  look,  in  the  next  place,  at  the  congregation 
that  was  here  assembled  together.  There  was  Scribe, 
Sadducee,  and  Priest,  and  Pharisee ;  and  there  were  all 
classes,  and  types,  and  languages,  and  nations;  and  out 
of  all  there  emerged  a  great  multitude  that  believed. 
If  the  five  thousand  were  men  only,  then,  supposing 
there  were  three  or  four  thousand  women,  or  probably 
more,  there  would  have  been  nine  or  ten  thousand 
people ;  and  into  this  mighty  crowd  the  hundred  and 
twenty  that  met  a  few  weeks  before  in  an  upper  room 
at  Jerusalem  had  swelled  and  grown.  This  rapid  rise  of 
Christianity,  on  the  very  spot,  mind  you,  where  Christ 
was  crucified, — on  the  very  spot,  and  amid  the  very 
people  that  saw,  and  heard,  and  knew  the  facts  of  the 
case, — this  rapid  increase  of  converts  to  the  Gospel,  when 
all  the  facts  were  fresh,  and  on  the  very  place  where 
the  scenes  transpired,  is  one  of  the  most  triumphant 
evidences  of  its  divinity,  and  of  the  presence  of  God 
with  it  Prejudice,  and  passion,  and  superatitiou,  axA 
error,  and  interest,  all  yielded;  for  God  ^a&  m  >3&& 
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midst  of  them — Deity  burned  in  all  they  were,  and 
thundered  in  all  they  said ;  and  men  took  notice  of  the 
silent  apostle  and  the  eloquent  apostle,  that  both  had 
been  with  Jesus. 

Such  is  a  picture  so  far  of  the  primitive  Church. 
There  are  yet  one  or  two  features  which  I  will  briefly 
refer  to.  First  of  all,  their  unity  was  entire.  They 
were  all,  we  are  told  in  this  passage,  of  one  heart  and 
of  one  mind.  "The  multitude  of  them  that  believed rt 
— that  is,  true  Christians — "  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul."  It  does  not  say  they  all  wore  the  same  robe, 
or  that  they  had  no  differences  in  detail;  but  they  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul.  They  loved  the  same 
Saviour,  and  their  convictions  of  the  truth  were  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Unity  belongs  to  life;  uniformity 
belongs  to  death.  Polytheism  is  the  type  of  division; 
Pantheism  is  the  type  of  blank  uniformity.  Living 
Protestant  Christianity  is  the  type  of  unity  in  all  that 
is  essential,  and  variety  and  diversity  in  all  that  is  non- 
essential. And  you  recollect  that  when  the  council  met 
at  Jerusalem,  to  settle  a  matter  in  dispute  a  few  days 
after  what  is  recorded  in  this  chapter,  and  at  which  we 
shall  arrive  in  the  course  of  our  reading  of  this  in- 
teresting book, — that  the  council  decided  upon  holding 
essential  truth,  with  variety  of  usage  in  non-essential 
matters.  Thus,  then,  we  see  their  unity. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  notice  their  liberality.  They 
had  all  things  in  common;  they  brought  what  they 
had,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  gave  to  every 
man  as  he  had  need.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
was  meant  to  be  permanent,  but  the  very  reverse; 
because,  on  reading  the  Epistles,  we  soon  begin  to  dis- 
cover  that  there  were  rich  and  poor,  and  t\xe  ^Vm^Naooa, 
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xdom,  to  persecution,  to  death ;  and  if  they 
anything;  it  was  sure  to  be  taken  from  them; 
.here  being  many  poor  in  the  first  Church,  they 
aat  the  best  way  was  for  each  to  bring  all  that 
id,  and  to  give  it  up,  that  each  might  have 
;h.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  precedent — it  was  a 
>rary  arrangement;  just  as  the  apostle  Paul  said, 
stance,  that  it  was  good  for  men  not  to  marry,  he 
for  the  present  time — that  in  the  special  time  of 
ration  in  which  they  were,  it  was  desirable  not  to 
U  So  here,  in  the  special  circumstances  in  which 
were,  this  community  of  goods  was  expedient, 
s  soon  as  the  specialty  of  the  occasion  disappeared, 
the  ordinary  laws  came  into  operation,  and  things 

on  as  they  had  done  from  the  beginning;  if 
are  to  attempt  community  of  goods  now,  it  would 
a  absurdity.     If  the  Church  was  now  what  it  was 

and  persecuted  as  it  was  then,  it  might  be  an 
gement  desirable ;  common  sense  should  guide 
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occurring  in  the  Christian  economy  that  was  needful 
and  proper  for  the  occasion*  The  apostle  in  one  place 
counselled  his  converts  not  to  marry,  not  as  a  permanent 
law,  nor  was  it  as  Borne  has  applied  it  to  her  priesthood ; 
but  it  was  good  for  the  present  occasion;  that  is,  the 
trials,  the  persecutions,  the  scattering  of  God's  people 
were  so  instant  and  so  ruthless,  that  it  was  expedient  for 
that  occasion.  So  the  common  division  of  property  was 
not  a  law  to  last  during  this  economy,  but  evidently  an 
incident  that  arose  on  the  occasion,  and  that  passed 
away  when  the  occasion  passed  away  itself.  The  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  obligatory  is  what  Peter  says 
to  Ananias;  "Whilst  the  property  was  your  own, 
whilst  it  remained,  was  it  not  your  own  ?  You  were 
under  no  necessity  to  come  and  lay  it  at  the  apostles' 
feet :  it  was  a  free  will  offering,  and  after  it  was  sold 
it  was  in  your  own  power.  You  were  under  no  neces- 
sity to  come  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles;  you 
might  have  gone  and  bought  back  your  lands  or  goods; 
you  might  have  done  anything  with  it  that  you  liked. 
But  your  present  course  is  not  only  dishonesty,  not 
only  deliberate  conspiracy  to  tempt  and  cheat  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  it  is  the  most  arrant  and  intolerable  pre- 
tension to  religion,  where  of  religion  there  is  none." 
Then  Peter  said  unto  Ananias,  "Why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?"  He  traces 
the  sin  to  its  author,  Satan.  Thus  Satan  can  enter 
the  heart;  he  can  lay  his  finger  upon  the  springs  of 
thought  Many  people  smile  at  this  as  absurd.  And 
if  Satan  can  influence  my  mind,  why  should  it  be 
thought  an  impossible  thing  that  Satan  should  do  super- 
natural physical  deeds  in  this  present  world?  We  have 
not  seen  them  yet;  we  may  live  to  see  t'hem-,  Yroto  \foafc 
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that  has  the  mighty  power  to  touch  my  mind, 
iter  my  heart,  has  a  power  far  greater  than  is 
ted  by  human  kind.  Now,  Satan  puts  it  into  his 
x>  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  proves  also 
atan  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  as  some  think  him, 
principle  of  evil;  but  that  he  is  a  person.  He 
into  your  heart.  And  we  have  proof  here  that 
>ly  Ghost  is  not  a  figure,  nor  a  mere  personation 
principle,  but  a  person.  You  do  not  lie  to  a 
to  a  stone,  to  a  stick,  to  a  figure  of  speech, 
ust  allow  this  alludes  to  a  person.  "  Why  hath 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
e  take  a  step  further,  and  we  gather  from  Peter's 
s  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  a  person, 
lat  he  is  God,  supreme  God;  for  what  does  he 
In  the  3d  verse  he  says  it  was  lying  to  the 
3host ;  in  the  4th  verse  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  not 
into  men,  but  unto  God."  He  contrasts,  you 
e,  man  with  God.  "Thou  hast  not  lied  to  a 
1  being,  but  thou  hast  lied  to  a  Divine  Being;" 
len  he  says  who  that  Divine  Being  is  in  the 
us  verse;  namely,  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  then 
ty  one,  honestly  reading,  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
lan  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  personal  being, 
od,  equal  to  the  Father  and  the  Son?  I  know  if 
irn  round  and  ask  me,  Are  there  not  then  three 
I  answer,  No.  If  you  ask  me,  How  can  you  re- 
3  this  definition  with  the  denial  of  that?  I  answer, 
tot  pretend  to  do  it.  I  believe  there  is  one  God. 
Bve  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  the 
r  is  God ;  and  yet  I  can  say  with  the  devoutest 
'Hear,  0  Israel,  Yehovah  Elohim Yehova\i  &5N&&-, 
rdour  God  he  is  one  God.*  If  you  aak.  ms  to 
*2 
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explain  it,  I  answer,  I  cannot;  but  I  turn  round  upon 
you  and  say,  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  believe 
anything  you  do  not  comprehend?  If  so,  you  cannot 
believe  very  much  in  this  world.  Can  you  comprehend 
the  connexion  of  body  with  soul,  of  mind  with  matter! 
Do  you  comprehend  what  eternity  is?  The  merest 
Deist  that  denies  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
believes  in  eternity.  But  can  you  comprehend  how, 
when  millions  and  millions  of  years  have  developed 
themselves  into  millions  and  millions  of  years  more, 
that  you  are  not  one  month  nearer  the  end  than  you 
were  when  you  started  to  count  the  months  and  years 
of  eternity  ?  You  know  nothing  about  it ;  you  have  a 
sort  of  vague  notion  of  it,  but  you  do  not  comprehend 
it.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  you  can  comprehend 
the  growth  of  a  blade  of  grass,  when  you  can  compre- 
hend the  growth  of  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn ; 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  when  you  can  comprehend 
these  to  say,  "I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  because  I  cannot  comprehend  it"  You  must 
believe  many  things  that  you  cannot  comprehend. 
We  all  need  in  this  matter  a  little  more  submissive 
teachableness  from  God's  word,  and  a  little  less  defer- 
ence to  that  restless  intellect  of  ours,  that  strives  to  put 
down  what  it,  with  its  puny  grasp,  cannot  adequately 
comprehend. 

Now,  after  Peter  had  thus  addressed  Ananias,  the 
latter  fell  down  dead,  evidently  by  the  decision  of 
God  through  the  apostle.  "  And  fear  came  upon  all." 
Then  his  unhappy  wife  came  in — she  evidently  a  con- 
spirer  with  him ;  and  when  the  apostle  put  the  question 
to  her,  she  answered,  "  For  so  much  " — the  precise  sum, 
evidently  preconcerted  and  agreed.    Then  Tteter  «qhoi 
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challenged  her  with  tempting  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  she 
fell  down  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  she  was  taken 
out  and  buried  by  her  husband.  A  very  striking  and 
impressive  incident,  fitted  to  make  and  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  to  show 
that  God  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  not  only  blessing 
them  that  were  his,  but  exercising  justice  and  judgment 
upon  the  earth. 

It  seems  then  that  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  many 
wonders  were  wrought  among  the  people ;  and  of  the 
rest  no  man  durst  join  himself  to  them,  but  the  people 
magnified  them.  And  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
were  added  daily  to  the  church;  and  they  brought  the 
sick  into  the  streets/on  beds  and  couches,  that  even 
Peter's  shadow  might  touch  them.  Now,  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  is  a  proof  that  relics  have  virtue; 
because  we  read  here  of  Peter's  shadow,  and  in  other 
passages  of  the  apostles'  handkerchiefs  having  virtue  to 
heal  Let  us]  always  notice,  first,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christ's  miracles  and  the  apostles.  When  Christ 
performed  a  miracle,  he  did  it  in  his  own  name;  when 
an  apostle  performed  a  miracle,  he  did  it  impliedly  or 
confessedly  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  in  both  cases 
they  used  means  of  some  sort;  merely  such  means  as 
indicated  the  connexion  of  the  result  with  virtue  in  the 
person  that  accomplished  that  result.  When  Jesus 
opened  the  blind  eyes  he  made  clay  with  the  spittle,  and 
anointed  his  eyes.  That  was  not  because  there  was 
virtue  in  the  clay,  but  to  show  that  the  cure  was  con- 
nected with  Jesus.  So,  ki  the  same  manner,  when  it 
was  the  shadow  of  Peter,  or  a  handkerchief  belonging  to 
him,  it  was  equally  evidence  that  the  cure  m&  co\i- 
nected  with  him  as  the  healer;  and  hishealittgY^aar 
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self  attributed  to  the  power,  namely,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  was  in  him. 

But  the  result  of  all  this  was,  not  that  men  believed, 
but  that  "  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put 
them  in  the  common  prison."  But  the  prison  had  no 
power  to  keep  them  that  God  made  free:  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  opened  its  gates,  and  they  came  forth.  And 
the  people  heard  of  it;  and  the  high-priest  also  heard  of 
it,  and  called  the  council,  and  demanded  an  account  of 
it.  The  officers  and  jailors  gave  the  simple  statement, 
"  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all  safely,  and 
the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors:  but 
when  we  had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within."  These 
were  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  said,  "  We  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  it;  we  only  show  that  it  was  no 
negligence  or  dereliction  of  duty  on  our  part."  Well, 
"  Then  came  one  and  told  them,  saying,  Behold,  the 
men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  in  the  temple, 
and  teaching  the  people.  Then  went  the  captain  with 
the  officers,  and  brought  them  without  violence:  for 
they  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been 
stoned."  And  then  they  said  to  them,  "  Did  not  we 
straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in 
this  name?"  What  obstinacy!  what  inveterate  anti- 
pathy to  that  name !  No  reason  for  it;  they  had  seen 
every  proof  of  its  divinity,  every  evidence  that  God  was 
there ;  and  yet  they  were  determined  to  resist  it.  Now, 
Peter's  reply  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  succinct, 
clear,  logical,  conclusive  eloquence,  that  you  can  quote 
from  any  quarter  or  in  any  age.  The  apostles  answered 
and  said,  "  Here  is  the  solution  of  our  conduct.  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  We  do  not  say 
you  are  bad  men;  we  do  not  heap  atousres  ^k*\&\s\>&^ 
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yon;  we  have  a  command  from  God  to  proclaim  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  every  creature;  it  was  the  last 
command  that  God  our  Saviour  gave  upon  earth.  We 
have  great  respect  for  you ;  we  would  do  everything  to 
oblige  you ;  we  shall  speak  of  you  in  the  most  courteous 
terms;  but  when  it  comes  to  conscience,  obligation, 
duty,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  do  what  God  commands 
us,  and  to  take  the  consequences  at  your  hands."  And 
then  Peter  said  boldly,  "The  God  of  our  fethers"— 
your  fathers  and  my  fathers — "  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
ye  slew  and  hanged  on  the  cross."  What  an  awful 
charge!  simply,  courteously  stated,  but  most  cutting, 
every  word  of  it.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  from 
the  dead" — the  token  of  his  approval — "that  very 
Being  whom  ye  condemned  and  hanged  upon  the  cross. 
And  I  will  tell  you  more,"  says  Peter,  as  i£  while  showing 
them  what  their  own  duty  was  as  apostles,  he  could  not 
help  telling  them  that  there  was  salvation  even  for  the 
chiefest  of  sinners — "  this  very  Christ  hath  God  exalted 
to  be  a  Prince  " — whom  all  men  must  obey — "  and  to 
be  a  Saviour" — in  whom  all  men  may  have  forgiveness 
— "  in  order  to  grant  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses;  and  so  is  also 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  him.  Now  when  they  heard  this,"  it  is  said,  « 
"they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  took  counsel  to  slay 
them."  Here  was  your  nature  and  my  nature.  What 
an  awful  proof  of  the  dreadful  apostasy  into  which 
man  has  fallen,  when  words  so  meek,  truths  so  solemn, 
facts  so  easily  within  reach  of  authentication,  instead  of 
bringing  them  down  on  their  knees  in  confession  of  sin 
before  God,  only  stirred  up  their  hearts  to  slay  the  men 
that  made  them  known  I    Truly  « the  heart  o£  mm  Sa 
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deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who 
can  know  it?" 

Then  there  stood  up  in  those  days  one,  personated  in 
many  an  eminent  and  talented  individual  in  every  age, 
called  Gamaliel.  His  advice  seemed  to  be,  and  would 
appear  to  many  in  the  present  day  to  have  been,  great 
common  sense ;  and  yet  it  was  the  very  reverse.  He 
told  them  a  short  history.  He  said,  "Other  men 
have  made  pretensions  of  a  similar  sort;  other  fanatics 
have  appeared;  they  have  all  passed  away;  their  fol- 
lowers have  perished  with  them.  In  all  probability, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  just  like  Theudas  and  Judas  of 
Galilee ;  and  these  apostles  just  like  their  fanatical  fol- 
lowers; they  will  pass  away  too.  And  therefore  we  had 
better  just  let  them  alone;  the  best  way  is  to  let  the 
thing  die  out  of  itself!"  Now,  the  feet  was  that  Chris- 
tianity made  such  claims  that  the  Pharisees  were  more 
consistent.  I  can  see  no  medium  between  resisting  the 
Gospel  as  the  most  flagrant  imposture  that  ever  was 
palmed  on  mankind,  or  accepting  the  Gospel  as  the  very 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
It  demands  the  whole  soul,  its  love,  its  veneration,  its 
devotedness,  its  service,  its  sacrifice :  and  its  demands 
are  so  great,  its  pretensions  so  lofty,  that  if  they  be  not 
real,  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  nothing  to  the 
sin  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John.  But  Gamaliel  thought 
that  it  was  a  delusion,  a  cheat;  and  at  all  events  he  was 
too  busy  about  other  matters  of  greater  importance,  as 
he  thought,  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  claims  of  a  parcel  of  fanatics.  But  then 
he  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  Turkish  fatalism  about  him, 
"  Refrain  from  these  .men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if 
this  counsel  or  this  work  be  .of  men,  \t  toSX  cra&a  to 
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nought" — well,  that  is  quite  true— "but  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."  It  seems  to  me  that, 
instead  of  concluding  that  way,  he  ought  to  have 
said,  "Investigate  it,  examine  its  claims;  and  if  it  be 
of  man,  resist  it,  and  if  it  be  of  God,  accept  it."  But 
no;  he  said,  a  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
He  believed  in,  not  predestination,  but  clearly  in  abso- 
lute fatalism,  that  everything  would  end  right,  that  they 
had  better  let  it  alone ;  but  if  this  were  of  God,  it  would 
stand.  "  And  to  him  they  agreed;"  but  such  was  their 
lingering  hostility  to  these  men,  and  to  the  truths  that 
they  taught,  that  they  thought  they  had  better  just 
beat  them,  by  way  of  showing  them  how  cordially  they 
hated  them,  and  how  little  sympathy  they  had  with  the 
sentiments  they  preached.  "  And  after  they  had  beaten 
them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go." 

If  Christianity  had  been  an  imposture,  it  never  could 
have  gone  through  such  an  ordeal;  but  because  it  was 
a  reality,  everlasting  truth,  the  inspiration  of  God,  the 
words  of  eternal  hfe,  it  not  only  outlasted  all,  but 
triumphed  over  all;  and  in  the  very  place  where  its 
authors  suffered,  it  arrayed  around  it  the  noblest 
trophies  of  its  power,  the  grandest  monuments  of  its 
saving  health. 
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PERSECUTION — EVIDENCE  OF  CHRIST'S  APPROVAL — MISSIONARY — 
APOSTOLIC  PERSEVERANCE — TEACHING  AND  PREACHING — SUBJECTS 
OF — THE  MESSIAH— GOD  IN  OUR  NATURE — THE  ATONEMENT — PRAC- 
TICAL CHARACTER— RESULT  OF  RECEIVING  IT— CHRIST'S  INTERCES- 
SION—CHRIST'S  SECOND  ADVENT — APOSTOLIC  PREACHING,  PLAIN, 
PRAYERFUL, 

When  Christ  sent  forth  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  every  creature,  he  warned  them 
that  their  path  to  bliss  would  be  no  flowery  one,  but 
that  bonds  and  pains,  and  imprisonment  and  martyr- 
dom, necessarily  sooner  or  later  awaited  them.  What 
Christ  predicted  as  the  penalty  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  their  faithfulness,  they  found  meet  them  everywhere 
in  their  actual  experience.  They  were  threatened  by 
the  Pharisees;  they  were  cast  into  prison  by  the  tu- 
multuous and  irritated  mob ;  they  were  misrepresented; 
every  crime  was  imputed  to  them ;  and  when  even  an 
apology  was  made  for  them  that  seemed  in  some  mea- 
sure to  justify  the  crowd  in  letting  them  loose,  they 
were  beaten,  and  commanded  no  more  to  teach  and 
preach  in  that  name.  Were  the  apostles  surprised 
at  this  treatment?  Not  the  least;  they  received  the 
penalties  they  were  treated  to  as  matters  of  course; 
they  recollected  the  prediction  of  their  Lord;  and  when 
that  prediction  came  to  be  fulfilled  in  their  experience! 
they  viewed  it  as  a  credential  of  their  apostleship,  as 
proof  of  the  iaiihfulness  of  their  mission,  wad  they  were 
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strengthened  and  encouraged  to  go  on ;  they  looked  on 
these  sufferings  as  clearly  marks  of  approval  Had 
they  not  suffered,  they  would  have  thought  that  the 
world  had  grown  so  improved,  that  it  needed  not  their 
teaching,  or  that  they  had  become  so  unfaithful,  that 
they  had  failed  to  utter  the  truth  in  all  its  fulness,  and 
with  all  the  fervour  with  which  they  ought;  and  there- 
fore their  worst  persecutions  had  in  their  bosoms  great 
comfort  to  them, — they  were  proofs  that  they  were  in 
the  right  way,  doing  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  name, 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  for  the  right  end.  And  when 
one  has  a  right  cause  behind  one,  and  a  sublime  object 
before  one,  one  can  endure  a  great  deal  in  fulfilling  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him.  We  read  that  they  rejoiced 
notwithstanding;  they  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  Christ's  sake. 

A  Stoic  can  bear  pain,  and  be  insensible  to  it;  at 
least  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do  so;  a  Christian  takes  the 
pain,  feels  its  stings  acutely,  and  feels  them  the  more 
from  the  elevated  sensitiveness  of  his  soul  and  nature : 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  pain,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
bitterness,  he  rejoices  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  He  can  say  with  the  prophet  of  old,  that 
"  though  the  fig-tree  should  not  blossom,  and  though  the 
herd  should  be  cut  off  from  the  stall,  and  the  labour  of 
the  olive  should  fail,  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  A  Christian  never 
loses  the  true  fountain  of  his  joy.  He  has  Him  within 
him  who  sweetens  blessings  that  are  given,  and  is  a 
substitute  for  blessings  that  forsake  him,  and  is  with 
him,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  his  com- 
fort in  the  time  of  trouble.  Besides,  the  apostles  fe\t, 
and  this  made  them  take  their  sufferings  more  joyMfcj, 
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that  all  they  suffered  was  fitted  to  bring  forth  in  more 
beautiful  relief  the  truths  for  which  they  suffered. 

The  great  experience  of  Christendom,  in  its  best 
though  its  bitterest  ages,  has  been  that  the  flames  that 
consumed  the  martyr  cast  an  undying  splendour  on  the 
truths  for  which  he  suffered;  and  that  the  very  winds 
of  heaven  that  wafted  the  dead  dust  to  the  furthest 
ends  of  the  world,  wafted  with  that  dust  the  glorious 
doctrines  that  he  taught,  the  blessed  name  that  he 
loved,  and  the  savour  of  that  salvation  which  was  unto 
all  and  upon  all  that  believe.  It  has  been  found  lite- 
rally and  strictly  true  'in  every  age,  that  the  blood  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  have  been  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  Ages  of  intense  persecution  have  been  ages 
of  unprecedented  zeal  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  unprecedented  liberality,  devotedness, 
and  love,  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel.  And 
perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  now,  were  it  visited  with 
some  of  the  apostolic  trials,  might  have  more  of  apo- 
stolic faithfulness  in  its  preachers,  and  of  apostolic  spirit 
in  its  people. 

How  high  must  the  name  of  Christ  have  been  in  the 
hearts  of  these  early  Christian  ministers,  when  nothing 
seems  to  have  damped  their  ardour,  nothing  to  have 
arrested  even  for  a  moment  their  mission !  u  They 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus."  They  were 
men,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  one  idea.  They  did  not 
discuss  a  thousand  and  one  questions,  and  expend  upon 
subsidiary  things  their  strength ;  they  concentrated  all 
upon  their  mission.  It  was  their  dreams  by  night;  it 
was  their  bread  and  their  water  by  day :  that  name 
was  their  banner;  that  Saviour  was  their  glory.  Their 
feeling  was  literally  the  language  o£  "PovA,  *  Qo&taftj& 
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that  we  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world." 

We  learn  from  this  zeal,  this  untiring,  this  uninter- 
rupted devotedness,  evidence,  I  think,  conclusive,  that 
these  men  were  sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  not 
only  sincere  in  their  convictions,  but  that  the  truths 
they  taught  had  irresistible  evidence  to  influence  those 
convictions.  Is  it  likely  that  these  men  would  have  so 
suffered  for  what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie  1  Is  it  likely 
that  they  would  have  endured  all  this  shame,  this  con- 
tumely, this  imprisonment,  this  reproach,  this  sure  and 
certain  martyrdom,  merely  to  promote  and  spread  what 
they  knew  to  be  a  lie ;  and  a  lie  too  that  had  no  profit 
for  its  retainers,  a  lie  that  could  never  make  them  rich, 
that  could  find  them  no  patrons,  that  could  secure 
for  them  no  power; — is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that 
with  nothing  to  gain,  with  everything  to  lose,  they 
would  have  thus  suffered  and  sacrificed,  and  braved 
reproach,  imprisonment,  and  death  1  It  is  impossible. 
Yet  these  men  knew  whether  it  was  facts  that  they 
stated.  They  stood  forth,  you  will  observe,  not  simply 
as  the  unfolders  of  a  doctrine,  but  as  witnesses  to  facts. 
They  say  they  saw  Christ;  they  say  they  beheld  his 
miracles, — that  they  saw  him  crucified, — that  they  saw 
him  buried, — that  they  saw  him  rise  from  the  dead, — 
that  they  saw  him  forty  days  amidst  them,  teaching 
and  preaching, — that  they  saw  the  cloud  receive  him 
out  of  sight, — that  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his 
premise,  had  come  down  into  their  hearts,  armed  them 
with  supernatural  power,  and  nerved  them  with  super- 
natural grace.  They  testified  to  these  facts.  If  tiieyNrera 
mere  fictions,  what  could  have,  induced  tiieaa  mefc> 
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possessed  of  great  good  sense,  protesting  against  every 
lie,  reprobating  that  lie  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira, — what  could  have  induced  them  to  give  up 
their  lives,  their  property,  their  all,  to  maintain  a  lie 
which  could  lead  them  in  no  shape  and  in  no  circum- 
stances to  prosperity  and  patronage  1  The  man  that  be- 
lieves Christianity  to  be  a  fable,  in  spite  of  such  thoughts 
as  these,  is  the  credulous  fool;  and  he  that  thinks  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  is  the  wise,  the  sober 
thinking  man. 

These  men,  counting  it  all  honour,  and  rejoicing  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  Christ's 
name,  in  the  language  of  the  last  verse,  "  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  to  preach  Jesus."  Their  threats  made  them 
not  yield  a  single  inch;  they  did  not  cease  to  teach  and 
to  preach  Jesus.  Management,  this  world's  expediency, 
would  have  said,  "  You  had  better  just  leave  this  place, 
and  go  and  preach  Jesus  at  another  place;  or  you  had 
better  just  give  it  up  for  a  little,  and  then  you  can 
speak  with  greater  advantage  in  a  few  weeks  more."  Or 
if  they  had  been  men  of  the  Tractarian  taste  and  tone 
in  those  days,  they  would  have  said,  "You  had  better 
make  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  a  doctrine  of  reserve,  and 
preach  what  the  Pharisees  will  not  object  to,  and  the 
Sadducees  will  not  quarrel  with;  those  soft  and  slippery 
sermons  that  disturb  nobody,  that  please  nobody,  and 
do  good  to  none.  Preach  these  for  a  little,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  unfold  the  full  doctrine."  "  But 
no,"  said  the  apostles;  "Christ  must  occupy  the  whole 
temple  with  his  presence;  he  must  fill  every  niche  of  it 
with  his  glory;  his  name  must  be  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  every  sermon;  his  name  must  be  the  key- 
note  of  every  address;  he  must  occupy  fofc  iox^woA* 
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not  the  background.  We  cannot  cease,  and  we  will 
not  cease,— because  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men, — to  teach  and  to  preach  Christ  Jesus." 

The  words  here  employed,  "teaching  and  preaching," 
indicate  that  they  not  only  preached,  but  catechised. 
Teaching  is  properly  catechising;  preaching,  the  more 
public  and  formal  announcement  of  the  truth.  Or, 
teaching  may  have  been  the  exposition  of  the  chapter, 
and  preaching  the  more  direct  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  In  the  olden  days  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in 
the  days  of  Knox,  the  ancient  institution  was,  that 
there  should  be  in  every  congregation  two  ministers; 
one  called  "the  doctor" — not  an  academical,  but  a 
Christian  title— or  teacher,  who  was  to  expound  the 
Bible;  and  the  other  called  "the  Pastor,"  or  preacher, 
who  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  visit  the  people. 
And  these  two  offices  would  answer  very  much  to  what 
is  here  called  the  teaching  and  the  preaching  of  Christ 
Jesus.  We  may  not  formally  have  what  Knox  thought 
so  good;  but  we  have  in  our  schools  connected  with 
our  churches,  in  our  visitors  and  missionaries,  also  con- 
nected with  our  churches,  what  is  equivalent  to  these 
two :  teaching,  the  instruction  of  the  young;  preaching, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  all ;  and  Christ  Jesus 
the  sum  and  substance  of  both. 

What  is  implied  in  this  assertion,  that  they  taught, 
or  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  ?  First,  they 
preached  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah.  Every 
Pharisee,  and  Sadducee,  and  Jew  in  that  assembly  be- 
lieved that  the  Messiah  was  to  come ;  they  looked  for 
him,  they  waited  for  him :  they  denied  that  Jesus  was 
he;  the  apostles  asserted  that  he  was.  And  you  cm 
&wly  see  and  account  for  their  bitter  antipathy ",  W- 
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cause,  having  crucified  him,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible 
and  overwhelming  conviction,  when  they  were  brought 
to  believe  that  the  Being  they  had  nailed  to  the  cross  was 
the  very  Messiah  predicted  by  the  prophets;  and  that 
they  had  crucified,  not  a  fanatic  like  Theudas,  but  the 
very  Lord  of  glory,  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostles  as- 
serted, and  proved  it  out  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip* 
tures,  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  Now  that  is  what 
we  still  teach  and  preach.  He  is  the  promised  Messiah: 
that  promise  that  broke  in  music  on  the  ears  of  our  first 
parents  in  paradise;  that  promise  which  on  the  mount 
Abraham  caught  when  he  was  about  to  offer  up  his  son, 
his  only  son  Isaac ;  that  promise  that  rung  from  the  harp 
of  David,  and  broke  forth  in  sweet  strains  from  the  lyre 
of  Isaiah;  all  these  were  intimations  of  Him  in  whom 
alone  we  trust,  whose  name  we  bear,  whose  blood  we 
plead  at  the  throne  of  grace;  and  through  whose  media* 
tion  we  look  for  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
They  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  as  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  our  nature.  This  truth  is  so 
solemn  that  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  so.  And  if 
Christ  be  not  the  Messiah,  no  imposition  can  be  so 
awful  as  to  say  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
We  lost  God  in  paradise.  What  was  the  cry  of  all 
humanity?  That  God  would  only  make  himself  known 
to  them  again.  They  tried  to  find  him  in  the  woods, 
in  the  stars,  in  the  fire,  and  in  the  floods;  and  human 
nature  at  last,  weary  with  its  searches  after  God,  deter- 
mined to  make  for  itself  what  its  own  mind  thought 
the  nearest  approximation  to  God.  The  savage  shaped 
the  wood  into  what  he  thought  was  God;  the  polished 
Greek  shaped  the  obedient  marble  into  what  he  thought 
the  likeliest  representation  of  God-,  \>u\.\Kri\i  $£&  >3bs<j 
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could  not  create  him.  Both  felt  that  they  could  not  do 
without  God.  All  idolatry  is  explained  by  human 
nature  thirsting  after  God;  and  haying  failed  to  find 
him,  making  a  god,  that  it  might  be  able  to  live  with 
some  hope  and  some  comfort;  for  Atheism  is  the 
horrible  gulf  in  which  no  wing  can  soar,  no  foot  can 
tread,  and  no  living  thing  can  breathe.  Human  nature 
must  have  a  God;  and  if  it  have  not  the  true  God,  it 
will  cling  to  a  false  one  rather  than  go  without  God 

Now  God  came  to  us  when  we  could  not  go  to  him. 
Jesus  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  has  come  down 
so  low,  so  close  to  us,  that  we  can  see  him;  and  he 
remains  in  every  feature  so  holy,  in  every  act  so  divine, 
that  we  can  read  in  him  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
1  need  now  no  idol,  no  image,  no  picture;  I  do  not 
want  to  see  him  by  sense;  I  am  satisfied  to  know  that 
he  is,  to  feel  in  my  growing  happiness  and  likeness  to 
hiraralf  that  he  is  in  contact  with  me,  that  I  am  a 
branch  of  that  vine,  a  living  member  of  that  body,  an 
heir  with  him,  and  a  joint-heir  with  Christ,  of  God. 
What  a  blessed  thought  then  that  God  has  come  down 
to  us,  that  every  page  of  the  Bible  is  a  sketch  of  God ! 
What  is  the  whole  New  Testament?  Christ's  words 
perpetuated,  Christ's  likeness  framed,  and  fixed,  and 
durable  for  ever.  When  I  want  to  know  what  Christ 
is,  I  do  not  go  to  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  but  to  my 
Bible.  The  only  picture  of  himself  that  God  has  left 
is  the  Bible ;  and  even  that  picture  no  man  may  bow 
down  to  and  worship;  for  if  any  one  were  to  worship 
the  only  likeness  of  God  that  we  have,  fire  would  pro- 
ceed from  its  mouth,  and  reveal  the  solemn  announce- 
ment, true  even  there,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  tTo&  Loi& 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

vol.  v.  n 
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When  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  As  we  read  through  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  let  us  well  weigh  this,  let  us  well  notice 
this:  Christ's  death  is  constantly  set  forth  by  the 
apostles  in  this  light.  Jesus  lived  as  a  model,  but  that 
was  not  all,  nor  the  chief  thing  in  his  character.  Jesus 
died  as  a  martyr,  but  that  was  not  all,  nor  the  chief 
feature  in  his  death.  There  was  more  in  both.  He 
lived  obeying  a  law  that  we  had  broken;  he  died 
making  atonement  for  sin  of  which  we  had  been  guilty. 
He  paid  by  his  obedience  all  that  we  creatures  owed  to 
God;  he  endured  in  his  sufferings  all  that  we  sinners 
had  deserved  from  God.  So  that  as  a  creature  I  am 
entitled  to  happiness,  for  Christ  has  done  for  me  what 
I  could  not  do  myself;  as  a  sinner,  I  am  delivered  from 
ruin,  for  Christ  has  suffered  for  me  what  I  never  could 
have  exhausted  through  eternity  by  my  sufferings.  He 
took  my  place,  endured  my  curse,  obeyed  my  obliga- 
tions, fulfilled  my  duties;  and  when  I  stand  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  am  asked  what  right  I 
have  to  enter  into  heaven?  I  will  not  say,  "  I  have 
done  this,  or  I  have  done  that;  or  I  have  suffered  this, 
or  I  haTe  suffered  that:"  but  I  will  say,  "He  that 
knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  me,  that  I,  who  have 
done  nothing  but  sin,  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  by  him;  and  I  ask  for  a  crown  of  glory, — the 
brightest  that  shines  in  heaven, — not  for  anything  I 
am,  or  anything  I  have  done,  but  simply  for  this,  that 
Christ  suffered  my  curse,  obeyed  the  law  that  I  had 
broken:  and  in  him,  and  through  him,  and  for  his 
sake,  I  receive  a  crown  of  glory." 

My  dear  jfriends,  our  title  to  laeaven  \&  tio!  ^^m%  <& 
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degrees.  I  believe  one  cause  of  much  of  our  disquiet 
is  this;  that  one  says,  "  I  think  that  I  have  some  right 
to  heaven,  but  I  cannot  have  all  that  is  demanded;" 
and  another  thinks,  "I  cannot  enter  into  heaven,  for 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be."  My  dear  friends,  the 
right  to  heaven  of  the  weakest  believer  and  the  greatest 
believer  is  precisely  the  same.  Weak  faith  that  trem- 
bles on  the  very  verge  of  extinction  has  not  therefore 
a  weak  Saviour;  and  strong  faith  that  can  remove 
mountains  has  not  therefore  a  strong  Saviour.  Weak 
faith  lessens  your  comfort,  but  not  your  safety;  and 
strong  faith  increases  your  comfort,  but  not  your  safety. 
Tour  title  to  heaven  is  not  the  strength  of  your  faith, 
nor  the  firmness  of  your  hope,  nor  the  purity  of  your 
character,  nor  the  deeds  of  philanthropy  youbave  done ; 
it  is  exclusively  what  Christ  is,  and  what  Christ  has 
suffered,  and  what  Christ  has  done;  my  representative, 
my  substitute  for  me. 

Now  that  is  the  simplest  explanation  I  can  give 
of  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  hope. 
I  know  all  the  difficulties  and.  objections  that  will 
start  up,  not  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  but  in  the 
minds  of  other  people.  They  will  instantly  say,  "  Then, 
if  what  we  do  is  not  to.  help  us  to  heaven,  what  is 
the  use  of  doing  anything  at  all? "  The  answer  is, 
If  God  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  is  it  not  human 
nature, — and  if  sanctified  human  nature,  it  is  surer 
still, — to  respond  gratefully  to  him,  and  say,  "We  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  thee?"  If  God  has 
so  loved  us  that  he  has  admitted  us  to  heaven  gratis, 
will  not  the  instinctive  response  be,  "  We  cannot  b\xt 
lore  him  who  has  thus  loved  us  1 "  And  what  IS  \cre&\ 
The  law  in  principle.  If  there  be  love  to  God  m  m? 
g2 
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heart>  there  will  be  the  whole  law  in  my  life.  For  what 
is  the  law?  It  is  comprehended  in  this:  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  And  de- 
pend upon  it,  if  you  love  a  person,  you  will  not  wilfully 
offend  that  person;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  ever 
try  to  oblige,  to  please,  and  to  do  what  that  person 
prefers.  The  very  principle  of  our  obedience  is  doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly  with  God;  not,  to 
get  heaven,  but  because  we  have  already  got  it  And 
the  difference  is  this.  Those  persons  that  are  working 
their  way  to  heaven,  as  they  call  it,  are  wretched 
slaves,  trying  to  pay  what  they  never  can  pay,  and 
serving  God  as  slaves  serve  a  task-master,  under  the 
terror  of  punishment,  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  pay- 
ment for  what  they  do,  if  they  succeed, — a  low,  grovel- 
ling, mercenary,  craven  feeling.  But  the  attitude  of 
a  Christian  is  loving  God,  obeying  God,  serving  God : 
not  as  a  slave  a  taskmaster;  not  making  payment  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate;  but  as  a  son  showing  how 
he  loves  his  parent ;  as  one  who  has  been  benefacted, 
showing  how  he  loves  his  benefactor.  The  one  works 
to  heaven,  and  misses  it ;  the  other  works  from 
heaven,  and  therefore  lives  purely,  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glo- 
rious appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  our  great  God  and 
Saviour. 

The  apostles  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  this 
peculiarity  in  Christ's  death,  that  it  was  atoning.  No 
man  spake  as  Christ  did,  no  man  lived  as  Christ  lived, 
and  no  man  died  as  Christ  died.  There  never  was  an 
atonement  made  upon  earth  before,  as  there  never  has 
been  an  atonement  made  upon  eartti  sinae  \n&.  On 
him  were  laid  the  sins  of  us  afl-,  and  \r^  "nim^a*  *a» 
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justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

They  preached  also  his  intercession  at  God's  right 
hand.  He  is  exalted  a  Prince  to  give  repentance;  and 
a  Saviour  to  give  remission;  and  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  What  a  blessed  thought  is 
that, — that  the  lowly  Christian  upon  earth  has  a  repre- 
sentative at  God's  right  hand.  My  flesh  and  blood  is 
there;  my  difficulties  are  reflected  there;  my  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  trials,  and  doubts,  and  suspicions,  have  all 
sympathy  there.  Christ  knows  our  frame;  he  enters 
into  all  the  nooks,  and  crannies,  and  retreats,  and 
recesses  of  our  sorrows,  our  fears,  our  doubts,  our 
difficulties.  It  is  not  true,  that  he  sees  the  whole, 
but  not  each  individual.  Christ  Jesus  is  as  much 
concerned,  and  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
humblest  Christian,  as  he  is  with  his  own  holy  and 
divine  nature ;  and  he  is  as  interested  in  that  indi- 
vidual, and  as  truly  sympathises  with  that  individual, 
and  sympathises  with  sorrows  in  that  individual  that 
the  world  would  laugh  at  if  they  heard  them,  as  if  that 
individual  were  the  only  being  in  God's  earth  to  be 
sympathised  with  and  to  be  felt  for.  Blessed  thought, 
" Thou  God  seest,"  not  us,  but  " seest  me" 

And  when  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  his  coming  again. 
u  He  cometh  in  the  clouds."  "  Looking  for  that  blessed 
hope."  "  Unto  them  that  look  for  him  will  he  come 
the  second  time."  We  know  not  how  near  that  may 
be.  All  the  signs  and  premonitions  of  a  closing  dis- 
pensation gather  in  our  horizon;  everything  indicates 
a  time  of  trouble  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  fcinfifc 
the  world  began.     And  that  time  of  trouble  TO  knew 
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will  be  short;  "for  the  elect's  sake,"  he  says,  "it  will 
be  short"  But  we  know  that  during  it,  or. at  the  end 
of  it,  he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory;  and  God's  people  will  then  say,  "  Lo, 
this  is  our  God;  we  have  waited  for  him:  this  is  our 
salvation." 

The  bound-line  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  Christ  upon  the  Throne. 
The  subject  of  their  sermons  was  Christ  that  suffered; 
the  object  of  the  hope  they  taught  was  Christ  that  was 
to  come  again.  These  are  the  two  outlines  of  what  is 
implied  in  teaching  and  preaching  Jesus. 

This  truth  was  not  an  incidental  thing  in  their 
teaching.  Christ  was  not  an  incidental  topic :  it  was 
not  a  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine;  it  was  not  a  truth, 
but  it  was  the  truth  that  they  taught.  Many  a  preacher 
gives  Christ  a  place  in  his  sermons;  but  only  the 
preachers  that  have  the  apostolical  succession, — that 
is,  the  true  succession  of  doctrine,  not  the  absurd  and 
false  one  of  personality, — give  Christ  the  place  in  their 
sermons. 

Notice,  in  the  next  place,  how  plainly  they  preached. 
In  the  apostles'  language  no  grandiloquent,  no  splendid 
display,  but  terse,  simple,  direct  to  its  object.  "  Whether 
it  be  better  to  obey  God,  or  man,  judge  ye;  for  we 
cannot  but  preach  that  which  we  know." 

*'  Careless,  as  a  dying  man 
Of  dying  men's  esteem ; 
Happy,  0  God,  if  thou  approve, 
Though  all  beside  condemn." 

And  they  preached,  in  the  next  place,  prayerfully. 
They  prayed  in  the  temple,  they  prayed  in  the  upper 
room,  when  a  hundred  and  troenfrj  trst^  asaisaft&s&. 
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together;  and  they  felt,  what  every  preacher  should 
now  feel,  that  even  a  divine  truth  cannot  change  a 
fallen  heart.  It  needs  a  divine  power  to  apply  that 
divine  truth  to  the  human  heart  to  make  that  heart 
new.  We  must  not  put  even  God's  truth  in  the  room 
of  God  the  Spirit  The  truth  is  the  instrument  in  his 
hand ;  it  is  not  the  substitute  for  his  power.  And  we 
can  never  expect  a  Pentecostal  blessing,  unless  we  have 
a  Pentecostal  spirit.  Let  us  pray,  therefore,  that  God 
the  Spirit  would  bless  what  we  preach,  and  what  you 
hear,  that  the  Gospel  may  be  to  us  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life.  And  why  should  not  results  similar  to  those 
that  followed  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  follow  our 
preaching  still?  We  have  the  same  truths,  we  have 
the  same  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  the  same  throne  of  grace. 
Souls  are  not  worse,  sinners  are  not  more  inveterate; 
God's  arm  is  not  shortened,  God's  ear  is  not  heavy. 
Why  then  have  we  not  all  five  thousand  added  to  the 
church  at  one  time,  and  five  thousand  at  another? 
Why  has  Christianity  made  so  slow  and  tortuous  a 
progress  on  the  earth  ?  Not  because  heaven  is  yet  full; 
not  because  God  is  weary  with  forgiving;  not  because 
Christ's  blood  has  lost  its  efficacy;  not  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  sanctify;  but  because  we  have  lost 
our  confidence  in  his  word, — the  divine  habit  of  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  its  preaching.  And  when  the  whole 
Church,  believing  in  all  its  simplicity  God's  simple  word, 
shall  begin  to  pray  with  all  fervour  for  God's  almighty 
blessing,  then  God,  our  own  God,  will  bless  us,  the  earth 
will  yield  her  increase,  Christ  will  come  unto  them  that 
1  jok  for  him,  and  all  things  shall  be  made  new. 

Oh,  may  this  he  our  happy  and  blessed  experience, 
for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MURMURING  OP  PARTIES — REMEDY — DEACONS,  THEIR  DUTY — STEPHEN 
A  CONTROVERSIALIST— OUR  WEAPONS. 

Those  days,  that  are  here  referred  to,  are  evidently 
allusive  to  the  days  of  prosperity  and  great  progress 
that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  amid  the  multitudes  of  Judea. 
You  will  recollect,  that  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  in 
the  chapter  before  that,  we  have  intimation  indeed  of 
the  persecution  to  which  the  apostles  were  subjected ; 
but  no  less  clear  and  decided  information  that  the  cause 
of  Christ,  the  claims  of  his  Gospel,  the  power  of  his 
truth,  prevailed  and  spread  amid  the  great  masses  of 
Judea. 

Well,  in  those  days,  when  all  was  real  prosperity, 
though  not  unaccompanied  with  persecution  to  them 
that  preached  the  truth;  and  the  number  of  the 
disciples— that  is,  true  Christians — was  greatly  multi- 
plied, there  occurred  a  quarrel,  a  murmuring,  between 
the  Grecians  and  the  Hebrews,  "  because  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration."  That  is  to 
say,  all  the  Christians  of  that  age,  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  not  by  a  law  obligatory  then,  or  obligatory  now, 
brought  their  goods,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles' 
feet;  and  distribution  was  made,  we  are  told,  unto 
every  one,  as  lie  had  need.    "But  t\ie  mv&t\fcv\&a  ts«*^ 
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suspicious,  uncharitable;  and  the  Grecians  —  that  is, 
those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue,  and  who  read 
the  Scripture  in  the  Greek  Septuagint;  not  the  Greek 
people,  the  natives  of  Greece,  but  the  Greoised  Jews,  or 
Hellenists,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  born  probably 
in  distant  lands,  and  used  the  Greek  tongue,  but  in 
their  religion  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, — fancied,  or 
thought,  or  were  told,  at  all  events  they  believed, 
that  because  they  were  not  born  in  Jerusalem,  their 
widows  and  relatives  were  overlooked  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  goods;  and  that  the  Hebrew  widows 
and  Hebrew  orphans, — that  is,  those  born  in  Palestine, 
—had  a  precedence,  which  they  thought,  in  a  matter 
of  charity,  did  not  justly  belong  to  them.  Now  this 
suspicion  may  have  been  correct,  or  it  may  have  been 
incorrect;  in  all  probability  it  was  incorrect.  The 
apostles  sought  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God ;  but  instead  of  arguing  upon 
the  matter,  they  proposed  a  scheme  that  was  fitted  to 
crush  controversy  in  its  egg,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  quiet  and  a  happy  issue,  as  was  actually  and  in  fact 
the  result  The  twelve,— that  is,  the  twelve  apostles, 
— hearing  this  charge  made  against  them,  instead  of 
arguing,  and  quarrelling,  and  fighting,  and  protesting, 
as  modern  ecclesiastics  would  probably  do,  called  the 
multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them, — that  is,  the 
Christian  congregation,  the  Christian  people, — and  they 
said,  "  Well,  we  now  see  that  by  temporal  affairs  being 
entrusted  to  our  hands,  suspicious  are  entertained  of 
us  which  we  are  conscious  we  do  not  deserve.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  is  not  to  weigh  our  character  against 
your  suspicious  but  to  adopt  a  plan  that  wil\  put  wa.  i 
end  to  your  suspicions  by  rendering  them  a\»o\ute\j| 
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impossible."  And  therefore  they  called  the  multitude, 
and  they  said  to  the  multitude,  "  It  is  not  reasonable 
that  we  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  leave  what 
is  the  minister's  function,  preaching  the  word,  and 
should  engage  in  what  is  properly  the  layman's  function, 
attending  to  distributing  money  at  tables  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  poor.  That  is  an  admitted  feet." 
And  this  sentiment  has  been  shown  to  be  true  and 
weighty  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  The  least  im- 
partial men  in  all  temporal  matters  have  been  eccle- 
siastics. It  is  their  duty  to  preach  the  word ;  to  illus- 
trate in  their  life,  and  embody  in  their  sermons,  God's 
holy  word ;  but  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  lay- 
men, whether  they  be  elders  or  deacons,  to  take  charge 
of,  and  administer  impartially,  the  temporalities  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  worst  administrators  of 
temporalities  have  been  ecclesiastics;  and  the  less  of 
such  ministrations  placed  in  their  hands  the  better: 
and  the  reason  is,  that  if  they  are  minding  their  own 
duty,  which  is  to  preach  the  word,  and  study  to  preach 
it  with  effect,  they  will  have  no  time,  and  no  head,  and 
no  tact,  to  spare  for  minding  your  duty,  which  is  to 
attend  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  The  apostles, 
therefore,  with  consummate  good  sense,  said,  "  It  is 
not  meet  that  we  should  be  troubled  by  this  matter. 
We  have  enough  upon  our  heads,  upon  our  hearts,  upon 
our  consciences,  independent  of  this.  And  as  laymen 
can  do  this  well,  and  do  it  better  than  we  can,  and  do 
it  with  less  suspicion  of  partiality  than  we  can ;  let  you, 
therefore,  select  seven  men," — that  is  supposed  to  be 
the  perfect  number,  a  competent  number, — "seven 
men  of  honest  report;"  that  is,  having  a  good  charac- 
ter not  men  of  damaged  character — "  £w\V  o£  \2a»  Hol^ 
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Ghost " — that  is,  regenerated  men — "  and  wisdom, 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business."  Now,  mark 
what  is  peculiar;  while,  here,  the  selection  of  the  elders 
and  deacons  is  with  the  people,  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  appoint,  and  pray  over,  and  designate  to 
the  function,  whatever  that  function  may  be,  which 
they  are  assigned. 

"  Well,  then,"  say  the  apostles,  u  we  will  give  our- 
selves continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  which  is  our  function."  Now  whenever  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  begin  to  meddle  with  things  alien  to 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  they  injure  them- 
selves and  injure  the  cause  of  Christ.  Whenever  a 
minister  begins  to  look  after  his  own  interests  in  the 
congregation,  you  will  find  the  congregation  will  soon 
cease  to  look  after  those  interests  for  him.  And  if 
ministers  would  mind  their  own  work,  which  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  cease  to  mind  their  people's 
work,  which  is  to  contribute  to .  its  maintenance,  they 
would  do  much  greater  good,  and  even  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view  would  far  more  efficiently  succeed.  Let 
the  ministry  efficiently  do  its  duty,  with  all  its  might, 
in  prayer,  in  faithfulness,  in  sympathy,  and  in  love; 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  a  ministry  will 
not  want  success  or  the  blessing  of  God  with  it. 

Well,  "the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude:" 
evidently  they  were  not  a  captious  multitude  in  those 
days ;  they  were  not  disposed  to  attach  a  veto  to  this ; 
they  saw  it  was  quite  reasonable  and  quite  right,  and  they 
entered  into  it  with  all  their  heart;  and  they  chose 
Stephen  and  six  others,  whose  names  are  given ;  "  whom 
they  set  before  the  apostles:  and  when  they  had  prajefli, 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  them."  This  was  a  common 
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rite  among  the  Jews  in  designating  a  person  to  an 
office,  every  one  imploring  a  blessing  on  his  head. 

We  then  read  that  "  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power, 
did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.  Then 
there  arose  certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is  called  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines."  There  has  been  a  great 
dispute  as  to  who  these  were.  The  Libertines  were 
evidently  the  people  of  a  country, — Libertines  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  licentious,  but  natives  of  a  country  so 
called;  the  same  as  Cyrenians,  of  C^renia;  Alexan- 
drians, of  Alexandria.  And  these  people  argued  with 
Stephen.  Stephen  was  a  controversialist;  he  discussed 
with  them,  he  held  controversy  with  them,  and  very 
properly  and  very  scripturally  so.  But,  like  all  beaten 
controversialists,  these  people,  when  they  could  not 
answer  Stephen's  arguments,  fell  back  upon  the  State's 
weapons,  and  brought  the  influence  of  Caesar  to  put 
down  facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  not,  with 
their  own  intelligence  and  information,  reply  to.  Now 
this  has  been  the  practice  constantly  of  a  beaten  party. 
Whenever  a  party  has  recourse  to  physical,  political,  or 
material  weapons  in  a  controversy,  it  is  always  evidence 
that  it  has  the  worst  of  it.  Truth  is  mighty;  truth 
will  prevail;  there  is  no  fear  of  its  defeat;  it  has  re- 
sources infinite  and  inexhaustible :  and  to  have  recourse 
to  carnal  weapons  for  the  maintenance  or  spread  of 
truth,  indicates,  either  that  you  have  not  truth  upon 
your  side,  or  that  you  have  not  confidence  in  the 
supremacy  and  majesty  of  the  truth  of  God.  They 
accordingly  "  suborned  men,  which  said,  We  have  heard 
him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and  against 
God. "  So  far,  there  was  truth  in  this  -,  so  far,  there 
was  a  falsehood  m  it.     He  did  say  t\\»k  \tas  fo^  fct 
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Moses  were  ended;  he  did  Bay,  that  the  temple  was 
about  to  expire,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
now  to  supersede  the  Levitical;  and  these  parties  con- 
strued this  into  blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and 
against  the  Lord. 

Speak  truth,  and  bad  men  will  always  pervert  it 
Tou  never  can  say  what  is  true  without  somebody 
taking  up  a  perverse  apprehension  of  it :  but  still,  this 
you  must  not  mind.  Our  path  is  plain — to  speak  the 
truth,  to  preach  the  Gospel :  and  if  we  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, in  the  sight  of  God  and  in  the  sight  of  man,  our 
cause,  if  not  our  face,  will  shine  as  if  it  were  the  face  of 
an  angel. 
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have  been  by  this  time.  The  poor  Romanist  holds  to 
tradition,  as  if  it  were  the  infallible  transmission  of 
truth.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Flood,  what  God  spake  amid 
the  wrecks  of  Paradise  —  the  very  Gospel — was  left 
to  the  oral  transmission  of  Adam  and  his  children. 
But  what  was  the  practical  issue  %  That,  though  from 
Adam  in  Paradise,  to  Noah  in  the  Ark,  there  inter- 
vened but  three  links,  owing  to  the  longevity  of 
mankind,  yet  so  distorted  had  the  truth  become,  so 
corrupted  had  the  practical  effects  of  that  truth  be- 
come, that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,  and  there 
was  none  righteous — no,  not  one.  Well,  if  oral  tradi- 
tion failed  in  its  transmission  through  two  thousand 
years,  with  only  three  transmitting  links  to  be  re- 
sponsible, how  much  more  will  it  fail  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  eighteen  centuries,  where  more  than  fifty  gene- 
rations have  necessarily  been  the  transmitters  of  it  If 
we  were  left  to  oral  transmission,  the  word  of  God,  so 
called,  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  no  more 
like  the  word  of  God  pronounced  in  the  first,  than  the  « 
snowball  at  the  foot  of  Looh-na-garr,  in  a  winter's 
storm,  would  be  like  the  snowball  that  started  from  its 
loftiest  crags  to  pursue  its  movement  downward  to  the 
valley  below.  The  great  law  of  tradition  is,  that  it 
collects,  and  works  into  and  weaves  with  itself  all 
heterogeneous  materials,  till  what  started  in  its  virgin 
purity  ends  in  a  heterogeneous  and  consolidated  mass 
of  all  corrupting  and  corruptible  things.  But,  thanks 
be  to  God,  we  have  this  word,  not  sounding  in  the 
air,  but  fixed  a  stereotype.  "  It  is  written,"  is  the  de- 
finition  of  it  The  command  is,  "  What  thou  nearest, 
write. "    The  word  of  Paul  is  tbe  ScrVptvure  ol  \arikKc. 
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The  word  spoken  in  the  first  century  is  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so :  thanks  be 
to  God  that  this  word  is  written. 

When  we  think  of  the  word  of  God,  we  must  thank 
him,  and  praise  him,  and  bless  him  for  its  preservation. 
I  think  the  existence  of  a  Bible,  in  its  unmutilated 
purity  and  integrity,  upon  a  pulpit  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  just  as  great  a  miracle  (and  I  speak  not 
rashly,  but  advisedly) — as  the  budding  and  blossoming 
of  Aaron's  rod.  For  what  is  the  feet  ?  Those  books, 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  classics,  beautiful  in  style, 
but  pandering  to  every  passion  and  corrupt  sympathy 
of  human  nature,  which  man  wished  to  preserve,  which 
scholars  struggled  to  preserve, — which  all  men  loved, 
and  all  men  therefore  patronised, — have,  without  ex* 
ception,  been  mutilated,  and  most  of  them  been  lost; 
so  that  those  that  we  have  are  mere  fragments  and 
specimens  of  those  that  were  originally  written.  But 
this  Book,  mind  you,  which  all  men  hated,  because 
a  prophet  that  rebuked  their  sins,  protested  against 
their  practices,  reasoned  in  their  reluctant  ears  of 
righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment, — which 
all  men  hated,  which  the  fires  have  tried  to  burn, 
which  the  floods  have  sought  to  overwhelm,  to  which 
poisonous  notes  and  comments  have  been  attached, 
in  order  to  dilute  and  to  explain  away, — this  book,  ill- 
treated,  opposed,  despised  of  all  men,  remains  this  day 
an  exception  to  the  law  under  which  the  classics 
have  come,  and  stands  before  you  so  pure,  so  unmuti- 
lated, that  the  echo  of  one  side  of  the  glen  is  not  truer 
to  the  original  sound  on  the  opposite,  than  the  Bible 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  the  Bible  that  "Nm 
written  in  the  first. 
vol.  v.  a 
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Now,  how  can  we  account  for  this  9  The  only  ex- 
planation of  it  is,  that  God  has  been  with  it, — that 
his  broad  shield  has  been  over  it  All  things  of  the 
past  have  more  or  less  been  injured  or  effaced,  except 
this.  Eloquent  pages  have  disappeared, — inscriptions 
on  the  red  granite  of  Egypt  have  been  effaced, — monu- 
ments of  bronze  have  been  melted, — the  solid  rock 
has  been  calcined, — priests  have  passed  away  without 
a  successor, — temples  have  Mien,  and  left  not  a  wreck 
behind;  but  the  frail  parchment,  the  frailer  paper, 
has  held  fast  its  trust,  and  preserved  for  us  and  for 
our  children  the  everlasting  word,  when  monuments, 
and  rocks,  and  granite,  and  all  strong  and  supposed  to 
be  indestructible  things,  have  come  under  the  great  law 
of  dust  returning  to  dust  Now,  how  can  we  account 
for  this  ?  •  Only  upon  the  ground  that  a  ceaseless  pre- 
sence has  been  over  it.  A  Bible  in  a  pulpit  in  1855  is 
as  startling  a  miracle,  though  we  be  accustomed  to  it, 
as  if  a  man  were  to  appear  this  day  who  had  outlived 
nineteen  centuries, — who  had  been  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  not  drowned, — who  had  been  thrown  into  the 
furnace,  and  yet  not  burned, — to  whom  prussic-acid 
and  arsenic  had  been  administered,  and  yet  he  is  not 
poisoned, — who  had  been  riddled  with  shot  and  shell, 
and  yet  not  destroyed.  If  such  a  man  were  to  appear 
this  day,  after  having  survived  all  these  for  nineteen 
centuries,  your  universal  verdict  would  be,  "  Omnipre- 
sence must  have  sheltered  him,  Omnipotence  must 
have  shielded  him."  This  is  the  man;  this  very  book  is 
just  in  that  condition.  The  word  of  God,  in  our  own 
tongue,,  in  our  own  language,  is  the  five  loaves  mul- 
tiplied into  food  for  thousands, — is  Aaron's  rod,  that 
budded,  and  blossomed,  and  bore  akaon^a,— \&  ^  ^\aaA- 
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ing  miracle,  that  will  not  cease  till  suns  have  risen  to 
set  no  more. 

In  the  next  place,  this  word  is  not  only  thus  fixed, 
has  not  only  thus  been  preserved,  but  is  still  pro* 
claimed.  It  combines  all  the  fixity  of  a  stereotype 
with  all  the  elasticity  of  an  apostolic  proclamation. 
Because  apostles  do  not  preach  it,  it  does  not  cease 
to  be  preached;  or  rather,  because  it  is  written,  it  is 
not  the  less  spoken.  We  combine  in  the  nineteenth 
century  all  the  advantages  of  an  apostle's  inspiration 
fixed  upon  the  sacred  page,  and  all  the  freeness  and 
the  elasticity  of  an  ambassador's  proclamation  preached 
and  taught  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday.  Now,  this 
blessed  book,  this  word  of  God,  is  still  taught  in 
every  pulpit;  and  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  are  still  seen  in  every  land.  You 
say,  "  What  is  the  advantage  of  preaching  %  Is  it  not 
enough  to  read  the  Bible  ? "  It  would  be  enough — I 
believe  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  alone  is  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation;  but  I  have  always  found 
that  those  who  say,  "  We  do  not  want  to  hear  a  sermon: 
what  the  preacher  says,  if  he  speak  truth,  is  already  in 
the  Bible,  and  we  can  read  it  there ;  but  if  he  do  not 
speak  truth,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  him,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  not  for  our  edification;" — but 
you  will  find,  if  you  pursue  the  objector  more  closely, 
that  those  who  do  not  come  to  hear  the  word  preached, 
are  not  overmuch  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  word  at 
home;  and  that  the  excuse  that  they  can  read  the  Bible 
at  home,  is  merely  a  pretension  and  a  pretence,  to 
impose  upon  you,  not  really  an  imposition  upon  them- 
selves for  neglecting  these  things  altogether.  M"B\&? 
you  aak,  "what  is  the  advantage  of  the  word  ipcewJhaSA* 
H2 
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It  is  just  this :  that  the  seeds  of  truth  are  iu  the  Bible*, 
as  in  a  granary.  The  preacher  s  voice,  like  the  winds  of 
heaven,  scatters  those  seeds  over  the  mighty  multitude. 
They  take  root,  they  germinate,  and  grow,  by  God's 
blessing,  into  glorious  harvests.  The  word  read  is 
always  true,  always  saving;  but  you  know — and  I  appeal 
to  your  own  feelings  and  experience,  if  it  be  not  the 
fact — that  a  text  may  be  so  read  by  the  preacher,  or 
a  text  may  be  so  arranged,  and  placed,  and  connected 
by  the  preacher,  that  it  will  come  home  to  you  with 
a  force  from  the  pulpit  with  which  it  never  came  home 
when  you  read  it  in  the  Bible  before ;  and  you  say, 
when  you  go  home,  "  How  wonderful !  I  never  saw  that 
text  in  that  light  before— it  never  struck  me  in  that 
way  before."  Now,  all  that  the  preacher  has  done  is, 
not  to  invent  a  new  truth,  nor  to  strike  out  a  new  text, 
but  to  take  the  old,  the  precious  gem,  and  to  put  it  in 
a  new  light,  set  it  at  a  new  angle;  so  that,  reflecting 
«nd  refracting  the  light  of  heaven,  it  presents  itself  to 
you  with  a  splendour,  an  emphasis,  and  a  power  with 
which  you  never  felt  it  or  invested  it  before.  And  thus 
the  preaching  of  the  word  is  still  mighty,  still  a  duty, 
still  blessed  to  thousands  of  mankind.  And  do  we  not 
find  it  true  in  other  matters  ?  For  instance,  you  will 
find  almost  everything  about  science  in  some  book — 
you  will  find  everything  about  the  East,  about  Turkey, 
and  about  the  war,  in  the  Times  newspaper,  or  the 
Daily  News,  or  the  Morning  Herald;  but  you  find 
individuals  are  giving  lectures  here  upon  Turkey, — 
another  gives  a  lecture  there  upon  the  war, — another 
gives  his  sentiments  upon  the  prospects,  probabilities, 
and  issues  of  it — upon  the  probabilities  of  its  termina- 
iion  or  its  continuance; — and  you  fcn&  \fos&  Vkst*  \& 
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something  in  the  spoken  word  so  superior  to  all  that 
is  in  the  written  word,  that  you  will  go  to  hear  a~ 
lecturer  tell  you  in  a  lecture-room,  and  probably  pay 
half-a-crown  to  hear  him,  what  you  can  read  in  the 
newspaper  next  morning,  or  what  you  read  the  morning 
before  in  the  newspaper,  much  better  said,  and  much 
more  accurately  said.  Why  is  this?  Because  you 
know  that  there  is  a  force  in  the  word  spoken  that 
there  is  not  in  the  word  written;  and  though  know- 
ledge spreads  and  information  is  disseminated,  and 
papers  now  convey  what  they  never  conveyed  before, 
yet  men  are  never  wearied  with  going  to  hear  A.  unfold 
some  great  political  question,  or  B.  discuss  some  great 
problem,  or  C.  give  information  upon  some  great  and 
startling  crisis.  And  so  we  find  it  again  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Why  is  it  there  that  they  do  not  at  once 
write  ?  It  would  be  much  better,  it  would  be  much 
simpler,  if  the  Prime  Minister  were  just  to  convey  his 
sentiments  in  the  newspaper  next  morning  in  one 
column,  and  the  Opposition  were  just  to  convey  theirs 
in  an  opposite  or  parallel  column.  The  thing  would  be 
all  seen  and  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  multitude; 
but  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  force  in  the  living  voice, 
speaking  to  a  living  crowd,  that  will  carry  majorities, 
when  the  same  sentiments,  conveyed  in  cold  type  and 
upon  cold  paper,  fail  to  strike  and  to  have  effect.  Now, 
if  this  be  so  in  the  things  of  this  world,  why  should  you 
not  employ  an  engine  of  confessed  power  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  which  is  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  1  I 
have  taken  the  lowest  view;  but  I  may  take  a  higher  view, 
and  say  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  an  ordinance 
of  God;  and  he  has  promised  specially  to  bleaaitaes^w.* 
Hon,  Its  enforcement,  its  illustration,  its  living  uttera&fcfc 
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in  the  ears  of  living  and  responsible  men.     So  much, 
then,  for  that  word  which  is  here  said  to  have  increased. 

The  word  of  God  preached,  the  word  of  Ood  written, 
the  word  of  God  enforced  as  the  mind  of  God,  in  the 
second  place,  increased.  In  what  sense  did  it  in- 
crease? First,  it  increased  in  extent.  More  mouths 
unfolded  it,  more  ears  heard  it,  more  hearts  were  im- 
pressed by  it;  increasing  thousands  acknowledged  it 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God. 
It  increased,  in  the  next  place,  in  acceptance.  It 
not  only  grew  in  width,  in  spread,  in  extent,  but  in 
depth.  Hearts  that  were  cold  glowed  with  its  truths; 
minds  that  were  benighted  were  enlightened  by  its 
doctrines;  souls  that  were  downcast  were  impressed, 
and  cheered,  and  elevated,  by  its  promises;  and  more 
and  more  mankind  learned  how  frail  and  fleeting  is  all 
that  Priest,  and  Scribe,  and  Sadducee called  great;  how 
lasting  is  the  least  thing  that  God  has  pronounced  true. 
It  inoreased  in  its  self-evidencing  power.  Men  saw 
more  and  more  that  it  was  not  a  dream,  not  a  fable,  not 
a  fancy,  but  the  very  word  of  God.  The  strongest 
evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  it.  No  man  will  become  a 
thorough  sceptic  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  word  of  God.  I  remember  when  I  first  felt  its 
power  I  believed  it,  because  I  could  do,  what  I  can  do 
still,  prove  demonstrably  to  any  reasonable  man  that 
this  book  is  the  book  of  God,  or  so  prove  it  that  if  he 
cannot  accept  it  as  God's  word  for  the  reasons  that  I 
assign,  he  must  reject  all  human  testimony,  and  despise 
all  verdicts  of  juries  and  sentiments  of  judges  whatever 
from  the  first  century  to  the  last.  But  when  I  re- 
oeived  it  simply  on  evidence  that  it  ^a&  tnxa,  kc^to* 
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satisfied  it  was  true,  it  was  a  cold  conviction;  it  was 
like  moonlight  in  the  heart,  very  clear,  hut  very,  very 
cold.     But  when  I  read  this  book  more,  studied  it 
more,  saw  harmonies  where  there  seemed  only  to  be 
discord  before,  detected  latent  links  of  union  where 
I  saw  none  before,  saw  hidden  under  it  the  gleam  of 
the  glory  of  God  as  he  passed  by,  I  found  that  the 
more  I  read  of  this  book,  and  the  more  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  precious  contents,  the  profbunder,  the 
deeper,  the  warmer  was  my  conviction  that  it  was  the 
very  word  of  God,  the  very  shadow  of  the  Most  High. 
No  man  that  knows  it  thoroughly  can  ever  be  a  sceptic. 
If  you  need  an  illustration  of  this,  you  have  only  to 
read  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  sceptics.     It  is  a 
most  notorious  fact,  that  whether  you  take  Paine,  or 
Hume,  or  Voltaire,   or  Diderot,  or  D'Alembert,  or 
Rousseau,  or  any  of  the  French,  or  Scotch,  or  English 
infidels,  you  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  ever  sat 
down  solemnly  and  quietly  to  read  and  comprehend 
this  blessed  book;  and  that  they  have  admitted,  that 
they  canvassed  it  only  for  texts  to  fling  as  stones 
against  its  adamantine,  but  still  impregnable  walls. 
And  if  we  treat  this  blessed  book  as  an  arsenal  of 
weapons,  instead  of  treating  it  as  a  pharmacopoeia  for 
prescriptions,  we  must  expect  that  we  shall  miss  its 
great  end,  and  either  live  in  the  total  denial  of  it,  or, 
what  is  worse,  in  the  practical  neglect  of  it.     For  let 
me  not  omit  to  state,  what  is  so  important,  that  the 
man  that  rejects  this  book  after  thorough  examination 
I  can  respect,  but  the  man  that  knows  it  to  be  true, 
and  neglects  it,  or,  hearing  its  pretensions,  will  not 
canvass  them,  is  far,  for  more  guilty  in  ttifc  «i$&  A" 
God.    It  is  not  the  rejecters  of  Chriatianit y  otx  gcomfo 
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that  seem  to  them  satisfactory,  however  unoonclusive, 
but  it  is  the  neglecters  of  Christianity  that  occupy  the 
guiltiest  place  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  a  judgment-seat.  And  therefore,  if 
I  address  any  whose  minds  are  not  made  up,  determine 
to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  study  it;  there  is  plenty  of 
literature  involving  the  evidence  of  the  Bible;  read 
both  sides  if  you  like,  but  read  both  sides  impartially; 
and  if  you  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
true,  I  pity  you — I  dare  not  condemn  you,  that  is  God's 
prerogative — I  pity  you.  But  if  you  are  so  busy  in 
making  yourself  rich  or  great,  that  you  cannot  spare 
a  single  day  for  the  investigation  of  its  claims;  or  if 
you  will  spend  more  time  upon  the  examination  of  an 
exquisite  fabric  than  you  ever  spent  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  then  I  repeat  in  your 
ears  what  I  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  may  make  reverberate 
in  your  hearts,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation?" 

We  read  that  the  result  of  all  was,  "  The  number 
of  the  disciples  were  multiplied  in  Jerusalem."  The 
Christians  were  first  called  "disciples."  Disciples  of 
whom)  Not  of  a  dogma,  but  of  a  person.  And  of 
what  person?  Not  of  an  apostle,  but  of  Christ.  They 
were  called  the  disciples  of  Christ.  What  a  pity  that 
this  phraseology  should  ever  have  been  altered  1  Men 
are  called  now  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  the  disciples  of 
Wesley,  the  disciples  of  John  Knox.  We  ought  not  to 
be  so,  we  are  not  so.  We  are  neither  the  disciples  of  a 
pope  nor  of  a  presbyter,  a  general  council,  or  an  arch- 
bishop, neither  of  Paul  nor  of  Apollos :  "  for  who  is  Paul, 
and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believe?" 
We  are,  if  true  Christians,  disciples  o£  Ctarisfc.  TLSaTuatosx* 
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is  burs,  His  cross  is  our  glory,  his  presence  is  our  blessed 
and  our  inextinguishable  hope.  And  the  disciples  were 
multiplied,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  each  disciple,  as 
he  learned  the  truth,  became  a  teacher  of  the  truth. 
Too  many  persons  think  that  they  are  simply  learners 
—ever  learning,  enjoying  what  they  learn,  delighted 
with  what  they  learn,  sanctified,  converted  by  what 
they  learn;  but  when  they  have  learned,  that  is  all. 
Now  if  there  be  one  truth  more  obvious  in  the  Bible 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  greatest  learner  ought 
to  be,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  the  greatest  teacher. 
The  early  disciples  no  sooner  learned  the  truth  than 
they  taught  it  But  you  have  got  the  popish  notion, 
or,  if  not  you,  at  least  many  have  embraced  the 
popish  notion,  that  they  are  to  do  things  by  proxy; 
that  the  minister  is  to  teach  and  preach,  and  that 
they  are  simply  to  learn.  Now  the  fact  is,  the  mi- 
nister teaches  as  the  chief  teacher,  that  you  may 
learn,  and  become  subordinate  teachers;  so  that  the 
father  in  his  family,  the  master  in  his  warehouse,  the 
head  of  an  institution  or  establishment  of  any  sort, 
may,  guided  by  common  sense,  or  good  sense,  and  by 
opportunities  as  they  occur,  convey  by  lip,  or  by  life, 
by  action,'  or  by  utterance,  the  truths  to  those  that  are 
around  him,  that  shall  be  instrumental  to  their  present 
peace,  and  their  everlasting  comfort  The  greatest 
saint  ought  to  be  the  greatest  servant.  The  sun  shines, 
and  the  dews  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  re- 
sponds by  its  golden  harvests;  but  the  barren  sand 
remains  the  barren  sand  still.  And  you,  blessed,  in- 
structed, edified,  built  up,  are  to  go  out,  and  let  your 
light  so  shine  before  others,  that  those  nearest  to  ^o\x> 
seeing  it,  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  iuY&KTOOL 
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Bat  notice  where  the  word  of  God  increased.  "  And 
the  disciples  multiplied,"  it  is  said, "  in  Jerusalem."  Now 
mark  the  force  of  this.  Mahomet  made  his  greatest  con- 
verts, and  the  greatest  number,  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  cave  in  which  his  fanaticism  originated.  But  you 
find  that  the  apostles  went  to  the  very  spot  where  they 
said  the  miracles  occurred,  where  they  said  they  and 
their  hearers  heard  Christ  speaking  in  the  streets,  saw 
him  nailed  to  the  cross,  laid  in  the  grave,  and  heard 
it  stated  by  increasing  thousands  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  no  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
could  be  adduced.  On  that  very  spot  where  the  facte 
of  this  religion  actually  occurred,  they  preached  these 
facts,  and  drew  from  them  the  inferences  that  came 
home  to  men's  consciences,  and  struck  men's  intellects 
with  powerful  and  irresistible  effect.  Now  this  alone 
was  evidence  that  this  religion  was  true;  that  just 
where  what  they  said  could  be  canvassed,  where,  if  they 
were  not  facts,  they  could  be  contradicted;  where  they 
alleged  Christ  was,  and  Christ  died,  and  Christ  rose, 
and  Christ  was  seen,  and  Christ  ascended;  there,  and  in 
the  midst  of  people  that  knew  these  things,  and  could 
contradict  them  if  they  were  not  true,  they  preached 
and  proclaimed  the  truth,  and  drew  from  these  facte 
the  irresistible  evidences  that  Christ  is  exalted  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
unto  Israel  What  an  evidence  that  Christianity  is 
true  1  what  an  irresistible  proof  that  it  is  authentic  1 

"  A  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 

the  faith."     This  is  very  remarkable:  just  read  the 

Gospels.    Who  were  the  greatest  opponents  of  Christ  ? 

The  priests.     Who  resisted  the  truth  most  fiercely  1 

The  priests.     Who  stirred  up  the  people  to  carass&j  \Ja& 
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Lord  of  gloryl  The  priests.  And  yet  these  very 
men,  who,  mind  you,  had  education  to  enable  them  to 
investigate,  had  prejudices  and  passions  to  dispose  them 
to  detest  and  resist,  who  had  everything  to  fear  from 
accepting  Christianity,  everything  to  lose  by  becoming 
obedient  to  the  faith,  nothing  in  the  world  to  gain  by 
it, — these  men,  under  the  might  and  majesty  of  irre- 
sistible conviction,  became,  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  text,  "obedient  to  the  faith."  A  great  multitude 
embraced  the  truth,  with  a  cross  before  them,  and  con- 
tempt around  them, — the  very  priests,  that  had  passion, 
and  prejudice,  and  previous  discipline,  and  inveterate 
education,  to  make  them  resist  it,  yet  became  obedient 
to  the  faith;  are  not  these  two  facts  credentials  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  gospel,  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity, 
that  must'  carry  conviction  to  every  dispassionate  and 
enlightened  mind  1  They  accepted  Christ's  cross  as  their 
glory,  his  righteousness  as  their  title,  his  name  as  their 
greatest  honour,  his  hope  as  their  dearest  possession. 
Prejudices  fell,  passions  were  laid,  priests  and  people, 
brought  up  to  hate  Christianity,  with  every  inducement 
upon  earth  to  hate  it,  with  no  hope  of  gain,  or  eclat, 
or  fame,  in  accepting  it,  these  men  in  multitudes  re- 
ceived the  truth,  became  obedient  to  the  faith. 

How  shall  we  answer  to  God  if  we  resist  the  claims 
of  the  gospel,  with  greater  light,  amid  greater  advan- 
tages? God  grant  that  that  blessed  truth  which  is  our 
highest  happiness  upon  earth,  our  brightest  hope  for 
heaven,  may  be  all  our  salvation,  and  all  our  desire, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  glory. 
Amen. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


FALSB  CHARGES  AGAINST  STEPHEN — STEPHEN'S  APOLOGY— OLD  AND 
HEW  TESTAMENT— ONE  RELIGION — HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  — 
INTERRUPTION  OP  STEPHEN— SOLEMN  AND  AWFUL  CHARGE  AGAINSI 
THE  JEWS — EFFECT  ON   HIS  AUDIENCE. 


You  will  remember  thai  in  the  previous  chapter  we 
read  that  they  suborned,  or  bribed  men  to  make  false 
accusations"  against  Stephen,  and  to  charge  him  with 
having  uttered  what  they  called  "  blasphemous  words  M 
against  Moses,  and  the  whole  economy  of  which  Moses 
was  the  chief,  and  against  God,  whose  temple  they 
believed  to  be  their  own  peculiar  monopoly  for  ever  in 
the  midst  of  the  land.  It  is  said,  that  when  they  thus 
accused  him,  and  brought  false  witnesses  against  him, 
those  witnesses  alleged  that  they  had  heard  him  say 
that  "  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  " — the  language  of  con- 
tempt— "shall  destroy  this  temple,  and  change  the 
customs  which  Moses  delivered."  All  that  sat  in  the 
council,  we  are  told,  when  they  beheld  the  accused,  and 
looked  upon  his  face,  saw  it  radiant  not  only  with  the 
glory  of  heaven,  but  with  the  equal,  splendour  of  inno- 
cence, "  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  Then 
Stephen,  evidently  prepared  to  advocate  his  own  cause 
and  to  vindicate  himself  or  rather  that  cause  with 
which  he  was  identified,  said,  when  iae  \^^gnsfcV 
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asked  him,  "Are  these  things  sof — have  yon  been 
guilty  of  such  blasphemy?  have  you  blasphemed  Moses  ? 
have  you  said  that  this  holy  temple  will  be  overturned  ? 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  religion  is  false,  that  our 
customs  are  not  sacred,  and  that  our  ancient  and 
venerated  economy,  so  long  the  glory  of  our  land,  i* 
really  empty  and  soon  to  pass  away  ? — do  you  mean  to 
persist  in  making  such  statements  as  these,  or  have 
these  witnesses  alleged  against  you  that  which  is  false  ? 
Stephen  takes  up  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning; 
and  in  an  apology — using  the  word  apology  in  its 
strictly  ancient  and  classical  sense  as  a  defence — and  in 
an  apology  characterised  by  great  historic  learning,  by 
profound  acquaintance  with  every  fact  and  feature  in 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews,  he  shows  that,  so  far 
from  having  said  anything  that  could  be  construed  by 
the  most  malevolent  as  blasphemy  against  Moses,  he 
himself  honoured  Moses  as  the  servant  of  God,  believed 
all  the  truths  recorded  of  him,  and  was  prepared  to 
show  that  he  believed  as  much  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses  as  he  believed  in  what  he  could  prove  to  them, 
but  which  they  denied — the  Messiahship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  masterly 
as  a  mere  piece  of  speech  or  defence  than  the  discourse 
of  Stephen;  and  nothing  more  fitted  to  convince  an 
honest  and  impartial  auditory  that,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  Moses,  he  was  putting  Moses  in  his  right 
place  as  the  precursor  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that,  instead 
of  bringing  in  a  new  religion  to  subvert  the  old,  he  was 
only  showing  the  flower  and  blossom  of  the  old  as  it 
expanded  into  all  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  evange- 
lical Christianitj.  The  truth  is,  the  New  Teat&m8&\>  \& 
not  one  religion,  and  the  Old  Testament  another  ra\i- 
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gion,  but  the  New  Testament  is  simply  the  complement 
of  the  Old — the  perfection,  the  explanation,  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  Old.  The  New  without  the  Old 
is  incomplete ;  the  Old  without  the  New  is  still  more 
incomplete.  And  therefore  Stephen  traces  all  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  ancient  economy,  and  shows  how, 
like  confluent  streams  proceeding  from  the  same  source, 
they  all  meet  in  that  river  that  makes  glad  the  city  of 
our  God — the  river  that  proceedeth  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  which  shall  never  be  ex- 
hausted or  cease  to  flow. 

He  begins,  first  of  all,  by  reminding  them  that  he 
believed  in  all  the  facts  recorded  about  Abraham.  All 
these  facts,  he  says,  I  believe  just  as  heartily  and 
thoroughly  as  you.  I  believe  Abraham's  obedience 
by  faith  to  the  mandate  of  his  God;  I  believe  God's 
promise  to  him,  to  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  to 
be  real;  I  believe  the  covenant  of  circumcision  made 
with  him  to  be  real;  I  believe  that  the  patriarchs, 
moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt.  And  you 
will  see  underlying  this  historical  allusion,  not  sarcasm, 
but  the  insinuation,  which  was  a  just  and  a  righteous 
one,  that  their  fathers,  in  whom  they  prided,  and 
against  whom  they  would  not  allow  a  word  to  be 
spoken,  were  not  all  of  them  faultless;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  some  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  whose  divine 
mission  he  believed  as  well  as  they,  had  committed 
great  sins,  and  were  stained  by  great  flaws;  and  the 
inference  he  wants  them  to  draw  is  this — "Well,  if 
your  fathers  committed  such  faults,  .do  not  you  suppose 
that  you  are  incapable  of  imitating  their  example.  It 
is  possible  that  you  may  sin  as  well  as  the  twelve 
patriarchs  from  whom  you  profess  to  Yft  faftrosutai. 
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Take  care,  lest  in  your  zeal  for  the  perfect  innocence  of 
the  patriarchs,  you  overlook  their  sins,  and  your  own 
liability  to  fall  into  the  same  sins  also." 

He  then  says :  "  Now  there  came  a  dearth  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great  affliction: 
and  our  fathers  found  no  sustenance.  But  when  Jacob 
heard  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  he  sent  our 
fathers."  And  then  he  mentions  Joseph  being  made 
known  to  his  brethren,  and  Jacob  going  down  into 
Egypt,  and  dying  there,  and  "our  fathers,  carried 
over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that 
Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of 
Emmor  the  fether  of  Sychem."  "  These  &cts,"  he 
says,  "  I  believe  as  well  as  you;  I  believe  that  the  God 
of  glory  appeared  unto  Abraham,  as  you  do;  I  believe 
that  this  God  of  glory  gave  him  this  promise ;  I  believe 
that  in  obedience  to  his  word  the  fathers  went  into 
Egypt;  I  believe  that  Jacob  died  there,  and  Joseph 
also,  just  as  you  do,  looking  for  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise."  And  I  may  notice  here  that  the  phrase, 
"  God  of  glory,"  which  Stephen  employs,  is  very  sug- 
gestive. Our  translation  is  not  full  enough :  the  ordi- 
nary reader  would  think  "  God  of  glory"  meant  simply 
u  the  glorious  God."  But  it  is  in  the  original,  literally 
rendered,  "the  God  of  the  glory."  Now,  the  glory 
was  the  shechinah,  that  appeared  in  the  burning-bush, 
that  moved  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  before  Israel  in  the 
desert,  and  settled  ultimately  between  the  cherubim, 
and  shone  a  bright  splendour  upon  the  mercy-seat. 
"  Now,"  says  Stephen,  "  I  believe  that  our  God  is  just 
that  God  of  the  shechinah,  that  God  of  the  glory,  that 
you  saw."  And  he  conveys,  through  that,  that  it  idkj 
be  passable  that  this  glory  is  none  else  than  HAm  ^Yiqui 
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they  had  crucified  by  wicked  hands,  in  whom  God 
dwells ;  for  in  him  God  Was  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

He  then  comes  on,  after  discoursing  of  the  patriarchs, 
to  speak  of  Moses.  Moses  exceeding  fair — Moses  pre- 
served when  all  the  rest  of  the  male  children  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  were  slain.  Then  he  states  that 
he  was  forty  years  old,  in  the  maturity  of  intellect,  of 
strength  and  .vigour,  when  he  visited  his  brethren.  He 
interferes  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and,  like  men  doing 
good  offices  still,  getting  very  little  thanks  for  it;  but 
not  looking  for  the  thanks,  but  doing  the  duty  of  bene- 
ficence and  justice  that  devolved  upon  him.  Then, 
forty  years  after  this — that  is,  when  he  was  eighty — 
God  appeared  to  him  on  Sinai  in  the  burning  bush, 
made  to  him  a  statement,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham." 
Moses  trembled  at  it  God  said :  "  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  thy  feet :  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen," — that  is,  I  have 
thoroughly  examined,  thoroughly  looked  into, — "the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  is  in  Egypt,  and  I  have 
heard  their  groaning,  and  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them."  "  Now,"  says  Stephen,  "  I  believe  these  facts  as 
thoroughly  as  you.  Why,  then,  should  you  charge  me 
with  saying  anything  depreciatory  of 'Moses,  when  I 

*  believe  that  his  mission  was  a  divine  one,  his  services 
unprecedented  ? "  And  at  the  same  time  he  conveys  a 
hint  to  them,  that  they,  too,  might  be  unthankful  and 
ungrateful :  he  got  little  thanks  from  those  he  benefited 
by  the  services  which  he  rendered. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  bring  all  these  historical  allusions 
to  an  end.  He  says :  "  This  is  that  same  Moses  who 
made  the  promise;  and  that  promise  was,  'A  prophet. 

shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  -jou  ot  ^o\x* 
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brethren,  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye  hear.'  Now,  take 
care  lest  that  promise  has  been  recently  fulfilled,  and 
you  are  implicated  in  the  awful  guilt  of  trying  to  make 
it  of  none  effect.  But  our  fathers,  whom  you  boast 
of,  whose  successors  you  say  you  are,  would  not  obey 
Moses,  who  was  a  prophet.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
guilty  of  not  obeying  the  Prophet  of  whom  Moses 
spake,  and  of  whose  advent  he  prophesied."  And  then 
he  says :  "  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
in  the  wilderness" — they  were  conducted  through  the 
desert,  they  found  favour  of  God.  But  even  there 
they  were  guilty  of  idolatry. 

You  will  see  the  exquisite  wisdom  that  runs  through 
the  whole  of  this  discourse.  Such  facts  he  states  re- 
specting the  fathers  as  all  believed;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  implicated  in  scepticism,  as. they  said  he 
was.  But  he  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  such  remark- 
able traits  of  the  frailty,  the  sinfulness,  and  the  faults 
of  the  fathers,  as  ought  to  have  made  the  children  more 
careful  in  their  unmeasured  eulogies,  and  a  little  more 
suspicious  of  their  own  strength  and  purity  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Then  he  says,  "Solomon  was  raised  up,  and  built 
him  an  house."  David  was  a  soldier,  and  was  not 
permitted;  Solomon  was  a  peaceful  king,  and  had 
the  privilege.  But  he  adds,  coming  to  touch  upon 
the  temple,  now  that  he  had  vindicated  himself  from 
aspersing  Moses  and  the  fathers,  and  had  merely  stated 
facts — simple,  naked  facts — which  revealed  the  fathers' 
excellence  and  the  fathers'  faults  together,  and  left  them 
to  draw  the  inferences  that  were  very  obvious  and  very 
plain ;  and  having  thus  disposed  of  the  charge,  that  he 
had  spoken  blasphemous  words  against  MoseB,  lafc  ncro 

vol.  v.  i 
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takes  up  the  charge,  that  he  had  spoken  against  this 
holy  temple.  Well,  he  says,  Solomon  did  build  the 
temple ;  I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  done  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God;  I  do  not  depreciate  its  splendour. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  disparaging  word  about 
so  holy  and  so  beautiful  a  place — the  place  in  which 
our  fathers  worshipped,  in  which  God  has  often  mani- 
fested himself  to  his  worshippers  in  another  way  than 
he  does  unto  the  world.  But  take  care,  he  says  to 
them,  lest  you  make  so  much  of  Solomon's  temple,  that 
you  depreciate,  in  doing  so,  Solomon's  God.  For  forget 
not,  that  "the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  What  a  magnificent  thought ! 
"As  saith  the  prophet,  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
earth  is  my  footstool:  what  house  will  ye  build  me? 
saith  the  Lord :  or  what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  1  Hath 
not  my  hand  made  all  these  things?"  If  you  want 
to  worship  me,  my  worship  must  be  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  I  am  not  confined  to  walls  of  brick  and  mortar, 
or  carved  wood,  and  splendour  within.  These  do  not 
constitute  a  temple;  these  are  not  necessary  to  the 
worship  of  God.  God  is  not  confined  to  such  places ;  he 
is  as  much  in  the  lowliest  mind  as  he  is  in  the  grandest 
cathedral.  God  is  as  truly  on  the  Baltic,  or  the  Black 
Sea,  as  he  is  in  this  great  metropolis.  He  may  be  wor- 
shipped on  the  quarter-deck  as  truly  as  upon  the 
tesselated  pavement,  or  on  the  consecrated  and  encaustic 
tiles.  It  is  not  the  place  that  makes  worship ;  it  is  the 
worshipping  heart  that  makes  a  church  and  worship 
everywhere.  "  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  such 
he  seeketh  to  worship  him." 
Then  it  appears,  that  just  as  he  had  entered  on  the 
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vindication  of  the  charge  that  he  had  spoken  blas- 
phemous words  against  the  temple,  they  evidently 
— from  the  break  after  the  50th  verse — called  out 
in  clamour,  and  wrath,  and  indignation;  and  tried, 
like  all  people  that  are  at  a  loss  for  argument  or  that 
find  they  have  a  bad  cause,  to  put  down  by  noise  what 
they  could  not  answer  by  truth.  Whenever  there  are 
disputants,  the  party  that  shows  temper,  makes  the 
most  noise,  uses  the  largest  words,  is  generally  the 
party  that  has  the  worst  cause,  or  is  the  unhappy 
champion  of  a  cause  that  may  be  good.  Now,  Stephen, 
the  moment  that  they  did  so,  showed  that  he  was  not 
afraid, — that  there  was  no  peril  to  which  he  was  liable 
that  he  feared;  he  said  to  those  that  had  his  life  in 
their  hands,  and  were  willing  enough,  if  they  could 
decently  take  it  away — "  Ye  stifmecked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,"— of  whom  you  are  so 
proud, — "so  do  ye."  And  then  he  appeals  to  them 
with  great  power, — "  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not 
your  fathers  persecuted?  and  they  have  slain  them,  the 
very^  prophets,  that  predicted  the  advent  of  the  Just 
One" — Christ;  "of  whom,"  he  says  with  great  heroism, 
great  faithfulness,  pointed  application,  "ye" — my  audi- 
ence— "  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  the  murderers." 
Just  conceive  what  a  charge  was  that !  "  You  talk  of  me 
speaking  against  Moses,  and  I  have  shown  you  you  talk 
falsely ;  you  talk  of  me  blaspheming  the  temple,  I  have 
shown  you  that  you  talk  falsely.  But  even  if  I  had 
done  so,  my  sin  would  have  been  trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  awful  guilt  with  which  your  hands  are  stained ; 
for  you  are  the  betrayers  and  the  murderers  of  the 
Lord  of  glory." 

12 
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When  they  heard  this,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart ; 
they  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth.  Bnt  he,  calm  and 
composed,  looked  into  heaven,  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  prayed  to  Jesus  that  he  would  receive  him ;  and 
kneeling  down,  implored  that  their  sin  might  be  for- 
given; and  having  lived  a  saint,  he  died  a  martyr,  and 
entered  into  his  rest 
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Stephen's  apology — saints'  not  to  be  wobshipped — Stephen  a 
contrast  to  his  persecutors — the  last  look  of  stephen — 
jesus  as  seen  by  stephen — deity  op  jesus — no  purgatory — 
order  ov  Stephen's  last  prayer— Stephen  a  Trinitarian— a 
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"  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  sted- 
fastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus, 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  I 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Then  they  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him :  and  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes 
at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  they 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.    And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep." 

These,  the  last  words  of  the  chapter,  suggest  several 
practical  and  pointed  lessons  of  no  ordinary  value,  such 
as  have  suggested  the  importance  of  a  fuller  and  more 
particular  exposition.  Stephen  had  made  his  eloquent 
defence,  and  the  judges  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
destroy  him  before  they  heard  his  apology.  His  rea- 
soning vindicated  himself  before  the  church  and  the 
world;  it  made  no  impression  of  a  favourable  de&ctvp- 
tion   upon  the  bigoted  and  prejudiced   ecc\ea\&fc\,\Cfci 
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council  at  whose  bar  it  was  spoken,  and  in  whose  hear- 
ing he  made  the  masterly  apology  we  have  read  and 
endeavoured  to  explain.  They  stoned  him,  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy;  but  his  death  was  even  more  resplendent 
than  his  life.  His  most  eloquent  speech  was  his  own 
departure.  It  told  what  he  was,  and  made  a  profounder 
impression  upon  the  spectators  of  his  martyrdom  than 
all  the  forcible  arguments  he  used,  or  the  historical 
erudition  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  charge  that  was 
wantonly  made  against  him.  He  was  faithful  in  his 
life— he  was  faithful  to  the  death;  and,  according  to 
the  promise,  he  received  a  crown  of  life.  The  ancient 
Spartan  mother  used  to  say  to  her  son,  when  he  marched 
to  the  field  of  battle,  as  she  gave  him  his  shield,  "  Come 
back  either  with  this  or  upon  this" — that  is,  either 
conquer  and  return  with  thy  shield,  or  fall  and  be 
borne  to  thy  grave  upon  that  shield  as  thy  bier.  So 
Stephen  followed  the  commission  of  his  Lord.  He  had 
nothing  to  care  for  about  living;  it  was  no  fear  to  him 
to  die.  He  had  his  solemn  mission  to  fulfil — a  great 
function  to  discharge;  and  having  done  that  with  all 
his  heart,  he  left  the  issue  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life. 

In  reading  this  beautiful  episode,  this  interesting 
death-scene,  we  regard  Stephen  as  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample, a  distinguished  saint, — we  imitate  him  as  far  as 
he  imitated  Christ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  canonize 
him,  to  pray  to  him,  or  lift  him  to  a  place  when  dead 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  from  when  living;  and 
if  now  he  knew  that  his  name  was  lifted  to  it,  the  joys 
of  heaven  might  suffer  in  his  full  heart  a  momentary 
suspension.  We  follow  the  saints  in  &&  far  aa  they  fol- 
io wed  Christ;  we  take  from  theAr  \stog^fcta&  \i\*».\,  Na 
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cheering  and  eDcouraging;  but,  measuring  them  all  by 
what  Christ  said  and  by  what  Christ  is,  the  most  spot- 
less saint  in  the  martyrology  of  Scripture  is  flawed: 
none  ever  appeared  upon  earth  the  perfect  man  but  the 
Lord  of  saints,  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  death  of  this  illus- 
trious saint,  we  see  the  contrast  between  him  and  his 
enemies.  They,  infuriated,  cut  to  the  heart,  gnashing 
their  teeth,  bursting  forth  into  explosions  of  revenge, 
acrimony,  and  wrath;  Stephen,  calm,  unruffled,  as  if  a 
living  and  a  dying  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  pro- 
mise of  his  God — "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  upon  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee."  The  source  of  their  wrath,  however,  is  plain. 
Stephen  placed  the  temple  in  its  proper  position;  he 
showed  it  was  an  erection  for  the  worship  of  God,  and, 
when  it  had  served  its  end,  destined  to  pass  away.  But 
they  put  the  temple  in  the  room  of  the  Lord  of  the 
temple,  and  gave  a  veneration  to  the  edifice  that  was 
the  prerogative  of  Him  alone  who  was  its  End,  its 
Founder,  and  its  Author.  And  because  he  would  thus 
strike  down  the  idol  from  its  niche,  not  the  temple 
from  its  place,  they  were  exasperated  and  cut  to  the 
heart,  and  were  ready  to  destroy  him.  There  is  no 
fury  so  fierce  as  that  of  unsanctified  ecclesiastics.  A 
civil  court  will  treat  you,  generally,  justly;  but  an 
ecclesiastical  court  with  bishops,  or  presbyters,  that 
one  could  easily  select,  is  of  all  courts  upon  earth  the 
last  before  which  one  would  wish  to  appear.  The  history 
of  persecution  always  shows  an  ecclesiastic  had  a  hand 
in  it.     Ecclesiastics  are  not  necessarily  Christians. 

Stephen,  however,  in  opposition  to  them,  was  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  council  had  no  Holy  Spirit 
to  guide  it,  though  I  suppose  it  assumed,  ti&ai  \Y» 
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alone  had.  Stephen,  the  criminal,  as  they  thought, 
standing  at  their  bar,  not  only  was  oonseerated  by 
that  Spirit,  not  only  regenerated  in  his  heart  by  his 
mighty  and  his  saving  power,  but  was  endued  with  his 
special  presence  to  prepare  him  for  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  was  soon  to  pass — as  his  day  was,  so  his  strength 
and  his  sufficiency  was.  "  He  looked  up,"  it  is  said, 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  heaven;"  as  the  exile  looks 
with  wistful  eyes  to  the  nearing  blue  hills  of  Ins  native 
land, — as  the  stranger  long  banished  looks  for  the  home 
of  his  fathers  and  his  youth, — so  Stephen  looked  where 
his  heart  had  gone  before  him,  where  his  treasure  was 
placed  when  he  lived — into  that  heaven  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  his  brotherhood,  whose  King  was  his  Father, 
whose  many  mansions  constituted  his  everlasting  and 
his  happy  home.  And  as  he  looked  up  into  that  bright 
heaven,  "  he  saw  the  glory  of  God  " — the  shechinah,  the 
bright  splendour  that  burned  in  the  bush,  that  moved 
in  the  fiery  cloud,  that  settled  between  the  cherubim, — 
not  in  its  intense  and  inapproachable  splendour,  but 
subdued  and  softened  through  Christ,  "  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  God  seen  out  of  Christ,  if  he  could 
be  so  seen,  is  the  consuming  fire;  God  seen  in  Christ, 
in  whom  alone  he  can  be  seen,  is  mercy  and  truth  that 
have  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  that 
have  kissed  and  embraced  each  other.  There  is  a 
thought  here,  latent  to  the  superficial  reader,  but  no 
less  real — "  he  saw  Jesus  standing  at  God's  right  hand." 
Now,  in  the  common  phraseology  of  Scripture,  Christ 
has  sat  down  at  God's  right  hand ;  but  here  it  says  that 
he  stood,  as  if  Jesus  felt  that  deep  sympathy  with  his 
suffering  martyr  upon  earth,  that  he  rose  from  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  stood  ready  to  iatex^cfca  fo« 
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his  assistance,  or  to  receive  him,  when  martyred  by  his 
murderers,  into  his  bosom  and  his  glory.  But  when 
Stephen  saw  this  bright  vision, — as  if  to  teach  us  that 
God  fits  men  for  martyrs,  when  martyrdom  becomes 
their  mission, — when  he  saw  this  bright  glory,  why  tell 
the  Jews?  "I  see  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  First, 
because  he  wished  them  to  know  that  their  treatment 
of  him  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  treatment  that  he 
should  soon  experience ;  and  'that,  condemned  at  the 
bar  of  their  Sanhedrim,  he  should  be  aoquitted  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  And  secondly,  to  show  the  Jews 
that  this  same  Jesus  whom  they  denied,  betrayed,  and 
crucified  with  wicked  hands,  was  now  risen  from  the 
dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

The  Jews  were  only  exasperated  the  more  by  every 
truth  that  they  heard;  and  when  men  are  in  the 
wrong,  truth  always  irritates, — when  a  man  is  living 
a  bad  life,  the  statement  of  the  simplest  truth  will  vex 
him  to  the  very  quick.  Now,  these  Jews  were  doing 
what  their  consciences  told  them  was  wrong;  and  the 
more  of  truth  that  they  heard,  the  more  uneasy  they 
felt  in  their  efforts  to  perpetrate  that  wrong.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  were  exasperated;  and  though  they  them- 
selves had  admitted  they  had  no  power  of  life  or  death, 
— for  they  said  to  Pilate,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death," — yet  they  would  rather  break  the 
law  of  Caesar  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  Stephen.  They  had  no  power  to 
put  a  criminal  to  death,  and  in  the  loss  of  that  power, 
bore  all  the  evidence  of  the  sceptre  having  departed 
from  Judah,  and  the  Saviour  having  come;  yet  fcWfcYv 
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was  the  intensity  of  their  bigotry,  that  they  snatched 
at  a  prerogative  that  was  a  gem  in  Ceesar's  diadem; 
and  rather  than  allow  the  chance  of  one  they  so  hated 
escaping  with  his  life,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  their  imperial  master.  Such 
is  passion,  when  it  is  worked  and  maddened  into  re- 
venge. Anger  is  not  necessarily  a  sin;  I  have  no 
doubt  Adam  was  originally  made  with  anger  in  his 
bosom.  It  is  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  human 
mind :  "  Be  ye  angry" — that  is  permitting  it, — "  but 
sin  not.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 
Anger  is  not  sin;  but  when  anger  is  nursed  till  its 
temperature  rises  to  exasperation,  malevolence,  malice, 
and  revenge,  then,  like  all  corruptions  of  the  best 
things,  it  becomes  the  very  worst  thing.  Their  anger 
maddened  into  revenge;  they  were  angry  with  their 
brother  without  a  cause ;  and  they  added  actual  murder 
to  the  malevolence  they  cherished  on  this  occasion. 

Stephen,  when  he  saw  his  hour  was  come,  lifted  up 
his  heart,  and  prayed  to  Jesus,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit"  Though  I  do  not  like  to  notice  an  inci- 
dental error  in  our  noble  translation,  yet  when  there  is 
one  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  said,  "They 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying."  Now, 
you  will  notice  that  the  word  God  is  in  italics;  and 
I  have  often  explained  that  when  a  word  is  in  italics  in 
our  authorized  translation,  it  shows  that  the  word  is 
not  in  the  original;  and  this  word  God  ought  never  to 
have  been  put  in.  It  is  literally,  "They  stoned  Ste- 
phen, calling  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  saying  to  him, 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  phrase,  to  call 
upon,  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture,  and,  applied  to 
God,   denotes  always  worship.    "Fox  iosta&fife,  "  If  ye 
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call  on  the  Father" — that  is,  worship  him;  "Whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved"  —  that  is,  worship  and  put  confidence  in  as 
God.  The  expression,  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jesus, 
is  just  equivalent  to  worshipping  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
therefore  when  Stephen  addressed  on  earth  a  distinct 
prayer  to  Jesus  in  heaven,  surely,  it  was  on  his  part 
the  recognition  of  the  essential  Deity  of  the  Son 
of  God;  and  his  entrusting  to  him  his  soul  was  the 
evidence  that  he  regarded  him,  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  able  to  keep  that  mighty  deposit  which 
he  had  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  If  Christ 
be  not  God,  the  first  martyr  in  sacred  history  died  an 
idolater;  and  secondly,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  that  martyr  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry; 
and  lastly,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  there  is  recorded  in 
inspiration,  with  implied  approval,  a  prayer  pronounced 
on  earth,  and  addressed  to  Christ  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father.  Either,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  sanctioned  gross  and  palpable  idolatry,  or  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  what  we  know  him  to  be — the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person.  You  naturally  ask,  How  does  the  Socinian  get 
over  this  ?  He  is  terribly  perplexed  by  it,  as  you  may 
well  fancy.  It  is  very  difficult ;  and  the  only  attempt 
he  has  made  is  to  try  a  new  reading — a  reading  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  upon  earth, — a  reading 
that  does  not  occur  in  any  manuscript  that  we  know; 
namely,  "  Lord  of  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  But  no 
such  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  as  that ;  no 
such  odd  and  peculiar  expression  is  anywhere  used. 
There  is  no  authority  for  it  in  the  original— there  ia 
none  in  any  manuscript     And  what  a  pity  tiaafc  fofc 
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Unitarian  should  be  so  driven  that,  instead  of  bringing 
up  his  low  creed  to  the  height  of  God's  word,  he  would 
try  and  distort  God's  word  to  dovetail  with  his  unhappy 
and  erroneous  creed. 

We  next  read  the  record  of  Stephen's  death.  It 
was  associated  with  Christ,  and  is  here  called  a  sleep — 
"  He  fell  asleep ;"  not  the  insensibility  of  the  soul,  but 
the  sleep  of  the  body.  The  expression,  "  fell  asleep,"  is 
predicated  only  of  the  earthly  tenement;  it  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  immortal  soul. 

When  you  hear  the  word  cemetery,  it  means  a  sleep- 
ing-place; as  if  the  very  language  of  our  country, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  were  saturated  with  the  beau- 
tiful thought  that  is  peculiar  to  Christianity, — that 
death  is  not  insensibility  of  the  soul,  but  the  sleep  of 
the  body,  till,  refreshed,  it  awakens  in  the  resurrection- 
morn  a  radiant  temple  for  the  redeemed  spirit  that  is 
to  live  and  be  happy  within  it  for  ever. 

In  the  next  place  we  notice,  here,  in  Stephen's  death, 
no  intimation  whatever  of  an  intermediate  state.  Ste- 
phen does  not  say,  "  Lord  Jesus,  after  I  have  passed 
through  purgatory,  where  I  must  long  sojourn  and 
suffer,  admit  me  into  heaven;"  but  he  says,  at  once, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit;"  clearly  implying  that 
the  dismissal  of  his  spirit  from  the  frail  tabernacle  was 
its  instant  reception  into  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour  and 
his  God.  And  in  this  passage,  in  the  next  place,  he 
clearly  recognises  the  difference  between  the  soul  and 
the  body.  He  knew  that  his  body  would  be  battered 
by  the  stones,  would  soon  moulder  in  the  dust — should 
be  incorporated  with  all  the  vegetation  of  the  earth; 
but  he  evidently  felt,  and  knew,  and  assumed  what  it 
was  unnecessary  to  assert,  because  bo  oYroorc&to  «\\,^k»l 
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the  soul  dies  not  with  the  body;  that  "  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return/'  was  not  spoken  of 
the  soul;  it  was  only  predicated  of  the  body.  And 
therefore  Stephen  felt  that  when  his  body  should  mingle 
with  the  dust,  and  earth  should  receive  its  earth  again, 
his  soul  would  leap  from  its  earthly  tenement  as  the 
live  lightning  leaps  from  the  cloud,  as  the  bright  sword 
leaps  from  its  scabbard;  and  should  find  its  resting- 
place  where  Christ  its  Saviour  and  its  Redeemer  is. 
He  gave  his  soul  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  life ;  he 
gave  his  soul  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  death.  Living 
or  dying  he  was  the  Lord's. 

Just  before  he  died  he  interceded  for  his  murderers. 
What  a  beautiful  spirit  was  that  1  They  all  wrath,  he 
all  calmness:  they  vowing  vengeance,  he  interceding 
for  mercy  and  for  blessings  upon  them.  And  that  dying 
prayer  of  the  dying  martyr  awakened  echoes  in  Jeru- 
salem that  are  not  spent  yet ;  for  the  young  man  that 
held  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  him,  and  stood  by 
and  witnessed  the  spectacle — one  who  did  not  join  in  the 
actual  murder,  but  enjoyed  amazingly  the  spectacle, — 
that  same  Saul  probably  received  his  first  impressions 
at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  those  impressions 
were  only  revived  and  deepened  by  the  manifestation 
of  his  Lord  in  his  journey  to  Damascus.  And  the  multi- 
tudes to  whom  Paul  has  been  blessed  no  arithmetic  of 
ours  can  calculate.  No  dying  Christian's  prayer  is  ever 
offered  in  vain.  Never  did  a  dying  mother  pray  for 
her  living  son  that  was  not  answered;  never  did  a 
dying  parent  intercede  for  a  living  child  that  was  in 
vain.  I  do  not  believe  in  unanswered  prayer;  real 
prayer,  breathed  from  the  heart,  in  the  right  name  and 
in  the  light  spirit,  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  *w5i 
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assuredly  be  answered.  We  cannot  hold  this  too 
firmly,  we  cannot  act  upon  it  too  earnestly :  it  is  the 
truth  of  God.  Stephen  prayed  in  a  different  order  from 
our  blessed  Master.  When  Jesus  prayed,  he  prayed 
first  for  his  murderers,  then  for  himself  Stephen 
imitates  his  Blessed  Master  as  far  as  the  dying  martyr 
might  imitate  the  dying  Victim,  the  creature  the 
mighty  God.  Stephen  prays  first  for  himself:  "Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit;"  and  second  for  his  murderers. 
Christ  prayed  for  his  followers  first,  because  his  mission 
was  to  die  for  them,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  them; 
Stephen  prays  for  himself  first,  because  a  poor  sinner 
saved  by  grace, — a  martyr,  not  an  expiatory  victim ; — 
and  then  he  prays  for  them  that  were  about  to  murder 
him. 

Now  the  first  lesson  we  gather  from  this  most  inter- 
esting martyrology  is,  first,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Some  persons  ask  why  we  are  not  oftener  told  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  survives  the  body. 
I  answer,  the  Scripture  assumes  it  in  every  text.  There 
are  certain  texts  that  are  positive  maxims,  the  repeti- 
tion of  which  would  be  tautology.  Now  the  whole 
Bible  assumes  the  immortality  of  the  soul:  the  death 
of  Christ  assumes,  it  is  by  nature  a  lost  soul ;  and  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  again  and  again  stated  as 
the  preface  to  the  salvation,  as  well  as  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Stephen  here  regards  that  soul  as  lost  in 
Paradise,  saved  in  Gethsemane,  about  to  enter  into 
Paradise  regained,  and  careless  where  the  body  might 
be  laid ;  though  attention  to  that  is  not  forbidden,  he 
expends  his  last  thoughts  about  the  safety  of  the  in- 
habitant within;  so  that  when  the  tent  should  be 
struck,  the  inhabitant  might  be  well  *,  when  the  temple 
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should  be  laid  in  ruins,  the  officiating  minister  within 
might  chant  his  last  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  enter  into  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

Stephen  died  a  Trinitarian,  and  not  a  Unitarian ;  he 
died  recognising  Christ  as  God.  The  language,  "  call- 
ing upon  Christ,"  is  simply  worshipping  him.  And 
the  prayer  addressed  to  him,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit,"  was  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  God.  If  Jesus 
be  not  God,  the  worship  of  saints  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  scriptural  doctrine.  If  Jesus  be  God,  the 
Unitarian  lets  go,  not  a  truth,  but  the  truth ;  not  an 
ornament  on  the  capitol,  but  the  very  foundation  of 
the  temple  itself.  And  in  the  third  place,  Stephen 
died  here  a  Protestant.  Protestantism  is  new  as  a 
name,  but  old  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  a  doctrine. 
It  is  not  evidence  that  Protestantism  is  a  new  religion, 
because  it  has  a  new  name.  If  you  were  arguing  with  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  were  to  say  to 
you,  "  Where  was  Protestantism  in  the  days  of  Martin 
Luther?"  you  would  naturally  say,  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  by  that,  Protestantism  is  new  V*  "  Certainly." 
"Then  on  what  grounds  do  you  say  it  is  new?" 
"  Because  its  name  was  never  heard  of  till  the  Diet  of 
Spires.  Protestantism  therefore,  as  its  name  will  teach 
you,  is  just  three  hundred  years  old."  You  answer, 
"  Do  you  admit  that  the  novelty  of  the  name  implies 
necessarily  the  novelty  of  the  thing  1 "  "  Certainly," 
answers  the  Roman  Catholic.  %  "  Very  well,  I  take  you 
on  your  own  ground.  The  name  '  Transubstantiation ' 
is  not  found  in  any  Father,  in  any  Council,  in  any 
Creed  whatever,  as  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  until 
the  ninth  century.  If  the  novelty  of  a  name  implies, 
necessarily,   the  novelty  of  the  thing,  then  TraafiNta- 
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stantiattan  haying  only  been  known  as  a  name  for  the 
first  time  in  the  ninth  century,  it  must  be  a  dogma, 
not  apostolical,  but  generated  nine  hundred  years  after 
the  days  of  the  apostles."  And  therefore,  those  that 
live  on  such  perilous  and  fragile  property,  should  not 
be  the  first  to  attempt  to  use  such  weapons — they 
only  recoil  upon  themselves.  But  when  we  say  Pro- 
testantism is  old,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  name  is 
old.  The  name  Trinity  is  not  old.  But  the  question  is 
not  about  names,  but  about  things;  not  about  epithets, 
but  about  truths.  It  is  not,  do  you  find  the  word 
Protestant  in  the  Bible!  but,  do  you  find  the  thing 
Protestantism  in  the  Bible  f  And  yet  the  name  is 
almost  there.  What  is  a  Protestant!  Protestor,  "I 
protest ; "  composed  of  pro,  for,  and  testu,  the  Latin 
word  for  a  witness.  And  therefore  a  Protestant  is  sim- 
ply a  witness.  And  Stephen  died  a  martyr,  which 
means,  literally  translated,  a  witness,  but  a  witness  that 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

Now  that  Stephen  died  a  Protestant  is  plain  from 
this.  First,  if  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
would  have  said,  "  Blessed  Mary,  pray  for  me  now,  and 
at  the  hour  of  death."  I  might  give  you  a  very  striking 
example  of  this.  A  very  accomplished  barrister,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  classical  learning,  and  put 
forward  by  the  priests  of  his  church  as  the  champion 
of  the  Church  of  Borne,  entered  into  discussion  with 
me  at  Hammersmith.  After  that  discussion  was  over, 
and  I  thought  some  impression  had  been  made  upon 
him,  as  saying  impressions  had  been  made  upon  others, 
I  heard  he  was  very  ill,  on  his  death-bed  in  short :  he 
was  then  nearly  seventy  years  old — this  was  about  five 
or  six  years  afterwards:   I  went  to  <a&  TBgon  him. 
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and  I  said,  "  Now  my  dear  Mend,  we  have  discussed 
amply  the  doctrines  about  which  we  differ,  night  after 
night :  I  know  not  what  is  the  amount  of  impression 
upon  your  mind,  but  I  am  now  come  to  you,  not  to 
have  one  word  of  discussion,  but  just  to  tell  you,  in 
the  plainest  Saxon  I  can  use,  what  I  think  and  can 
prove  is  the  way  to  heaven.  Now  do  not  enter  into 
discussion,  but  just  listen  while  you  are  lying  on  that 
sick-bed,  till  I  tell  you  what  is  the  way  to  heaven," 
I  then  preached  to  him  Jesus.  He  listened  to  me  with 
profound  attention,  and  I  thought  a  deep  impression  was 
made  upon  him.  After  I  had  concluded  he  raised  himself 
from  his  bed,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  pathos  he 
said,  "  If  I  had  only  five  minutes  to  live,  those  minutes 
would  be  spent  in  praying,  <  Hail,  Mary !  blessed  art 
thou  among  women;  pray  for  me  now,  and  at  the 
hour  of  death.'  *  That  was  all  the  impression  that 
was  made  there.  But  if  Stephen  had  sympathised 
with  that  able  and  accomplished  Roman  Catholic 
scholar,  his  last  moments  would  have  been  something 
like  his.  If  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  he  would 
have  said,  "Pray  for  me,  blessed  Mary;  pray  for  me, 
blessed  Joseph;  pray  for  me,  all  ye  saints  and  angels.* 
But  not  a  syllable  of  it:  nothing  approaching  to  it 
Stephen  knew  none  other  name  given  among  men,  but 
the  name  of  Jesus.  That  name  was  his  password  to 
the  skies;  that  truth  was  the  foundation  of  his  hope. 
He  expected  no  purgatorial  torment  in  his  transit  to  a 
brighter  and  a  better  world.  He  fell  asleep  in  Christ 
in  death;  and  he  awoke  with  Christ  in  glory. 

I  said  that  that  controversy  produced  no  saving  effect, 
as  fax  as  I  knew,  upon  the  mind  of  the  personage  who 
took  the  active  part  in  it  on  the  Roman  Cattio\\C  ti&a. 
vol.  v.  X 
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But  it  did  produce  impressions  elsewhere;  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  I  know  was  that  of  a  distinguished 
priest,  one  of  the  three  who  assisted  my  learned  friend, 
and  acted  with  him.  He  has  stated  to  me  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  he  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  was  helping  my  opponent  to  argue  for  his  cause. 
"  But,"  he";  said,  u  while  I  was  helping  him,  I  had  the 
irresistible  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  you  were  right."  And  who  do  you  think  is  that 
priest  1  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  had  three  chamberlains, 
a  very  high  dignity  in  the  Vatican.  The  first  cham- 
berlain was  Nicholas  Wiseman,  commonly  called  Car- 
dinal Wiseman;  the  second  chamberlain  was  Paul 
Cullen,  commonly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin ;  and  the  third  chamberlain  was  the 
priest  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  who  assisted  in  that 
discussion,  now  a  devoted  Protestant  minister  of  Christ 
So  that  while  it  failed  in  producing  any  impression 
upon  the  chief  personage  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not 
without  effects  on  other  parties.  And  through  his  in- 
strumentality we  know  not  how  many  others  may  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.     But  this  is  passing  from  the  subject. 

Stephen  died  a  Protestant.  Lastly,  he  died  a 
martyr;  or,  as  it  might  be  literally  translated,  a  wit- 
ness. The  early  church  flourished  amid  the  fires.  The 
flames  that  consumed  the  martyr  cast  their  radiance 
upon  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  And  if  mar- 
tyrs had  not  suffered,  Christianity  had  not  advanced 
with  that  speed,  prosperity,  and  progress,  that  made 
Pliny  only  a  few  years  afterwards  write  to  his  imperial 
master,  that  every  village  and  city  in  the  empire  was 
infected  with  the  Christian  religion. 
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And  lastly,  Stephen  died  praying. 

"Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 
The  Christian's  native  air; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death, — 
He  enters  heaven  by  prayer," 

Craaar  died  in  the  Capitol,  adjusting  his  robes,  and 
addressing  one  of  his  murderers,  Tu  quoque,  Brute! 
"And  you  also  among  my  murderers,  Brutus ! "  David 
Hume  died  jesting,  and  uttering  jokes  about  Charon 
and  his  passage  across  the  river  Styx ;  Rousseau  died 
boasting ;  Paine  died  blaspheming ;  Voltaire  died  cursing 
the  day  of  his  birth :  Stephen  died  praying  first  for 
himself  and  next  for  his  murderers. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his. 


K2 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

SAUL — PEBSBOUTIOW — STEPHEN— PERSECTTTION  AIDS  THE  GOSPEL — 
VENERATION  OF  STEPHEN — SAUL— PHILIP'S  PREACHING — MIRACLES, 
CESSATION  OF — HISTORIC  EVIDENCE — HOT  POWER  BUT  GRACE 
WASTED— JOT — SIMON  THE  SORCERER  A  CHURCH  MEMBER — SIMONY 
— OOHMBMATIOH — PATRONAGE — THE  KUNUCH — PHILIP. 

We  have  here  introduced  to  us — not  exactly  for  the 
first  time,  for  he  appears  in  the  previous  chapter,  hold- 
ing the  clothes  of  the  murderers  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
— Saul,  subsequently  called  Paul,  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  apostolic 
age.  Saul  was  then  young ;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
take  a  part  in  the  murder  of  that  first  martyr;  but  he 
had  the  pleasure,  and  a  pleasure  that  he  himself  then 
positively  enjoyed,  of  consenting  to  his  death.  We  read 
also,  that  about  that  time  there  was  great  persecution 
against  the  infant  church.  Stephen  was  in  the  van  of 
sufferers;  but  thousands  of  others  followed  him  to 
martyrdom,  because  of  the  intense  antipathy  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  those  that,  alarmed  for  their 
own  supremacy,  feared  the  rapid  march  of  the  glorious 
Gospel,  and  the  rapid  multiplying  of  converts  who  were 
continually  added  to  it  But  mark  the  result  of  this 
persecution.  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  meant  it  for 
evil — and  so  far  it  was  evil  that  good  men  and  great 
men  were  struck  down  before  it ;  but  the  result  of  it  was 
so  overruled,  that  numbers  of  believers  were  scattered 
through  all  the  regions  of  Judea  and  o?  Samara*  Tha^ 
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fled  from  the  persecutors  of  the  truth,  but  not  to  sup- 
press their  testimony;  they  proclaimed  it  with  yet 
greater  emphasis,  and  proved  additional  witnesses,  that 
every  attempt  to  crush  the  Gospel  in  Judea  led  only  to 
the  dispersion  of  its  preachers  throughout  Samaria, 
and  indeed  the  world,  and  instead  of  persecution  arrest- 
ing, it  aided  the  march  of  that  blessed  cause.  The  per- 
secutors of  the  apostles,  the  murderers  of  Stephen,  were 
only  the  means  of  spreading  wider  and  farther  the  glad 
tidings  of  everlasting  life.  Thus  God  overrules  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  restrains  the  remainder 
Of  it.  Thus  persecution,  whilst  it  has  many  sufferers  for 
its  immediate  effects,  leads  to  many  saved  as  its  ultimate 
results.  "  Devout  men,"  we  read,  whether  Christians 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  "  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him."  We 
read  the  story  of  his  martyrdom  last  evening:  so 
impressed  were  many  of  the  Jews  with  that  remark- 
able character,  that  they  took  a  part  in  carrying  his 
shattered  remains  to  a  decent  burial-place.  It  seems 
from  the  expression  "  devout  men "  that  it  was  not 
Christians  that  did  so.  The  common  phrase  for  Chris- 
tians then  was  "the  disciples;"  the  absence  of  it  is 
evidence  that  Stephen's  consistency,  his  virtue,  his  love, 
his  forbearance,  his  prayer  for  his  very  murderers,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  many  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  as  true  the  Gospel  that  he  preached; 
and  out  of  respect  to  a  good  man,  devout  and  charitable 
also,  they  united  in  carrying  him  to  his  burial.  Thus  a 
Christian  man  often  pacifies  and  sometimes  favourably 
impresses  the  world,  even  when  he  is  not  the  instru- 
ment of  converting  it  to  Christ.  Thus  Christianity 
gets  veneration  and  respect  where  it  does  not  fftofcttft 
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acceptance  and  devotedness  to  Christ.  "  Saul,"  it  is 
said,  "  made  great  havock  of  the  church."  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  full  of  burning  zeal,  of  intense  passion, 
untiring  energy;  and  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  was  the  seizure  of  the  most  formidable  weapon 
that  the  enemy  had,  and  the  consecration  of  it  to  a 
cause  where  his  zeal  burned  with  its  ancient  fervour, 
and  his  energy  neither  wearied  in  the  worst,  nor  faltered 
in  the  best  of  times.  God  gives  men  by  nature  different 
constitutions.  One  man  is  fit  for  one  thing,  another  is 
fit  for  another  thing ;  but  when  there  is  great  energy, 
and  zeal,  and  talent,  how  desirable,  how  earnestly 
should  we  pray,  that  these  may  be  seized,  transformed, 
and  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  that  cause  which 
demands  the  energies  of  the  strongest,  the  zeal,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  support  of  all!  Philip  after  this,  we 
are  told,  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and 
"  preached" — not  the  church,  for  he  was  no  Puseyite  ; 
not  the  priesthood,  for  he  was  no  Papist;  not  reason, 
for  he  was  no  rationalist;  but  "Christ,"  for  he  was 
a  Christian  and  a  Christian  minister.  "And  the 
people,"  we  are  told,  "with  one  accord"— a  unanimity 
that  was  rare-—"  gave  heed  unto  those  things  which 
Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which  he 
did.  For  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  loud  voice, 
came  out  of  many  tnat  were  possessed  with  them;  and 
many  taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were 
healed."  It  is  quite  plain  that  miracles  ceased  with 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors.  The 
apostles  not  only  had  the  power  of  working  miracles 
themselves,  but  could  communicate  that  power  to  their 
successors;  but  we  find  that  their  successors  could  not 
communicate  the  power  to  others.    Tta  W£o«&s&  com- 
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municated  the  power  to  Philip;  but  with  Philip  the 
power  of  working  miracles  stopped,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  there  has  been  no  such  power,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it,  or  as  far  as  evidence  is  worthy  of  credit,  in  the 
Christian  Church.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  unnatural, 
it  would  be  monstrous  that  it  should  be  so.  If  it  were 
the  law  still,  that  the  moment  that  a  man  became  a 
Christian  he  could  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead,  the 
reasons  of  man's  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  would  not 
be  so  solemn  and  so  spiritual  in  the  case  of  every  man 
as  they  are  now ;  and,  secondly,  the  laws  of  creation,  and 
providence,  and  nature,  would  be  disturbed  continually. 
A  ceaseless  miracle,  by  its  very  nature,  destroys  itsel£ 
The  law  now  is  that  the  grass  grows  in  spring,  the 
flowers  bloom  in  summer,  and  the  fruits  wither  in 
autumn;  but  if  any  one  had  the  power  to  alter  nature, 
and  to  make  the  grass  grow  in  autumn,  and  the  flowers 
bloom  in  winter,  and  fruit  wither  in  the  spring,  then 
the  inference  would  be  that  this  last  is  the  law  of 
nature,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  miracle,  it  is  one 
of  the  regular  phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  a  ceaseless  miracle  is 
an  absurdity;  it  cannot  be.  The  reason  for  miracles  at 
all  was,  that  those  that  heard  a  new  revelation  of  a  new 
fact,  or  a  new  truth,  might  see  God's  omnipotent  power 
stepping  into  the  world,  and  holding  up  a  truth  by 
miracles  so  splendid,  so  magnificent,  that  men  were 
constrained  to  say,  "  The  finger  of  God  is  in  the  act ; 
the  truth  of  God  is,  therefore,  in  the  doctrine."  And  so 
omnipotent  power  became  the  pedestal  to  uphold  and 
spread  God's  truth.  But  you  say, "  Would  not  a  miracle 
now  be  of  use  in  convincing  us?"  I  answer,  "  No."  If 
you  have,  upon  authentic  and  good  and  cre&ftAe  \8e&- 
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mony,  such  as  we  have  to  the  largest  extent,  the  evi- 
dence that  miracles  were  done  to  authenticate  the 
truth,  then  you  have  just  as  clear  reason  for  believing 
the  truth  as  if  you  saw  the  miracles  yourselves.  A  fact 
thoroughly  authenticated  by  credible  witnesses  is  just 
as  worthy  of  belief  as  if  you  saw  it  personally.  When  we 
had  mere  surmises  that  Sebastopol  was  taken,  we  had 
merely  guesses,  vague  reports,  odd  rumours  from 
strange  persons ;  and  the  evidence  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  most  men  felt  it  so.  But  we  have  at  this  moment 
just  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  battle  of  Alma 
has  been  fought,  and  the  Russians  driven  back  into 
Sebastopol,  as  if  you  had  been  standing  with  some  of 
the  ladies  that  Menschikoff  brought  to  see  his  magnifi- 
cent triumph  over  the  British,  and  within  reach  of 
the  heights  of  Alma  itself,  The  evidence  that  we  have 
is  so  clear,  the  testimony  is  so  satisfactory,  that  we 
are  just  as  sure  that  that  battle  was  fought  and  the 
victory  gained  as  if  we  had  been  standing  by,  as  spec- 
tators of  the  sanguinary  scene.  And  in  reference  to 
miracles,  we  have  testimony  just  as  conclusive  the 
miracles  were  done,  as  seals  of  a  given  truth,  as  if  we 
ourselves  had  seen  the  miracles  performed,  and  heard 
the  miracle-workers  preaching  the  truth  which  those 
miracles  authenticated.  And,  therefore,  to  ask  for 
miracles  to  be  done  now  is  to  ask  for  supererogation;  it 
is  not  necessary,  we  do  not  want  it.  And  besides,  what 
men  need  to  make  them  believe  the  Gospel  is  not  omni- 
potent power  doing  stupendous  deeds  before  them,  but 
almighty  grace  converting  their  hearts  within  them; 
for  "  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the 
evangelists  and  the  apostles,  neither  would  they  repent 
if  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead." 
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The  result  of  all  that  Philip  did  was,  that  "  there  was 
great  joy  in  that  city."  You  have  often  heard  me  say, 
that  joy  is  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revelation  of  the 
truth.  Now,  here  is  an  instance  and  a  proof  of  it. 
Good  news  when  proclaimed  produce  joy;  and  the 
Gospel  being  good  news,  accepted  by  me  as  true,  pro- 
duces naturally  joy.  Is  it  no  reason  to  rejoice  that  a 
Saviour  has  died  for  me,  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
that  I  have  instant  and  everlasting  acceptance,  without 
money  and  without  price ;  not  by  suffering  something, 
not  by  paying  something,  not  by  waiting  a  little,  not 
by  doing  anything ;  but  believing,  what  I  have  upon 
credible  testimony,  that  "  He  that  knew  no  sin  was  made 
sin  for  me,  that  I  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  by  him ? "  Why,  what  is  the  effect  of  that?  Joy. 
And  as  there  was  joy  in  that  city  when  a  whole  multi- 
tude believed,  there  ought  to  be  joy  in  the  individual's 
heart,  when  with  all  his  affection  he  believes  in  Jesus, 
and  has  peace  through  his  blood.  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by 
apostles,  and  the  instancy  of  the  joy  that  was  felt  by 
those  that  heard  it.  There  were  no  metaphysics  in 
those  days  ;  there  were  no  cavillings,  disputings,  fears, 
misgivings,  suspicions.  Men  seem  to  have  honestly 
believed — I  mean  those  that  did  believe — what  the 
apostles  said,  and  the  instant  effect  of  their  belief  was 
joy.  The  jailor  of  Philippi  no  sooner  heard  a  sermon, 
which  was  compressed  in  this  single  passage,  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved," 
than,  "he  believed."  And  what  is  added?  "Was 
baptized."  And  what  next?  "And  rejoiced;"  and 
rejoiced  "with  all  his  household."  And  so  these  citi- 
zens here,  we  are  told,  of  Samaria,  no  sooner  \ieax9L 
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Philip's  message,  and  saw  the  irresistible  evidence  of  it, 
than  there  was — what?  Not  suspicions,  doubts,  fears, 
misgivings,  in  that  city;  but,  in  the  beautiful  and 
simple  language  of  inspiration,  "  There  was  great  joy  in 
that  city."  Christians  ought  to  be  happy ;  joy  is  their 
inheritance  and  their  privilege ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  is 
because  there  is  some  prejudice  in  their  minds,  some 
passion  in  their  hearts,  or  something  that  intercepts  and 
interferes  with  the  full  tide  of  joy  that  would  otherwise 
take  possession  of  their  hearts. 

Well,  now,  while  there  is  no  bright  picture  without 
its  dark  part,  there  is  no  chapter  in  history  all  brilliancy 
without  another  dark,  and  sad,  and  sorrowful.  There 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon  who  dealt  in  sorcery ;  a 
mere  impostor,  a  sleight-of-hand  man,  who  made  people 
believe  that  he  could  do  supernatural  things,  when  he 
could  only  do  natural  things  very  cleverly;  a  sort  of 
ventriloquist;  an  expert  manipulator,  who  could  do 
things  in  a  way  that  nobody  else  could;  and,  there- 
fore, was  believed  to  do  things  by  power  from  on  higk 
Many  people  were  bewitched  and  bewildered  with  his 
sorceries,  with  his  cleverness,  his  tact,  or  his  talent, 
And  it  is  said  that  Simon  also,  when  he  heard 
Philip  preaching  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Jesus, 
himself  believed  also.  "  And  when  he  was  baptized,  he 
continued  with  Philip."  Now,  here  is  a  man  who  evi- 
dently professed  the  truth,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
profession  and  confession  was  baptized.  The  apostles  here 
set  us  a  precedent,  that  in  admitting  to  the  Lord's  table, 
or  in  admitting  adults  converted  for  the  first  time  to 
baptism,  we  are  not  to  accept  only  those  of  whom  we  are 
absolutely  certain  that  they  are  regenerated  persons.  We 
cannot  judge  the  heart ;  it  is  not  oak  prQtoga&ro  to  do  so. 
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Profession,  and  confession,  and  a  consistent  walk,  are 
the  elements  of  our  judgment;  and  where  these  are 
seen  in  the  candidate  for  baptism,  there  is  a  valid 
ground  for  our  administration  of  baptism  where  it  has 
not  been  administered  before,  or  for  admission  to  the 
Lord's  table  where  such  admission  is  claimed.  The 
apostles  admitted  Simon  to  baptism ;  the  Son  of  God 
admitted  Judas  to  the  Lord's  table.  How  truly,  there- 
fore, should  we  endeavour  to  judge  charitable  judg- 
ment, to  hope  the  best,  and  to  remind  each  and  all 
that  he  that  judgeth  the  heart  is  God  1 

When  Simon  was  baptized  and  joined  the  apostles, 
or  rather  joined  Philip,  and  when  he  saw  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John  come  down  to  Samaria,  evidently  to 
strengthen  them  and  confirm  them  in  the  truth  they 
accepted,  and  when  he  saw  that  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  their  praying  for  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  those 
on  whom  they  laid  hands,  he  also  asked  the  apostles  to 
give  him  the  power  to  communicate  miraculous  gifts 
to  whom  he  would.  Some  have  applied  this  as  a  pre- 
cedent and  a  reason  for  what  is  called,  in  a  sister  church, 
confirmation.  Confirmation  is  a  most  reasonable  thing, 
a  very  proper  thing;  one  cannot  for  a  moment  say  one 
wonLagainst  it,  if  done  intelligibly,  and  scripturally, 
and  rightly.  It  means  this ;  that  a  minister  baptizes 
a  child,  and  that  another  minister — higher  or  lower  is 
a  question  we  do  not  think  worth  discussing — comes 
and  examines  this  person  when  he  is  grown  up  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  whether  he  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed, whether  he  give  any  evidence  of  the  grace 
of  God,  whether  his  life  be  a  life  that  proves  his  heart 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  he  lays  his  hand  unon, 
him — which  is  a  mere  form,  used  among  the  Jem  6xv 
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every  occasion,  by  the  early  Christians  on  almost  every 
occasion — denoting,  "  I  approve  of  you;  I  am  thankful 
you  are  what  you  are;  and  I  give  you  my  blessing; 
and  I  pray  that  God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  you.n 
There  is  nothing  ♦more  reasonable  than  this.  But 
when  people  build  it  upon  this  passage,  they  build  it 
upon  a  foundation  that  will  not  bear  it  The  apostles 
here  laid  their  hands  upon  men,  not  to  confirm  the 
baptized,  but  to  communicate  miraculous  powers,  a 
totally  different  thing.  And  the  evidence  of  it  is,  that 
Simon  saw  the  miraculous  powers  bestowed;  and  it  is 
the  proof  that  that  was  the  result  of  laying  on  of 
hands;  and  he  asked  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  such 
things  also. 

In  the  Scottish  Church  there  is  not  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, but  there  is  the  very  same  thing  The  minister 
has  application  made  to  him  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table.  He  cannot  judge  the  applicant's  heart,  but  he 
can  hear  from  that  applicant's  mouth  what  his  reasons 
are  for  coming,  what  his  desire  and  design  is,  whether 
he  understands  what  he  is  about,  and,  as  far  as  he  can 
ascertain,  whether  his  life  be,  according  to  his  own 
profession  and  confession,  consistent  with  all  he  says; 
and  having  done  that,  he  has  done  in  the  individual 
case  what  the  English  bishop  does  in  a  number  of 
cases;  and  in  the  former  case  therefore  at  least  as  accu- 
rately, because  one  individual  only  is  concerned.  And, 
therefore,  confirmation  exists  in  every  Christian  com- 
munity, in  every  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
only  it  exists  as  a  name  in  the  English  Church, — it  is 
practised  as  a  fact  in  every  branch  of  the  church  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  no  use 
topuarrel  or  dispute  about  it.    Maoy  ^e^ra,cavffite^- 
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men  and  countrywomen  of  my  own,  have  asked  me— 
"  We  are  at  a  distance  from  London ;  shall  we  go  and 
be  confirmed?"  I  said,  "If  you  like  it,  go;  by  all 
means  go.  I  have  no  objection ;  I  can  see  no  evil  you 
can  get;  I  can  see  some  good  that  you  must  get  by 
previous  application  to,  and  intercourse  with,  an  excel- 
lent and  devoted  minister.  And  therefore,  if  you  wish 
it,  go ;  only  do  not  think  that  a  form,  ecclesiastically 
useful,  is  morally  and  spiritually  binding  on  all  in  the 
sight  of  God."  Well,  then,  "when  Simon  saw  that 
through  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  'hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money." 

This  man  Simon  has  given  origin  to  a  phrase  that 
you  have  often  heard  —  Simony.  The  meaning  of 
Simony  in  his  case — meaning  the  practice  of  Simon — 
was,  that  he  thought  that  by  paying  the  apostles,  he 
might  bribe  them  to  give  him  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
miraculous  gifts.  It  has  been  transferred  to  other 
things ;  and  now  for  a  person  to  say  to  a  patron,  "  I  will 
give  you  three  thousand  pounds  if  you  will  give  me 
that  living,"  that  is  simony.  Or  for  a  person  to  buy 
the  next  presentation  to  a  living,  is  surely  simony. 
I  know  it  is  practised,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  positively 
sinful.  Or  for  a  minister  to  do,  what  a  clergyman  did 
in  Scotland  a  short  time  ago,  preach  other  people's  ser- 
mons, in  order  to  get  the  votes  of  the  congregation  as 
their  minister,  was  not  giving  money, — it  was  using 
other  people's  property,  in  order  to  get  the  presentation 
to  the  parish.  Simony  may  be  practised  in  the  Scotch 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  English  Church ;  and  among 
our  dissenting  brethren,  too,  it  may  be  practised.  It 
does  not  require  money,  it  only  requires  plana  ami 
expedients  in  order  to  secure  the  presentation,  ttte 
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benefice,  the  living,  the  ministry,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  which  are  not  fair,  and  honest,  and  straight- 
forward. Let  not  any  suppose  that  there  is  a  mono- 
poly of  wickedness  in  the  Church  of  England — it  has 
plenty  in  it  to  be  answerable  for;  we  shall  find  that 
poor  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  cor- 
rupt nature  is  in  every  church,  and  that  simony  has 
been  practised  in  all.  But  still  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
tested against,  resisted,  and  repudiated.  Some  of  you 
may  be  aware,  that  in  the  questions  appointed  nearly 
300  years  ago,  to  be  put  to  every  candidate  for  Orders 
in  the  Scotch  Church,  one  is,  "  Have  you  used  any  un- 
due means  to  secure  a  presentation  to  this  benefice  1* 
for  if  the  candidate  has,  the  presbytery  will  instantly 
reject  him.  And  if  it  were  discovered,  twenty  years 
after  an  incumbent  had  been  presented  to  a  parish,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  simony,  he  would,  ipso  facto, 
be  deprived  of  his  parish  or  his  living,  and  very  pro- 
perly. I  am  convinced  that  if  Church  patronage  is  to 
exist  in  the  church — and  it  exists  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  in  the  latter  country  immensely  modified 
and  subdued — the  patron  should  not  present  the  son 
of  his  Mend,  who  has  not  the  courage  to  be  a  soldier, 
nor  the  talent  to  be  a  lawyer,  as  if  good  enough  to  be  a 
minister.  Nor  ought  the  patron,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
present  some  one  who  has  helped  him  in  parliament,  or 
been  excessively  clever  at  an  election,  and  done  good 
service  in  getting  him  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  But 
he  ought  most  certainly,  if  he  do  not  give  the  people  the 
choice  of  the  minister,  to  consult  their  feelings ;  he 
ought  most  certainly  to  ascertain  whether  the  people 
like  him.  And  the  day  is  coming,  when  patronage 
must  think  of  the  people  in  order  to  ensfc'  sfc  *Sl%>  ss& 
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if  it  do  not,  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better. 
I  believe  that  the  tie  between  the  minister  and  his 
flock  is  a  holy  and  a  real  one;  it  is  formed  most 
solemnly,  and  anything  that  interposes  to  destroy  it  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
a  limited  patronage  good, — a  patronage  modified  by 
deference  to  the  wish,  and  the  desire,  and  the  preference 
even  of  a  Christian  people.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
in  a  large  parish  popular  election,  as  may  be  seen  in  this 
great  city,  has  been  a  blessing;  some  of  the  most  awful 
scenes  witnessed  at  parish  elections  have  not  certainly 
tended  to  commend  that  system.  But  the  Christian 
communicants  in  a  congregation  .ought  to  be  consulted; 
and  while  I  would  not  listen  to  the  absolute  veto  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason,  yet,  if  I  were  a  patron,  I  would 
attend  to  their  feelings,  to  their  preferences,  and  their 
desires:  and  as  patrons  grow  in  common  sense,  and 
the  Christian  people  in  a  sense  of  their  own  rights  and 
privileges,  no  doubt  this  will  be  the  case  more  and 
more. 

That  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  relates  to,  and 
predicts  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  what  he  did  and  en- 
dured for  us,  is  plain  from  the  sacred  and  inspired 
allusions  to  it,  and  its  obvious  solution  at  the  cross 
and  in  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus.  A  prime  minister 
was  travelling,  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  of  great  authority 
under  Candace,  the  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who 
had  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship.  Whilst  this  prime  minister, 
this  chief  lord  of  the  treasury  of  that  queen,  was 
travelling  and  sitting  in  his  chariot,  he  read,  what  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  precedent, — not  a  novel 
or  a  romance,  or  what  would  not  in  the  least  e&fj — 
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but  Isaiah  the  prophet  He  was  a  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  though  not  a  Jew;  a  proselyte, 
though  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  Spirit,  we 
are  told,  said  unto  Philij),  that  is,  the  evangelist, — the 
Holy  Spirit  directed  him, — "  Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to 
this  chariot"  Philip  immediately  did  so,  and  heard 
him  read  the  prophet  Isaiah.  And  this  man,  of  high 
dignity,  and  rank,  and  office,  instead  of  supposing  that 
Philip  had  used  a  freedom  that  was  not  becoming,  was 
too  happy  to  receive  instruction  where  instruction  was 
really  needed.  And  therefore  Philip  says  to  him,  not 
discourteously,  but  as  became  a  minister  of  that  Word 
which  the  prime  minister  read,  "  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest?"  not  as  a  libel  on  his  intellect, 
but  an  inquiry  to  suggest  profitable  and  practical  con- 
versation. The  prime  minister  said,  "How  can  I, 
except  some  man  should  guide  me  1"  It  is  an  unful- 
filled prophecy;  it  is  not  so  plain  as  history:  it  is 
unfulfilled  as  far  as  I  know,  and  therefore  I  need 
somebody  in  this  matter  specially  to  help  me.  I 
want  a  commentator.  "And  he  desired  Philip  that 
he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him."  The  place 
of  Scripture  which  he  the  prime  minister  read,  was 
that  most  interesting  one — "He  was  led  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his 
shearer,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.  In  his  humi- 
liation his  judgment  was  taken  away;  and  who  shall 
declare  his  generation?  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the 
earth."  The  prime  minister  answered  Philip,  and  said, 
"  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of 
himself  or  of  some  other  man?"  He  was  not  very 
enlightened,  though  very  high  in  office,  and  could  not 
see,  therefore,  that  there  was  here  *oxx&  w&  ^greatec 
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than  the  prophet.  "Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth, 
and  began  at  the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him 
Jesus."  This  shows  us  that  Jesus  is  the  personage  who 
is  spoken  of  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  In  that  pre- 
cious chapter  are  three  great  facts.  First,  sinners,  lost, 
ruined,  undone;  so  much  so,  that  they  rejected  the 
remedy,  despised  Him  that  came  to  save  them.  Se- 
condly, the  great  provision  for  sinners ;  One  wounded 
for  them,  bearing  their  sins,  carrying  their  sorrows, 
bruised  for  their  iniquities,  on  whom  was  the  chastise- 
ment of  their  peace,  and  by  whose  stripes  they  were 
healed.  And  you  have,  lastly,  the  Author  of  it; 
namely,  God  hath  given  him,  God  hath  made  known 
this  Saviour;  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  the 
Lord  hath  put  him  to  grief  These  three  facts,  there- 
fore, are  the  most  important  for  us  to  remember; 
namely,  that  we  are  the  sinners  that  need  the  ransom ; 
that  Christ  is  that  ransom;  that  God  in  his  sovereign 
love  gave  it,  and  to  God  must  be  given  all  the  glory  of 
it,  from  first  to  last. 

These  precious  truths  Philip  preached  to  the  eunuch. 
The  hearer  believed  with  all  his  heart;  and  after  re- 
peating a  very  short  but  very  comprehensive  creed, — 
"  I  believe  that  Jesus  (the  Saviour  of  his  people  from 
their  sins)  Christ  (the  anointed  Messiah  of  the  seed 
of  David)  is  not  merely  man,  but  also  Son  of  God" — 
that  very  dignity  for  announcing  which  Jesus  was 
threatened  with  stoning,  and  accused  of  blasphemy,  he 
was  baptized.  The  eunuch,  inwardly  enlightened,  and 
openly  accepting  the  profession  of  what  he  felt,  "  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing."  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

vol.  v.  Tj 
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division  op  the  chapter — saul — the  people  op  the  wat — light 
shines  on  8aul — yoioe  addressing!  him — the  8he0hinah — jesus 
in  his  people — paul's  submission — Damascus — ananias—  obe- 
dience— CHRIST  IS  GOD — PAUL'S  NEW  WORK — A0T8  OP  THE  BOL- 
LANDISTS — ENERGY — BARNABAS  INTRODUCES  PAUL  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

*  The  first  thirty-one  verses  of  the  chapter  I  have  read 
ought  properly,  as  the  continuous  text  implies,  to  have 
completed  the  chapter;  and  the  section  beginning  at 
verse  32  ought  properly  to  have  been  prefixed  to  the 
chapter  that  follows,  namely,  chapter  x.  In  the  first 
verse  we  have  an  account  of  that  stupendous  fact, 
the  most  startling  and  the  most  conclusive  as  an 
evidence  of  Christianity  in  all  ages,  the  conversion 
of  >Saul  the  persecutor  to  Paul  the  apostle  and  the 
preacher  of  the  truth.  It  appears  that  Saul,  who  so 
completely  delighted  in  the  very  sight  of  blood,  so  en- 
joyed the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  of  the  saints  of 
God, — a  persecutor  from  taste  as  well  as  from  practice, 
— while  he  could  not  throw  stones  at  Stephen,  as  we 
read  in  the  previous  chapter,  yet  that  he  might  enjoy 
a  share  in  the  excellent  work,  as  he  would  call  it,  held 
the  clothes — that  is,  the  upper  or  the  loose  clothes  or 
garments— - of  them  that  threw  the  stones  at  Stephen, 
and  destroyed  that  eminent  and  holy  martyr.  Well, 
"  Saul,"  in  full  conformity  with  his  own  taste  and  pre- 
diction, "  breathing  out  threatenings  " — language  ex- 

tremely  strong — "and  slaughter  again^X,  \fofc  ftabYgte* 
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of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  high-priest,  and  desired  of 
him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he 
found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  wo- 
men, he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem." 
He  was  a  volunteer  persecutor,  a  perfect  enthusiast  in 
his  day;  and  clearly  the  grand  original  and  model  of 
Torquemada  and  of  those  who  have  engaged  and  de- 
lighted in  scenes  so  cruel,  in  inflictions  so  unholy.   The 
expression  used  in  the  second  verse—"  any  of  this  way" 
— ought  to  be  translated,  "  any  of  the  way."     It  was 
evidently  a  peculiar  phrase   for  Christianity;  and  it 
may  allude  to  the  feet,  that  Christ  was  preached  fully 
and  frequently  by  the  apostles  as  "the  way."     And 
then  he  asks  that  if  he  should  find  any  of  the  way 
— the  people  that  went  to  heaven  by  a  way  which  no 
other  people  went  by,  the  people  that  sought  heaven 
by  an  exclusive  way,  not  excluding  any  that  would 
enter,  but  a  way  that  few  did  enter,  for  few  there  were 
that  found  it — if  he  should  find  any  of  the  people  of 
the  way,  a  well-known  people,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women,  he  should  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem ; 
bound  and  prisoners,  not  for  their  crimes,  but  their 
conscientious  adhesion  to  the  truth.    He  got  the  letters 
that  he  wished  for,  and  set  out  upon  the  errand  that  he 
so  loved.     He  came. to  Damascus;  and,  unexpectedly, 
"  there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven ;" 
and  the  moment  that  that  light  fell  upon  him,  its  in- 
tolerable splendour  struck  him  to  the  earth.     And  out 
of  the  midst  of  it  he  hears  a  voice,  saying,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?"    I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  this  was  that  shechinah  of  which  we  read  in  Exodus, 
that  shechinah  which  was  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  that  ultimately  rested 
l2 
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between  the  cherubim,  and  shone  from  the  mercy-seat, 
and  out  of  which  God  spoke  and  gave  directions  to  his 
ancient  people;  that  shechinah  which  means,  literally 
translated  from  its  Hebrew  word,  "the  dwelling-place;" 
and  hence,  when  it  is  said  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  it  would  literally  be,  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  was  the  shechinah  in  the  midst  of 
us,"  evidently  identifying  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate  in  our  nature,  with  the  shechinah,  the  pillar  of 
fire,  or  the  glory  that  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  in 
the  chancel  of  the  ancient  tabernacle  and  temple.  This 
bright  splendour  burst  upon  Saul  unexpectedly;  and 
from  the  midst  of  it  there  emerged  the  awful  remon- 
strance, so  startling  and  so  striking  to  the  persecutor, 
"  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  Saul,  if  he  had 
remained  in  possession  of  himself,  if  he  had  not  been 
conscience-stricken,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  would 
have  said,  "  Persecute  thee!  I  never  saw  thee;  I  never 
meant  to  touch  thee.  Who  art  thou  ?  and  why  shouldest 
thou  say  I  am  persecuting  thee)"  But  our  blessed 
Lord  is  so  identified  with  his  flock,  that  the  stroke  that 
smites  them  has  its  rebound  in  him;  and  every  groan 
that  their  hearts  give  utterance  to  has  a  resounding 
echo  in  his  heart;  and  therefore  they  that  touch  them 
touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  "  I  and  they  are  one ;  I  am 
the  head,  and  they  are  the  members  and  the  body." 

Saul  instantly  said,  evidently  astonished,  "  Who  art 
thou,  Lord?"  The  word  Lord  did  not  imply  that  Saul 
recognised  him  as  God ;  it  is  the  simple  word  for  master, 
or  sir.  "Who  art  thou?  And  the  Lord  said,"  what 
must  indeed  have  startled  him,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest ! "  You  are  persecuting  me ;  and,  Saul, 
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though  flushed  with  success,  though  rampant  and  vigo- 
rous in  the  foul  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  you 
will  find  you  are  taking  a  mistaken  course;  you  will 
find  the  arrow  that  you  shot  will  rebound  and  pierce 
thine  own  heart  You  might  as  well  kick  against  the  iron 
spear,  or  against  the  ox-goad — for  that  is  the  meaning. 
It  presents  the  idea  of  a  person  trying  to  kick  against 
sharp  steel  points  or  the  goads ;  his  feet  will  have  the 
worst  of  it  And  therefore  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Saul, 
in  your  course;  and  you  will  find  it  so  if  you  persist  in 
it  "  And  he,  trembling  and  astonished," — as  he  well 
might, — "said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
evidently  overwhelmed,  subdued.  I  have  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  Saul's  intense  persecution  is  in  some 
degree  explained  by  a  latent  consciousness  that  the 
Christians  were  right.  Whenever  a  man  feels  that 
the  course  he  is  pursuing  is  wrong,  he  plunges  into  it 
with  all  his  might,  that  in  the  excess  of  his  pursuit  of 
it  he  may  muffle  or  extinguish  the  latent  and  lurking 
persuasion  that  that  course  is  after  all  a  wrong  one. 

Now,  Saul  seemed  as  if  he  would  cover  his  own 
smothered  sense  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  violence 
— the  continuous,  sustained  violence— of  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  men  of  the  way.  But  when  he  asked, 
"  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" — how  humbled  was 
he! — "the  Lord  said  unto  him" — the  great  scholar, 
who  thought  he  knew  everything,  as  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel — "  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do."  What  calm- 
ness, what  composure,  what  indication  of  majesty, 
authority,  and  power !  and  how  helpless  is  the  greatest 
man  when  he. has  to  deal  with  the  Most  High!  Saul 
arose  from  the  earth;  "and  when  his  eyes  were  0"get&&" 
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— that  is,  the  lids  were  opened,  he  found  their  functions 
were  suspended, — u  he  saw  no  man ;  but  they  led  him 
by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus." 

This  Damascus  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  extant.  We  read  of  it  in  the  days  of 
Abraham ;  we  find  constant  references  to  it  in  Jewish 
history.  It  exists  still  upon  a  river,  anciently  called 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus.  At  this 
moment  it  contains,  it  is  said,  a  population  of  upwards 
of  250,000,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  has  about 
70,000  Christians  in  it,  a  good  many  Jews;  and  the 
great  mass  are  Mahometans,  or  worshippers  of  the 
false  prophet.  It  was  celebrated,  you  are  aware,  for  its 
splendid  steel;  the  Damascus  blade  being,  according  to 
report,  so  exquisite  in  its  temper,  that  when  wielded 
by  a  skilful  hand,  it  could  cut  the  most  delicate  lace 
in  twain,  by  the  skilful  stroke  of  the  striker  and  the 
fine  temper  of  the  blade.  It  is  also  stated  by  travellers 
that  there  is  in  Damascus  still,  a  street  which  runs 
from  east  to  west,  perfectly  straight;  and  we  know, 
that  in  ancient  cities  things  are  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury very  much  as  they  were  in  the  first.  Eastern 
people  do  not  change  their  customs  and  their  habits  as 
we  do.  Their  cities  are  liable  to  fewer  changes  than 
ours  are.  Damascus  retains  still  a  long  street,  a  very 
long  street,  stretching  from  east  to  west ;  and  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  it  is  the  very  street  in  which 
Judas,  the  friend  of  Paul,  to  whom  he  was  sent,  lived; 
and  they  point  out  a  little  chamber  in  a  house  in  that 
street,  in  which  they  say — with  what  truth  I  know  not, 
for  tradition  is  not  always  very  trustworthy — that  Paul 
was  three  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  waiting 
for  instruction  from  the  Lord.    It,  \s  a\so  «tato&\ta.t 
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"there  was  a  certain  disciple  at  Damascus,  named 
Ananias ;  and  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  a  vision,  Arise, 
and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of 
Tarsus."  And  he  says  to  Ananias,  You  will  know  him 
by  this  mark;  "Behold,  he  prayeth!"  That  is  one  of 
the  great  tests  of  Christians  still — they  pray.  One 
of  the  best  evidences  of  grace  is  prayer;  and  one  of 
the  best  characteristics  of  a  Christian  is  one  that  prays 
to  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  by  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  Ananias, 
when  he  was  told  to  go  to  Saul,  said,  "  Lord,  I  have 
heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath 
done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem;  and  here  he  hath  autho- 
rity from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy 
name," — not  knowing  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
place.  "  But  the  Lord," — that  is,  Jesus, — "  said  unto 
him,  That  is  no  business  of  yours.  You  obey  the  com- 
mand that  I  give ;  leave  the  consequences  to  my  dis- 
posal." What  a  pity  that  men  do  not  still  act  upon 
this !  If  we  could  only  have  that  singleness  of  eye,  that 
simplicity  of  purpose,  that  regards  a  clear  command 
of  duty  only,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  a  higher  disposal, 
we  should  have  greater  peace  and  happiness  in  the  ful- 
filment of  that  duty.  A  little  more  of  the  soldier's 
obedience  to  his  superior  officer  yielded  by  Christians  to 
the  Captain  of  their  faith  is  very  desirable,  and  would 
be  very  precious.  "Go  thy  way;  for  he  is  a  chosen 
vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles, 
and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel :  for  I  will  show 
him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer" — as  if  it  were  an 
honour  to  suffer — "  for  my  name's  sake."  Ananias  did 
as  he  was  commanded;  went  into  the  house,  aitasesft^ 
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Saul,  bade  him  receive  his  sight,  and  said  that  the 
Lord  had  sent  him  that  he  might  receive  that  sight, 
and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now,  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  the  Lord, 
that  here  spoke.  Was  this  Being  who  appeared  to  Saul 
in  the  excellent  glory,  and  said,  "Why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  who  commanded  him  to  go  into  the  city  of 
Damascus ;  who  appeared  to  Ananias,  and  commanded 
him  to  go  to  Paul;  who  told  Ananias  that  he  had 
chosen  Paul  to  bear  his  name  to  the  Gentiles  and  kings; 
who  also  told  Ananias  that  he  would  give  him  the 
Holy  Ghost; — was  this  Being  a  mere  human  creature, 
who  promised  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  said  that 
his  name  was  to  be  borne  before  kings  and  Gentiles, 
that  all  suffering  was  to  be  for  his  sake)  Evidently,  it 
was  the  Lord  of  glory,  very  God,  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

Well,  after  Saul  had  thus  received  his  sight  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  was  baptized.  Now  this  would  be  the 
inversion,  not  of  the  time,  but  of  what  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  effects  of  baptism.  He  was  already 
converted,  he  was  regenerated,  he  was  sanctified,  he 
was  pardoned;  and  then,  after  all  this,  he  was  bap- 
tized. What  was  the  use  of  his  baptism,  if  baptism 
be  regeneration? — What  is  the  use  of  baptism,  where 
regeneration  is  already?  And,  therefore,  we  have  evi- 
dence here  that  baptism  was  not  regeneration.  He 
had  the  regeneration  before;  and  the  baptism  was 
simply  his  public  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 
and  his  admission  into  the  bonds  and  fellowship  of  the 
visible  Church;  and  the  result  was  that  "straightway 
he  preached  Christ"  in  the  very  synagogues  to  which 
he  had  letters  to  ask  the  chief  rabbis  to  gjve  up  the 
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Christiana,  men  and  women,  that  he  might  take  them 
bound  as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem.    "  All  that  heard  him 
were  amazed,"  as  they  well  might  be ;  "  and  they  said," 
and  very  naturally  said,  "  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed 
them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  came 
hither  for  that  intent,  that  he  might  bring  them  bound 
unto  the  chief-priests  1"    How  is  this,  then)     "  But 
Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded 
'the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus."    The  very  people 
that  he  came  to  back  up  are  the  very  people  that  he 
beats  down;  the  very  cause  that  he  came  to  sustain, 
and  to  water  with  the  blood  of  Christians,  is  the  very 
cause  that  he  now  boldly  and  intrepidly  impugns.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  rabbis  said,  "  Saul,  how  incon- 
sistent!   What  a  shocking  change  of  opinion;  what 
a  dreudful  revolution  of  sentiment!    People  will  say, 
you  have  no  mind  of  your  own !"     But  Paul  had  rea- 
sons for  his  change ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  making 
known  those  reasons;  and  the  seizing  of  such  a  dialec- 
tician in  the  camp  of  the  foe,  and  transferring  him 
to  the  camp  of  Jesus,  was  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs 
and  most  successful  features  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

As  we  might  naturally  expect,  Saul  was  to  taste 
the  cup  that  he  himself  had  so  often  put  to  the  Chris- 
tians' lips.  It  is  said,  in  the  23d  verse,  that  "  the 
Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him."  Just  what  he  had 
done  to  the  Christians  they  were  now  about  to  do  to 
him.  "  And  they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to 
kill  him.  Then  the  disciples  took  him,  and" — oh! 
most  humbling  escape — "  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in 
a  basket;"  ancient  walls  round  cities  having  apertures, 
or  openings;  and  through  one  of  these  he  wa&\e\»  tarov 
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secretly.  You  must  often  have  been  struck  with  this 
fact,  that  the  same  God  who  is  represented  as  doing  a 
miracle  for  the  safety  of  his  people  in  one  verse,  is  repre- 
sented again  as  letting  them  escape  by  all  sorts  of  ways 
that  their  own  ingenuity  suggested  in  another.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  not  like  the  Acts  of  the  Bollan- 
dists — that  is,  the  record  of  miracles  performed  by 
Romish  saints.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  miracle 
was  done  where  a  miracle  was  needed,  for  a  great, 
specific,  and  worthy  end;  but  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Bollandists,  false  miracles  are  so  profuse,  that  a  saint 
cannot  walk,  or  speak,  or  sit  down,  or  stand  up,  but 
miracles  flash  out  like  sparks  from  an  electric  jar;  and 
he  literally  walks,  and  speaks,  and  eats,  and  drinks, 
amid  perpetual  miracles.  And  you  have  only  to  con- 
trast the  Acts  of  the  Bollandists  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  to  see  that  the  former  are  merely  anile  and 
superstitious  lies;  that  the  latter  are  the  acts  of  men 
commissioned  by  God  to  make  known  his  will.  When 
Paul  could  escape  by  a  basket  through  a  window, 
God  did  not  interpose  that  he  might  escape  by  a 
miracle. 

Saul  came  to  Jerusalem,  we  are  told,  after  three 
years,  as  we  find  in  another  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  "essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples; 
but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him," — and  no  wonder, — 
"  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple.  But  Barna- 
bas, n  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  very 
early  friend  of  Paul,  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 
matter.  He  knew  well  from  the  man,  that  whatever 
side  he  took  up  he  would  be  honest.  There  was  no 
dishonesty  in  Saul ;  he  was  an  honest  persecutor, 
and  he  was  an  honest  apostle.     And  that  is  tta  «ort 
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of  men  that  one  respects.  If  you  be  infidels,  be 
out-and-out  honest  and  determined  infidels,  and  we 
respect  you;  if  you  be  Christians,  be  out-and-out 
thorough  Protestant,  evangelical  Christians,  and  all 
respect  you.  But  be  anything  between,  and  you  have 
all  the  inconsistency  of  the  world,  and  all  its  sorrows 
and  its  vexations  also.  Just  as  in  mathematics  a  straight 
line  is  the  nearest  way  from  one  point  to  another,  so  in 
moral  things,  a  straight  course  is  always  the  nearest 
to  the  attainment  of  your  end.  Barnabas,  knowing 
that  Saul  was  never  an  impostor,  never  told  falsehoods, 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  whatever  he 
might  be — "took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  apo- 
stles," and  evidently,  after  conferring  with  them,  and 
explaining  the  whole  matter  to  them,  they  received 
him,  and  made  him  welcome.  And  he  continued  to 
speak,  not  only  eloquently,  but  boldly,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  And  he  became  a  first-rate  contro- 
versialist; "and  he  disputed  against  the  Grecians," — 
that  is,  the  Hellenist  Jews,  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue, 
but  still  Jews :  and  they,  by  way  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  zeal,  "went  about  to  slay  him:  which,  when 
the  brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  down  to  Ceesarea, 
and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus.  Then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria." 
It  is  supposed  that,  about  this  time,  Caligula,  the 
Roman  emperor,  having  Judea  as  a  province  of  the 
empire,  had  given  command  to  one  of  his  captains  that 
his  own  statue  should  be  erected  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  such  a  shocking 
piece  of  blasphemy  to  a  Jew  that  all  Judea  was  stirred 
at  the  very  idea  of  it;  and  the  Jews  were  so  occupied 
in  defending  their  own  religion,  that  their  &tta\i\X<ro. 
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was  withdrawn  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
And  the  result  of  this,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  Paul's 
conversion,  was,  that  "  the  churches" — there  was  not 
one  church  in  Judea;  every  little  gathering  of  God's 
people  was  a  church — "  the  churches  had  rest  through- 
out all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edi- 
fied; and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied." 


CHAPTER  IX.  51. 


BEST  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  CHURCHES,  AND  REASONS  OF  IT —THE 
CHURCH,  WHAT  IS  IT? — FOLDS  AND  FLOCK — RESPITE  FROM  PERSECU- 
TION— EDIFICATION — PERSECUTION  AND  PURITY — PROGRESS — FEAR 
OF  THE  LORD — COMFORT — THE  SPIRIT  IMPROVES  THE  MEMORY — 
INCREASE  OF  BELIEYERS. 


There  seem  to  have  been  two  great  reasons  why  the 
churches,  heretofore  so  bitterly  persecuted,  began  to 
experience  an  interlude  at  least  of  outward  and  national 
peace.  We  have  read  the  remarkable  and  impressive 
conversion  of  Saul,  a  conversion  that  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  reality  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  the  conver- 
sion of  so  ruthless  a  persecutor  of  the  saints  o£  God 
into  a  preacher  of  that  Christ  whom  formerly  he  op- 
posed, must  have  been  the  removal  of  a  very  great 
oppressor  of  the  church,  and  therefore,  its  introduction 
into  a  state  of  comparative  if  only  momentary  respite. 
We  have  stated  that,  about  this  very  time,  the  Roman 
emperor  Caligula  directed  and  commanded  his  own 
image  to  be  placed  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  This  outrage,  so  blasphemous  in  the 
judgment  of  a  Jew,  so  vexed  and  grieved,  and  roused 
them  to  resistance,  that  they  were  too  concerned  in 
repelling  an  aggression  on  themselves  to  waste  their 
time,  strength,  and  attention  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians. And  these  two  events,  one  the  result  of  the  in- 
ternal  quarrels  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  a  piowtaiAih^ 
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occurrence,  were  not  unlikely  the  reasons  why  the 
churches  throughout  Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  Galilee, 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  momentary  rest. 

We  here  find  the  expression  not  "  the  church,"  but 
"  churches."  And  this  surely  would  teach  us  that  there 
were  many  assemblies,  each  assembly  in  its  place  called 
a  church;  and  all  together  constituting  the  church 
of  Judea,  of  Samaria,  and  of  Galilee.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  word  "  church"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  two  or  three  met  together  in 
Christ's  name,  as  the  church  in  such  a  one's  house.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  church, 
meaning  the  congregation,  the  consolidation,  or  the 
union  and  communion  under  one  government  of  many 
churches.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  there  were  many  ministers,  or  bishops, 
and  therefore  many  congregations ;  but  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  that  all  these  congregations  to- 
gether constituted  the  church  of  Ephesus.  That  there 
is  the  church  congregational  is  plain;. that  there  is  the 
ohurch  national  is  no  less  fairly  deducible  by  the  express 
language  of  the  word  of  God.  In  other  words,  that 
while  Congregationalism  is  right,  Presbytery  and  Epi- 
scopacy are  right  also,  and  that  the  one  has  just  as 
much  a  basis  in  Scripture  as  the  other ;  for  none  of  the 
three  are  there  explicitly  and  distinctly  laid  down. 
Now,  what  constitutes  then  a  church,  of  which  there 
were  so  many  in  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria? 
Numbers  constitute  a  crowd ;  but  two  or  three  met  in 
Christ's  name  constitute  a  church.  An  orator  collects 
a  crowd ;  a  builder  raises  a  chapel,  a  meeting-house,  a 
cathedral ;  but  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  met 
in  his  name,  consecrates  the  crowd  into  &  <&xxnfo,  ^* 
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building  into  a  meeting-place  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  not  splendour  of  architecture  that  makes 
a  church ;  for  dead  stones  form  a  building,  living  stones 
make  a  church.  It  is  not  numbers  that  form  a  church  ; 
but  two  or  three  met  in  Christ's  name  to  praise  him,  to 
read  his  word,  to  ask  his  blessing,  to  set  forth  his  praise, 
constitute  a  church  that  man  cannot  make,  and  that  no 
anathemas  can  dissolve  or  destroy.  You  notice  the 
expression  again  occurs,  "  many  churches."  Now,  this 
teaches  us  that  there  are  many  sections  of  the  one  ca- 
tholic church,  separate  from  each  other,  distinguished 
by  habit,  by  peculiarity  of  rite,  of  ceremony,  of  govern- 
ment,  or  form,  but  nevertheless  branches  of  one  uni- 
versal or  catholic  church.  Our  blessed  Lord  brings 
out  this  distinction  most  beautifully  in  the  16th  verse 
of  the  10th  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  our  translation 
is  most  sadly  at  fault.  It  reads  in  our  translation, 
"  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  Now, 
the  two  Greek  words  translated  "  fold,"  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  last  one  is  iroifivrj,  and 
the  other  one  is  av\y.  The  proper  rendering  of  the 
verse  would  be,  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  (avAiJs),"  or  of  this  pen,  to  use  a  pastoral 
phrase  in  this  country — "  them  I  must  bring,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be" — not 
one  fold,  for  there  are  many  folds,  many  churches 
in  Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  Galilee — "  but  there  shall 
be  one  flock  (iroCfivrj),  under  one  shepherd."  In  other 
words,  the  text  most  beautifully  states  that  there  are 
many  folds,  and  there  is  no  promise  that  there  shall  be 
one  fold;  but  there  is  a  distinct  promise  tnat  WteTfc 
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shall  be  one  flock.  They  may  meet  in  many  folds,  but 
they  shall  constitute  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows 
their  circumstances,  their  character,  and  their  all,  one 
catholic  or  universal  church.  We  have  here  evidence 
in  this  statement  of  the  progress  that  Christianity  had 
made.  We  read  in  the  beginning  that  the  disciples, 
men  and  women,  and  apostles,  constituting  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  met  in  an  upper  room — a  very  little  flock 
in  a  very  small  fold.  But  now  we  read  of  three  thou- 
sand being  added  on  one  day — so  many  thousand  here, 
so  many  thousand  there,  till  at  last  there  was  a  large 
number  of  churches;  there  were  the  churches  of 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  Galilee.  The  little  had  be- 
come a  thousand;  the  little  fold  was  now  spread  into 
many  folds ;  but  believers  were  still  one  flock,,  under 
Christ  the  Great  Shepherd,  that  superintends  and 
governs  them  all. 

Again,  we  read  here  that  all  the  churches,  after  the 
persecutions  they  had  come  through,  had  rest.  Not  the 
rest  that  will  be.  "  There  remaineth  a  rest;"  it  is  in 
the  future ;  it  is  the  burden  of  promises ;  it  is  not  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present.  This  is  not  your  rest;  that 
rest  is  not  yet  come.  Then  what  rest  had  they  ?  A 
respite  from  the  storm,  that  was  all ;  a  sunny  hour  in  a 
dark  and  cold  April  day.  It  was  a  bivouac,  not  a  rest; 
it  was  a  camp  for  a  night,  not  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God,  not  the  peace  that  shall  last  for 
ever  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Persecution  sheathed 
its  sword  for  a  little;  the  fires  ceased  to  blaze;  the 
Jews  had  other  persons  to  deal  with,  other  subjects 
to  discuss,  other  perils  to  fear ;  and  they  felt  the  Chris- 
tians were  too  contemptible  to  occupy  their  thoughts, 
when  a  Caligula  was  thundering  ag&vasfc  «.\L  tta&  they 
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thought  sacred,  and  profaning  the  temple  that  was  so 
holy  in  their  estimation.  Now,  during  this  rest,  it 
ays,  these  churches,  these  many  folds  into  which  the 
one  flock  was  divided,  were  edified.  This  word  edified 
Lb  an  architectural  phrase ;  it  means  literally,  were 
built  up ;  and  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  similar  expres- 
sions in  God's  word.  "  Ye  are  God's  building.  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  exoept  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Christ  Jesus."  And  thus  the  apostle  sets 
himself  forth  as  a  builder.  And  when  he  states  here, 
the  churches  were  edified,  it  does  not  mean  that  each 
individual  was  instructed  in  some  peculiar  qualification 
of  the  period  ;  but  that  these  churches,  these  groups  of 
living  stones,  these  layers  of  living  stones,  resting  on  the 
foundation,  were  increased;  fresh  ones,  fresh  stones, 
were  taken  from  the  dead  quarry,  quickened  into  life,  and 
laid  in  successive  layers  upon  Christ  the  Foundation- 
Btone.  It  relates  rather  to  the  extension  in  breadth,  in 
elevation,  or  height  of  believers,  than  to  the  inner  edifi- 
cation of  each  separate  individual.  It  was  the  churches 
as  such  that  were  edified,  not  individuals  in  detail, 
as  far  as  this  phrase  goes,  that  were  more  sanctified, 
spiritualised,  and  made  holy.  We  find  that  times 
of  controversy  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
living  and  spiritual  religion ;  times  of  persecution  are 
the  most  favourable  to  the  intensity  of  the  inner  life,  or 
the  growth  of  true  spirituality  of  mind.  Times  of  rest 
are  always  favourable  to  the  extension,  expansion,  and 
elevation  of  the  church.  In  times  of  controversy  it  is 
men  with  the  staff  and  rod  laid  aside,  and  with  the  sword 
beating  off  the  aggressor ;  in  times  of  persecution,  it  is 
Christians  cut  down  the  instant  they  declare  themselves ; 
and  none,  therefore,  becoming  Christians,  but  tiioaa  ^Vio 
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are  unfeignedly  and  actually  so ;  and  each  as  he  feels  that 
he  has  no  home  upon  earth,  looking  more  wistfully  for 
a  coming  home  in  the  skies.  But  in  times  of  rest  or  of 
quiet,  when  there  is  no  persecution,  no  controversy, 
nothing  to  fear  from  professing  Christianity,  but  on  the 
contrary,  everything  probably,  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  character,  and  reputation,  to  gain  by  it,  men  join 
the  church.  Nicodemus  comes  out,  then,  when  Nico- 
demus  would  not  have  come  out  from  the  fear  of  the 
Jews;  the  terror  of  converts  is  .removed,  and  thousands 
show  themselves  to  be  true  Christians,  though  it  may 
be  not  of  the  highest  order,  who  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  hidden  in  the  secret  and  sequestered 
places  of  the  earth. 

And  then  it  is  added,  that  whilst  the  church  out- 
wardly was  thus  built  up,  the  Christians,  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  "walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ."  Here  is  individual 
Christianity.  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  Abraham 
walked  before  God;  Noah  walked  with  God;  and  so 
here  it  is  said,  "  they  walked  in  the  fear  of  God."  The 
only  idea  that  is  premised  in  it  is  that,  perhaps,  of 
progress.  An  individual  Christian,  as  a  Christian, 
rarely  stands  still.  He  may  not  outwardly  appear 
to  advance;  sometimes  he  may  doubt  himself  if 
he  is  advancing;  but  if  he  be  apparently  stand- 
ing still,  it  is  only  to  recruit  himself  for  more 
speedily  and  vigorously  pursuing  his  onward  way  to 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  And 
many  Christians  walk  in  the  divine  life,  that  is, 
make  progress,  by  becoming,  more  acquainted  with 
themselves,  by  going  downwards,  therefore,  in  humi- 
lity  and  lowlineBQ  of  mind;  and  then  more  speedily 
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advancing,  because  of  their  deeper  acquaintance  with 
themselves. 

They  walked  also,  we  are  told,  "  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  Now,  this  phrase  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  reference  to  God.  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  And  the 
phrase,  perhaps,  denotes  here,  as  applied  to*  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — for  it  is  to  him  it  relates — that  the  Chris- 
tians walked  in  obedience  to  him,  in  deep  reverence  to 
him,  in  adoration  and  worship  of  him.  The  very  phrase 
being  applied  to  Christ  which  is  applied  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  God  the  Father,  shows  that  he  who  wrote  this 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  recognised  him  as  God,  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  should,  therefore,  have  all  the  rever- 
ence dpe  by  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  and  softened 
by  all  the  affection  shown  by  a  redeemed  child  to  Him 
that  redeemed  him.  It  may  denote  a  constant  sense  of 
his  presence — "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there." 
"  Thou,  God,  seest  me ;" — and  having  a*  constant  sense 
of  his  presence,  a  continuous  sense  of  responsibility 
to  him.  And  this  should  enable  Christians  to  walk 
through  the  world,  to  engage  in  its  transactions — to 
fulfil  every  social  and  every  relative  duty,  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling.  When  Christians  are  thus 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  implies  that  all 
they  did,  and  all  they  undertook,  and  all  they  thought, 
and  all  they  said,  were  permeated  and  pervaded  by 
a  sense  of  his  presence  and  a  prospect  of  responsibility 
to  him;  that  in  him  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being. 

But  it  is  added,  in  the  next  place,  "  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."     They  not  only  feared  God,  adored 
and  worshipped,  obeyed,  and  served,  and  acted,  aatafctQ 
m2 
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him,  but  they  also  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  called  in 
Scripture  the  Sanctifier,  but  eminently  and  distinctly 
the  Comforter.  And  how  does  the  Holy  Spirit  thus 
comfort?  How  can  we  walk  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  or  in  what  and  under  what  conditions 
does  he  impart  the  comfort  that  entitles  him  to  be 
called  the  Comforter?  I  answer,  he  comforts  his 
people  by  telling  them  the  truth.  If  you  will  read  the 
chapters  in  John  that  relate  to  the  promise  of  the 
Comforter,  you  will  find  that  he  is  first  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  then  he  is  the  Comforter.  There  may  be  an 
opiate  peace  in  a  falsehood;  but  there  cannot  be  com- 
fort or  lasting  peace  in  anything  but  that  which  is 
truth.  Persons  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  have  told  me,  "We  have  now  perfect  peace 
and  happiness."  My  answer  has  been,  Quite  true ; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  If  a  man  has  one  of  his 
hands  severely  wounded,  there  are  two  ways  of  giving 
him  relief.  One  way  is  giving  him  a  dose  of  opium, 
which  will  give  him  insensibility  to  the  pain ;  and  the 
other  way  is  to  heal  the  hand.  Well,  our  way  is  to  give 
happiness  and  peace  by  the  cure  of  the  disease  under 
which  we  labour;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of 
doing  it  is  by  having  a  dose  of  priestism,  or  Romanism, 
which  is  another  word  for  "peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace  at  all."  But  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
comfort  we  gather,  will  never  be  the  Comforter  except 
he  be  first  entertained  as  the  Spirit  of  truth.  It  is 
through  the  truth  that  he  comforts,  and  only  through 
the  truth.  He  comforts  also  by  taking  of  the  things 
of  Christ,  and  showing  them  to  us.  The  promise  is 
that  "he  will  take  of  the  things  of  me,  and  show  them 
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unto  you.9  The  preacher's  mission  is  to  show  you 
the  things  of  Christ;  and  an  honest  and  a  faithful 
preacher  can  do  so.  But  the  Holy  Spirit's  function  is 
to  take  the  things  that  the  preacher  has  addressed  to 
the  outward  ear,  and  so  to  impress  them  on  the  inward 
heart  that  they  shall  leave  conviction,  comfort,  peace 
there.  He  also  is  able  to  bring  to  remembrance  all 
things  whatsoever  Christ  has  said  unto  us.  We  often 
forget  that  God  the  Holy  Spirit  improves  the  memory, 
or  rather  helps  the  memory.  He  shall  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  hath  said. 
We  may  pray,  therefore,  not  only  for  regenerated 
hearts,  not  only  for  enlightened  intellects,  but  also  for 
better  memories;  that  those  memories  may  let  go  the 
chaff,  and  retain  the  wheat ;  and  may  have  stored  up  all 
the  precious  things  that  Christ  has  said  and  caused  to 
be  written  for  our  learning.  He  also  comforts  us  by 
setting  up  within  us  that  kingdom  which  is  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  mark 
the  beautiful  connexion  between  the  two.  It  is  only 
they  that  call  on  the  name  of  Christ  that  ask  and 
receive  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  comfort  any  that  refuse  to  accept  Christ 
as  their  only  Saviour.  His  comforts  are  leaves  from 
the  tree  of  life — rivulets  from  the  fountain-head.  He 
glorifies  Christ  while  he  comforts  the  sinner;  and  only 
in  glorifying  does  he  comfort  us,  and  in  comforting  us 
does  he  glorify  Christ.  Thus  we  see  that  Christianity  is 
a  religion  not  only  of  holiness,  but  of  happiness ;  not 
only  of  conviction  of  sin,  but  of  consolation  of  heart ; 
and  the  one  as  much  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
other. 

And    the  result,  now,   of  all  this,  —  t\ie\3C  Yte\a% 
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edified,  their  having  rest,  their  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  their  being  comforted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was,  we  are  told,  "  they  were  multiplied."  Each  Chris- 
tian became  a  focus  of  light;  each  great  receiver  be- 
came in  his  turn  a  great  giver.  Each  felt  he  was 
made  a  saint  that  he  might  instantly  become  a  ser- 
vant. The  moment  that  a  man  receives  the  Gospel  in 
his  own  heart,  he  feels  it  the  first  instinct  of  his  nature 
to  try  and  convey  the  good  news  to  them  that  never 
heard  of  them.  And  hence  the  missionary  cause  will 
be  the  product  of  a  deep,  inner,  spiritual  apprehension 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  leads 
me  therefore  to  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel,  or  the  multiplying  of  these 
groups,  called  here  churches,  lies  less  in  outward 
arrangement,  and  more  in  inner  character.  These 
churches  were  multiplied,  not  by  mechanical  means, 
but  by  intensifying,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  the  spiri- 
tuality and  devotedness  of  each  private  Christian.  You 
may  build  churches,  and  yet  not  multiply  churches  as 
is  recorded  here.  You  may  add  to  the  accommodations 
of  churches,  and  yet  not  increase  the  number  of  the 
people  of  God.  But  where  each  Christian  lives  as  such, 
he  draws  to  Christ  by  what  he  is  fully  more  than  by 
what  he  says.  It  is  not  one's  words,  nor  even  one's 
deeds,  but  one's  life,  that  is  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive of  good  upon  the  world  outside.  The  range  of 
a  lighthouse  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  its  light ; 
the  missionary  action  of  a  Christian  is  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  fervour  of  his  own  piety  and  inner 
religion. 

Thus,  and  by  these  means,  the  churches  were  multi- 
ptied.  God  was  glorified ;  the  name  of  Jesus  was  upheld ; 
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sinners  were  converted,  souls  were  added  to  the  church 
daily  of  such  as  should  be  saved;  and  they  had,  in  that 
short  rest,  in  that  interlude  of  spiritual  prosperity,  an 
earnest  and  a  proof  of  that  second  Pentecostal  effusion 
when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  all  flesh,  and 
when  all  things  shall  be  restored,  and  Christ  shall 
reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 


CHAPTBBX. 

JEW  AND  GENTILE — A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER — THE  LIGHT  WE  HATE — 
GOD  KNOWS  AND  OBSERVETH— CHRISTIANITY  INSPIRES  DUTY  AND 
HEROISM  —  ECSTASY  —  PETER'S  VISION — CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  — 
PETERS  COMMISSION— APOSTLE-WORSHIP — IMMERSION  AND  BAPTISM. 

In  the  chapter  we  have  read  we  have  one  of  those 
events  which  to  us,  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of 
true  and  real  distinctions,  must  appear  of  a  very  un- 
necessary or  supererogatory  character, — namely,  that 
Jew  and  Gentile  should  be  admitted  into  the  same  pri- 
vileges, and  be  made  heirs  of  the  same  blessed  king- 
dom and  eternal  glory.  But  though  it  seems  to  us 
a  thing  that  did  not  require  a  miracle  in  order  to  im- 
press it,  yet  such  was  the  intense  nationality  of  the 
Jews,  such  the  bigotry  of  the  Pharisee,  the  Sadducee, 
and  the  Jewish  ecclesiastic  generally,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  clear  and  unequivocal  miracle,  testifying  the  God 
of  Abraham's  approval,  could  persuade  them  that  a 
Gentile  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  very  same  rights, 
and  regarded  exactly  from  the  same  point  of  view,  as 
the  most  favoured  of  God's  ancient  people.  This 
chapter  is  the  record  of  an  incident  that  awakened  in 
Cornelius  the  hopes  of  amalgamation  with  Israel,  and 
that  convinced  Peter  that  those,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, who  are  accepted  of  God,  it  was  no  man's  business 
to  prohibit,  anathematize,  or  exclude. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  is,  who  was 
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this  Cornelius,  and  what  was  the  real  amount  of  his 
moral,  spiritual,  or  Christian  character  ?  Professionally 
he  was  a  soldier,  answering  very  much  to  a  lieutenant 
among  us,  or  a  subaltern,  who  had  then  the  command 
of  a  hundred  soldiers,  belonging  to  a  legion;  the  hun- 
dred soldiers  he  commanded  being  called  the  Italian 
band.  He  had  also  with  him,  as  we  find  from  the  7th 
verse,  among  his  household  servants  immediately  at- 
tending upon  him  as  an  officer,  a  devout  soldier.  Now, 
we  have  here  a  very  remarkable  feature.  It  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  those  who  assume  that  civilians  only 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  soldier  is 
necessarily,  like  Peter  s  Gentiles,  common  or  unclean. 
We  have  here  the  express  revelation  of  God — and 
it  does  not  occur  once,  but  often — that  soldiers  em- 
braced the  Gospel,  loved  the  Saviour,  practised  righte- 
ousness, when  ecclesiastics,  like  the  Pharisees,  hated 
Christ,  and  civilians,  like  thousands  of  the  Jews, 
shouted,  "  Away  with  him,  away  with  him."  It  was 
a  soldier  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  who  acknowledged 
Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  when  all  clerical  lips  were 
dumb,  and  all  civilian  shouts  were,  "Away  with  him, 
away  with  him ;  crucify  him,  crucify  him." 

I  appeal  to  you,  I  appeal  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  is  it  possible  that  God 
would  have  thus  specified,  so  often  and  so  singularly, 
devout  soldiers,  Christian  soldiers,  if  the  very  profession 
of  a  soldier  were  essentially  sinful  or  profane?  I  cannot 
conceive  it.  At  the  present  day  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  church  in  the  Navy  and  a  church 
in  the  Army  as  holy,  and  perhaps  more  spiritual  and 
more  honest  than  a  church  in  the  nation.  From  the 
very  habits  of  a  soldier  he  is  accustomed  to  &oro(fc 
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what  he  knows  to  be  duty,  and  to  believe  what  he 
knows  to  be  true.  And  hence,  when  you  present  the 
truth  to  a  soldier,  with  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
great  Captain  of  the  Faith,  he  will  accept  it,  when  a 
civilian  will  quibble  and  cavil  about  it. 

And  so  the  sailor  has,  with  all  his  sins  and  defects, 
a  bluntness  about  him,  an  openness,  a  candour,  so  real, 
that  if  you  set  before  him  honest  truth,  and  prove  to 
the  sailor  that  you  speak  from  the  very  heart,  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  heart  of  a  sailor  in  her  Majesty's  Navy 
to  reject  the  truth  so  uttered,  in  such  a  spirit,  and  on 
such  grounds.  And  hence,  in  the  present  day,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  dread  and  terrible  as  the  function  of  the 
sword  is,  are  at  this  moment  adorning  the  doctrine  they 
profess ;  and  many  a  heart  that  is  still  beneath  the  sods 
of  the  Crimea  has  sent  up  to  the  skies  a  spirit  that  has 
washed  its  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb. 

This  Cornelius,  the  soldier  or  the  officer,  is  described 
here  as  "  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with 
all  his  house,  which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  alway."  Some  say  he  was  a  Christian 
— that  is,  a  convert  to  the  Gospel,  even  then ;  but  then 
I  cannot  accept  this,  because  Peter  preaches  to  him 
Christ ;  and  on  the  acceptance  of  the  truths  in  Peter's 
sermon  he  is  baptized.  Others  think — and  I  feel,  with 
much  more  justice — that  he  was  a  proselyte,  or  one 
who  knew  the  truths  that  were  preached  to  Abraham, 
that  were  embodied  in  the  rites  of  Levi,  but  did  not 
rest  on  the  mere  formalities  of  worship,  but  saw  above 
and  beyond  them,  and  worshipped  God  a  Spirit  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  The  language  is  so  remarkable,  that  one 
cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this ;  because 
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it  is  said  in  a  subsequent  part  that  he  was  "  a  just  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God,  and  of  good  report  among  all 
the  Jews."  Now,  if  he  had  been  a  mere  Gentile  Theist, 
he  could  not  have  had  good  report  among  the  Jews; 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  was  a  sincere,  a  pious, 
and  a  spiritually  minded  Gentile  proselyte,  who  believed 
in  Judaism,  but  did  not  submit  to  certain  Jewish  rites 
and  ordinances  which  were  national  peculiarities ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was,  the  whole  chapter  is 
perfectly  intelligible;  and  therefore  the  presumption  is, 
that  he  knew  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  up  to  the  light 
he  had  he  acted. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  if  a  man  act  up  to 
the  light  that  he  has,  haying  the  candour  to  accept 
more  when  it  is  presented,  he  will  never  be  left  in 
darkness.  The  man  who  acts  up  fully  to  the  light  that 
he  has,  will  not  be  saved  in  virtue  of  that  light, 
but  will  not  be  left  without  further  light  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  a 
proof  here.  Cornelius  was  just,  religious,  and  feared  God, 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  truths  that  he  knew;  there- 
fore God  brought  him  into  contact  with  Peter,  and  he 
learned  other  truths,  and  was  baptized,  and  fully  initi- 
ated in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

To  this  Cornelius  God  manifested  himself  in  a 
vision  about  the  ninth  hour — that  is,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  between  the  evenings. 
This  angel  or  messenger  appears  to  him,  and  he  said  to 
him,  "  Thine  alms" — that  is,  what  you  give  to  the 
poor — "  and  thy  prayers" — so  fervent,  so  spiritual,  so 
real — "are  come  up  before  God,"  not  as  the  Eoman 
Catholic  reads  it,  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  it  is  justly  ren- 
dered in  our  Bible,  "as  a  memorial" — no  moxe *>  ixa\»  fc& 
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a  merit,  but  as  a  memorial ;  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as 
something  that  God  recollects,  attends  to,  and  replies 
to.  And  then  he  gives  him  a  commission.  "Send 
to  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter."  And,  then,  how  minute  is  the  description  1  God 
knows  the  street  you  live  in,  the  house  you  live  in,  the 
trade,  the  profession,  you  are  of;  what  you  are,  and  all 
about  you,  as  truly  as  if  Simon  the  tanner  and  Peter  the 
apostle  were  the  only  couple  in  God's  living  and  created 
universe.     He  knows  them  all. 

"  When  the  angel  which  spake  unto  Cornelius  was 
departed,  he  called  two  of  his  household  servants,  and 
a  devout  soldier ;"  the  Christian  officer  preferring  the 
Christian  soldier  to  serve  him.  And  do  you  think  that 
this  Christian  soldier  was  less  heroio  because  he  was  a 
Christian  soldier,  or  less  dutiful  to  his  master?  Just  the 
reverse.  Where  there  is  a  profession  of  religion  as 
a  cover  for  indolence,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing; 
but  where  there  is  the  principle  of  religion,  it  is  the 
elastic  spring  of  duty  to  our  master  upon  earth,  and 
worship  to  our  Master  in  the  skies.  "  And  when  he  had 
declared  all  these  things  unto  them,  he  sent  them 
to  Joppa." 

Now  another  cotemporaneous  vision  occurs.  "  Peter 
went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray  about  the  sixth 
hour."  In  Eastern  countries  the  houses  have  flat  roofe, 
as  I  need  not  remind  you.  The  door  of  the  staircase, 
or  rather  the  end  of  the  staircase  that  issues  on  the  flat 
roof,  has  a  little  covering  like  the  companion-door  of  a 
steamer  or  a  ship  upon  the  deck.  The  person  makes 
for  that,  and  sits  down  or  reclines  upon  the  roof;  and 
there  he  either  looks  around  him  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  or  he  studies,  or  meditates,  or  worships  and  prays. 
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Peter,  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  country,  went  up 
for  prayer ;  and  while  he  was  there — it  was  the  ninth 
hour — he  was  very  hungry,  and  he  would  have  eaten; 
and  he  fell  into  a  trance.  The  Greek  word  here  for 
trance  is  hcsnxurus  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  literally 
"  standing  out ;"  and  it  means  a  person  taken  out  of 
himself.  All  the  words,  I  think  you  have  heard  me 
say  before,  that  denote  the  intensest  joy,  imply  the 
least  possible  amount  of  self  in  them.  For  instance, 
"ecstasy" — standing  out  of  oneself;  transported,  car- 
ried beyond  oneself.  In  proportion  as  self  prevails, 
unhappine88  prevails;  in  proportion  as  self  is  subdued, 
there  is  ecstasy,  transport,  happiness.  Well,  Peter  was 
carried  out  of  himself  What  he  saw  was  not  real; 
it  was,  as  you  are  told,  a  vision.  No  actual  four- 
cornered  sheet  came  down  from  heaven ;  but  he  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  so  in  a  vision;  and  the  sight  was 
meant  to  teach  a  great  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
lesson.  When  this  sheet  came  down,  "  there  came  a 
voice  to  him,  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat."  Well,  Peter's 
immediate  answer,  when  he  saw  that  there  were  unclean 
and  clean  animals,  was,  "Not  so,  Lord;  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or  unclean." 

But  this  requires  me  to  explain  that  the  clean 
animal  according  to  the  Levitical  economy  and  the  un- 
clean was  a  distinction,  first,  for  sacrifice ;  and,  secondly 
and  subordinate^,  for  food.  The  requirement  in  a 
clean  animal,  fit  for  a  person  to  eat,  was  that  they 
should  remasticate  the  food,  as  the  ox  does,  or  as  the 
sheep;  that  they,  secondly,  should  divide  the  hoof 
into  two  divisions.  An  animal  that  had  not  both 
these  characteristics  was  unclean;  any  animal  that 
had  one  of  these  characteristics  was  half-dean,    ^ot 
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instance,  the  hare  remastioates  its  food,  but  it  divides 
the  hoof  into  claws ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  half-clean. 
The  pig,  again,  divides  the  hoof  into  twain  properly, 
but  then  it  does  not  remasticate  its  food ;  it  also  is  half- 
clean.     But  the  ox  has  both  characteristics,  and  so  has 
the  sheep;  and,  therefore,  both  were  fit  for  food.    Now 
I  do  not  say,  mind  you,  that  that  distinction  is  obliga- 
tory upon  us;  but  you  will  find  it  as  a  law,  that 
animals  are  best  for  human  food,  as  medical  men  will 
tell  you,  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  to  the  dis- 
tinction made  some  thousand  years  ago  by  Divine 
communication  to   Aaron,   Moses,   and   Levi.     Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  this  distinction  is  obligatory  upon 
us;  but  the  distinction,  I  allege,  was  not  altogether 
arbitrary,  but  founded  upon  inherent  characteristics 
in  those  animals,  so  that  those  that  are  not  so  are 
not   fit  for  food.     Why  is  it  that  the  horse  is  not 
now  eaten?     It  is  as  clean  an  animal,  as  beautiful  an 
animal,  as  the  ox.     The  answer  is,  that  there  seems  an 
instinct  in  human  naturevthat  recoils  here  and  yet  does 
not  recoil    from  the  ox  ;   and  yet,  there  is  no  real 
reason,  except  it  be  a  lingering  persuasion  or  recollec- 
tion of  the  distinction  of  Levi ;  a  distinction  not  arbi- 
trary, but  in  some  degree  based  on  physical  and  real 
phenomena  and  facts.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  repeat 
again,  that  the   distinction  is  not   obligatory.     If  a 
person  should  choose  to  eat  the  horse  instead  of  the  ox, 
there  would  be  no  sin  in  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  taste — it 
is  not  a  matter  of  morality  at  all ;  and  therefore  the 
distinction,  however  good,  does  not  lead  to  sin  when 
violated  by  any  individual 

Well,  Peter  said,  "  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing  in 
my  life"   "And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the 
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second  time,  and  said,  Here  is  the  law :  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.''  The  distinction 
is  gone;  it  was  ceremonial,  it  is  not  obligatory ;  do  not 
keep  up  barriers  and  distinctions  where  none  really 
are,  but  regard  that  as  good,  and  clean,  and  holy — whe- 
ther Gentile  or  Jew,  whether  ox  or  sheep — that  God 
has  pronounced  to  be  so.  I  may  just  notice  that 
the  13th  verse,  "Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  is  a  very 
favourite  text  with  the  Popes  of  Rome;  and  in  the 
Canon  Law,  in  which  I  myself  read  it,  this  very  text, 
with  extraordinary  logical  powers,  is  quoted  as  a  reason 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes  of  Rome ;  and  the  com- 
mand to  Peter,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  is  soberly 
quoted  by  an  infallible  Pope  as  a  reason  why  all  the 
Popes  of  Rome  should  dominate  over  all  other  bishops, 
and  be  the  great  lords  paramount  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth.  How  such  a  text  can  be  squeezed 
into  such  a  conclusion  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  the 
fact  is  so. 

"While  Peter  doubted  in  himself  what  this  vision 
which  he  had  seen  should  mean,"  the  providential  coin- 
cidence takes  place.  Cornelius  sends  to  make  inquiries. 
Peter  instantly  gave  the  three  men  admission;  tells 
them,  "  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek."  And  they  explained 
to  him  the  character  of  Cornelius;  they  explained  to 
him  the  incident  also  connected  with  him.  We  read 
then  that  Peter  went  with  them.  "  And  as  Peter  was 
coming  in,"  we  read,  "  Cornelius  met  him,  and  fell  down 
at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him."  Now,  some  doubt 
what  was  meant  by  this.  The  opinion  of  some,  and  I 
think  not  an  unreasonable  one,  is,  that  Cornelius  meant 
to  give  him  that  lofty  deference  which  was  due  to  a 
superior  person;  because  the  Greek  word  Tm4stfc& 
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here  worship  does  not  exclusively  mean  the  worship  of 
God,  but  very  frequently  the  courteous  deference  that 
is  due  to  a  superior  among  mankind.  And  if  Cornelius 
meant  therefore  to  give  to  Peter  that  deference  which 
was  due  to  a  lofty  personage,  a  superior,  then  Peter's 
reply  was,  "  I  am  just  a  man  like  yourself  I  have  no 
official  superiority.  I  have  no  grandeur  of  state  or 
circumstances  that  demands  such  homage."  And  if 
Peter  did  really  say  so,  what  a  contrast  must  the  first 
Pope  Peter,  be  to  the  last  Pope,  Pio  Nono ;  who  re- 
quires the  highest  official  under  him  to  kneel  before 
him,  kiss  his  pontifical  ring,  and  address  him  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  Peter. 

But  if  it  means  really  that  Cornelius  wished  to 
give  Peter  divine  honour, — if  it  means  that,  then 
Peter's  reply  is  equally  instructive.  It  teaches  us 
that  divine  honour  is  not  to  be  given  to  an  apostle; 
and  therefore  it  condemns  the  practice  that  is  kept  up 
by  the  same  pretended  successors  of  Peter,  of  having 
worship  and  veneration  given  to  Peter  and  Paul,  whose 
remains,  they  say,  are  at  Rome,  in  the  spite  and  in 
the  face  of  irresistible  historical  record  that  Peter  never 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Rome,  and  therefore  never 
could  have  been  buried  there  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  we  read  that  Peter  talked  with 
him,  and  went  in,  and  found  many  that  were  come 
together.  "And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  how 
that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew 
to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation." 
But  now  God  has  taught  me  better.  And  Cornelius 
instantly  related  his  story.  "  I  was  fasting  at  such  an 
hour ;  an  angel  came  to  me,  gave  me  instructions  to  do 
what  has  now  occurred."    And  "  then  Peter,"  struck  by 
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the  providential  coincidence,  and  the  remarkable  facts 
of  the  case,  "  opened  his  mouth,"  and  preached  to  him 
and  to  all  that  were  present  the  glorious  Gospel  He 
preached  Christ  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  Sanctiner  of  the  people  of  God,  in  whose  name  all 
would  be  pardoned  that  chose  to  apply  to  him,  who  was 
raised  on  the  third  day,  is  to  be  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  gave  witness. 
And  while  Peter  thus  faithfully  preached,  "the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word,"  in  his 
miraculous  influences:  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  this  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
here.  At  all  events,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  this 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  case  of  these 
Gentiles,  it  was  something  palpable,  visible,  that  struck 
them  all.  And  then,  "they  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues," — the  trace  and  evidence  of  the  Pentecostal 
miracle ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  in  his  miraculous  power.  Then  instantly 
Peter  said, .  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  There  is  something  here  very 
expressive.  It  is  literally  translated — "Can  any  one 
forbid  the  water  to  them  that  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  V  As  much  as  to  say,  If  a  man  is  made  a  Chris- 
tian by  the  inner  work,  surely  he  is  entitled  to  the 
recognition  of  it  by  the  outer  work :  if  a  man  has  got 
the  inner  baptism,  which  God  alone  can  give,  surely  he 
has  a  right  to  the  outer  baptism,  which  God's  minister 
may  bestow.  I  wish  you  to  notice  another  point  here. 
I  do  not  say  it,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  controversially, 
nor  to  give  offence  to  any,  but  I  wish  you  to  notice 

her^  that  the  language  is  not,  "  Can  any  man  fot\£A 
vol.  r.  N 
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that  Cornelius  should  be  brought  to  the  water  ?"  but  it 
is,  "Can  any  man  forbid  that  the  water  should  be 
brought  to  Cornelius?"  and  therefore  the  inference  is, 
that  the  water  was  brought,  that  a  basin  of  it  was 
brought  into  his  house,  and  that  out  of  that*  basin 
Cornelius  was  baptized.  I  submit  the  very  simple 
inference,  "  Can  any  man" — literally — "  forbid  water 
to  be  brought,  that  they  should  not  be  baptized  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost?"  If  immersion  had 
been  the  apostolical  practice,  then  it  would  have  been, 
Can  any  man  forbid  Cornelius  to  be  brought  to  the 
water  to  be  baptized  ?  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
order  was,  not  Cornelius  conducted  to  the  water,  but 
the  water  conducted  or  carried  to  Cornelius;  and 
being  so,  that  Cornelius  was  sprinkled,  and  not  im- 
mersed. 

In  the  next  place,  "  he  commanded  them  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Now,  I  wish  to  notice 
one  thing  very  remarkable  here.  You  remember,  in 
the  previous  chapter  in  this  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting book,  we  read  of  the  baptism  of  Saul ;  that  is, 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Who  baptized  Paul?  ;*  Ananias,  we 
are  told.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ananias  was 
a  minister  at  all ;  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  world  that 
Ananias  was  ever  ordained ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  irre- 
sistible proof  that  he  never  was  ordained  at  all, — that 
he  was  a  Christian  layman.  And  who  baptized  on  this 
occasion?  Peter  did  not;  but  he  commanded  those 
that  were  with  him  to  baptize  him.  But  who  were 
with  him  ?  A  few  devout  soldiers,  and  a  few  devout 
people  that  accompanied  him;  not  another  apostle, 
not  an  evangelist,  not  a  minister  at  all;  and,  there- 
fore,  instead  of  baptism  being  a  rite  Trti\&\i  tixa  clergy 
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alone  are  commissioned  to  administer,  a  Christian 
layman  might  do  so ;  except  for  this  reason,  that  God 
is  the  God  of  order;  and  that  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is,  not  from  a  priestly  superiority,  but  simply 
from  precedence  of  office,  the  proper  character  to 
administer  baptism,  and  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  economy. 


v2 


CHAPTER  XL 


PETER  ACCUSED  OF  LIBERALITY — HIS  DEFENCE — TRUE  TEST  OF 
MINISTRY  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER — THE  FATHERS — CHURCH- 
GOVERNMENT — LAY-PREACHING — NAME  CHRISTIAN — THE  PROPHECY 
OF  AGABUS — ALL  THINGS  COMMON. 


In  this  chapter  Peter  recapitulates  the  leading  facts 
of  the  narrative  which  is  given  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter at  full  length,  and  with  much  greater  minuteness. 
It  appears,  that  so  averse  were  the  Jews,  even  when 
they  became  Christians,  to  communion  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, according  to  their  ancient  national  prescription 
and  prejudices,  that  nothing  upon  earth  would  in- 
duce them  to  mingle  with  them  till  a  miracle  from 
heaven  showed  them  that  God  had  cleansed,  and  made 
fit  for  unreserved  and  cordial  communion,  them  that 
the  Jews  by  their  ceremonies  had  pronounced  un- 
clean. It  appears  that  when  Peter  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, "they  that  were  of  the  circumcision" — that 
is,  the  Jews — contended  with  him,  bringing  against 
him  this  very  grave  charge,  when  uttered  in  the 
latitude  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  little  or  no  weight  when 
uttered  elsewhere:  "Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  didst  eat  with  them ;"  a  practice  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  Jew,  and  with 
the  ritual  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Well,  Peter,  instead 
of  "losing  his  temper  when  accused  of  doing  what 
he  knew  in  his  own  conscience  waa  xi^Jat,  or  retorting 
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in  very  smart  and  very  severe  terms  upon  those  who 
chose  to  make  the  allegation,  did  what  a  high-minded 
and  Christian  man  should  do-— he  told  them  the  foots 
of  the  case,  the  whole  history  from  the  beginning; 
and  left  them  to  judge  whether  he  was  not  as  much 
warranted  by  this  miracle  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Gentiles,  as  the  Jews  were  prohibited  in  the  dayB 
of  Moses  to  hold  communion  with  any  but  them- 
selves :  in  fact,  he  showed  them  that  Christianity  was 
no  longer  the  religion  of  a  nation,  but  the  religion 
of  all  mankind ;  that  it  was  no  more  to  be  a  national 
fountain,  but  a  fountain  whose  springs  should  make 
glad  all  the  habitations  of  the  earth.  The  constant 
tendency  of  men  still  is  to  narrow  the  Gospel;  the 
constant  exhibition  of  it  in  the  word  of  God  is  fitted 
to  show  its  expansiveness,  its  fitness  for  all  mankind, 
civilized  and  savage,  black  and  white,  barbarian,  Gentile, 
and  Jew.  Peter,  therefore,  tells  them  the  interesting 
vision — for  only  a  vision  it  was — the  record  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  previous  chapter;  and  he  says  to 
them  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  fall  upon  them ;  that 
he  heard  them  speak  with  new  tongues,  that  he  saw 
them  exhibiting  a  new  and  supernatural  power;  and 
that  he  beheld  them  also  inspired  by  new  grace,  actuated 
by  new  motives,  and  seeking  new  and  for  more  exalted 
ends;  and  he  argues  that  these  must  be  Christians; 
and  if  God  has  accepted  them,  who  am  I,  and  who  are 
we,  that  we  should  reject  them?  What  a  pity  that 
this  grand  test  of  true  divinity  should  not  be  applied 
to  every  man  still !  You  hear  some  say,  "  Such  a  minis- 
ter preaches  unsent.  He  is  destitute  of  the  apostolical 
succession" — that  figment  in  the  judgment  of  eraer^ 
reading  man,  but  that  precious  thing  in  thfi  o^Vnioxi  oi 
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some  that  would  rather  not  read  the  facts  of  the  case, 
so  enamoured  are  they  of  the  fiction.  They  say, "  Such 
a  one  is  not  regularly  ordained.  We  must  exclude  him 
from  our  fellowship  in  every  religious  effort;  he  is  not 
fit  to  help  us  in  anything  that  is  good"  The  proper 
way  to  answer  this  is,  first,  Do  you  see  this  man  preach- 
ing the  glorious  Gospel,  illustrating  its  principles  by  the 
fruits  of  his  life?  Do  you  see  souls  converted  by  his 
ministry?  Do  you  see  sinners  turned  from  the  error 
of  their  ways?  Why,  what  is  such  a  fact  as  the  con- 
version of  a  soul  occurring  in  any  congregation?  It  is 
God  bowing  the  heavens  to  own  the  ministry  of  that 
man.  It  is  God,  by  a  special  miracle,  as  marked  as  the 
vision  of  Peter,  saying,  This  ministry  is  blessed;  the 
Gospel  preached  by  this  man  I  recognise.  And, 
therefore,  we  may  say  to  the  most  exclusive  person  who 
anathematizes  and  pronounces  unclean  such  a  ministry, 
"  What  God  hath  thus  visibly  cleansed,  call  not  thou 
at  least  common  or  unclean."  The  true  way  to  esti- 
mate all  churcheB  is  by  their  fruits,  and  every  ministry 
by  its  mission;  and  I  would  humbly  and  respect- 
fully advise  the  extreme  High  Church  people  who 
indulge  in  such  crotchets,  to  beware  lest,  when  their 
pretensions  come  to  be  canvassed  and  analysed,  as  they 
never  expected  they  would,  it  may  turn  out  that  they 
have  far  less  to  say  for  themselves  and  for  their  pre- 
tensions than  the  humblest  city  missionary  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets  of  London.  For  I  think  it  can 
be  proved  that  many  of  those  things  that  they  assume 
to  be  apostolical  really  are  not  so.  For  instance,  here 
is  one  thing  very  obvious — that  in  the  primitive  Church 
laymen  preached.  It  may  not  be  proper  as  a  matter 
of  order,  but  certainly  it  is  justifiable  «a  «a  «fcoeta&s»l 
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precedent.  When  the  Tractarian  party  commenced  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  they  imagined  that  nobody  read 
the  Fathers  but  themselves;  but  other  people  took  to 
reading  them  as  well  as  they,  and  it  turned  out  that 
the  Fathers,  with  all  their  faults,  instead  of  justifying 
Tractarianism,  in  fact  most  extensively  condemn  it. 
For  instance,  in  this  chapter — to  quote  first  a  Scriptural 
instance— at  the  19th  verse  there  occurs  this  passage: 
"  Now  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as 
Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the 
word."  Now,  those  that  were  present  when  Stephen 
was  murdered  were  neither  apostles  nor  evangelists, 
but  Christian  laymen;  and  these  Christian  laymen 
went  forth  and  preached  the  word — it  is  true,  to  the 
Jews  only,  but  still  they  preached  the  word.  And  if 
you  will  look  into  several  of  the  early  Fathers,  you 
will  find  it  repeatedly  quoted,  that  such  a  bishop  or 
minister — for  bishop  and  presbyter  were  the  same  thing 
in  the  primitive  Church — requested  a  gifted  layman  to 
take  his  place  and  preach.  It  is  very  remarkable,  in  the 
able  and  scholarlike  "Critical  Commentary  upon  the 
New  Testament"  by  Mr.  Alford,  that  he,  though  very 
decided  in  his  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  yet  as- 
serts that  the  distinction  between  presbyter  and  bishop 
never  existed  in  the  primitive  Church;  and  that  the 
only  minister  then  existing  at  the  very  head  of  all  was  the 
presbyter,  or  elder,  or  simple  minister;  and,  therefore, 
that  episcopacy,  however  justifiable  on  other  grounds 
— and  far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn  it — was  intro- 
duced not  during  the  Apostolical  Church,  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent era  altogether.  It  is  said  by  Jerome,  it  was 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  of  order.    TJoro* 
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I  am  not  at  all  setting  up  one  system  against  another; 
this  would  be  the  earthen  vessels  of  the  earth  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other;  because  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  definitely  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  presbytery,  as 
it  exists  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  can  be  detected  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth  in  the  New  Testament :  I  do 
not  believe  that  episcopacy  or  Congregationalism  can  be 
found  there.  The  fact  is,  all  doctrines  that  are  essential 
to  salvation  are  most  definitely  stated  in  the  Bible ;  but 
all  matters  of  discipline  are  magnificently  large  and 
latitudinarian :  so  that  the  Independent,  the  Episcopa- 
lian, and  the  Presbyterian  can  each  find  something  to 
justify  the  polity  he  loves,  while  all  can  find  that  which 
is  better  than  polity  or  Church  government — Christ 
Jesus,  and  him  crucified. 

But  I  observe,  how  very  important  it  is,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  19th  verse,  that  nothing  was  more 
common  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  during  four 
centuries  after  it,  than  for  the  officiating  minister, 
when  he  entered  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  people,  and  saw  in  his  congregation  a  pious  and 
talented  layman  who  could  speak  as  well  as  himself, 
to  call  that  layman  to  come  up  and  take  his  place 
in  the  pulpit,  and  preach  to  the  people.  Now,  I  am 
not  giving  this  as  from  the  New  Testament,  but  as 
stated  by  several  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  or  the 
Fathers  that  wrote  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  That  custom  has  now  ceased,  and  pro- 
perly ceased  as  a  matter  of  order;  but  among  those  who 
cry  up  a  Nicene  Church  as  the  model  for  all  Christendom, 
it  is  indispensable,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  that  they 
conform  first  themselves  to  that  Ctaxixcta,  ssjA.  «£tarc 
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laymen,  as  the  Romanists  do,  to  preach;  but  then,  to 
allege  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  or  the  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  is  a  thing  priestly,  and  a  thing 
that  a  layman  may  not  therefore  teach,  or  touch,  or 
handle,  is  to  go  so  far  in  one  extreme  that  the  parties 
doing  so  must  expect  a  recoil  necessarily  in  the  op- 
posite. 

We  read  next,  that  when  tidings  of  these  things  that 
had  taken  place  among  the  Gentiles  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  church,  that  is,  the  congregation,  at  Jerusalem, 
they  sent  Barnabas  on  a  mission  to  make  inquiry  into 
these  matters.  He  came,  inspected  the  whole  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  saw  only  what  occasioned  him  joy, 
and  enabled  him  to  draw  up  a  most  favourable  report 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Gentile  Church. 

Then  we  read  in  the  26th  verse  the  very  interesting 
fact,  that  "  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at 
Antiocb."  I  took  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the 
Greek  word,  translated  called,  is  not  the  common  Greek 
word  which  means  to  name  or  to  call;  but  another 
— a  peculiar  and  more  limited  word;  and  through- 
out the  New  Testament  used  in  every  instance  to 
denote  a  call  from  Heaven,  a  Divine  call.  Now,  very 
often  you  will  hear  speakers  and  ministers  say — and  I 
also  have  said  it  when  I  did  not  know  better — that  the 
Christians  were  so  called  in  scorn  at  Antioch,  and  that 
it  was  a  nickname  given  them.  The  Jews  never  called 
them  so.  The  name  Christ  means,  in  the  estimate  of 
a  Jew,  the  Messiah ;  and  they  never  would  have  called 
the  disciples  Christians  or  Messiahnists,  because  they 
felt  that  the  Christians  did  not  hold  or  believe  in 
the  true  Messiah  promised  to  the  Fathers.  T\&  5sm 
always  called  them  Galileans  and  Nazarenea.    T^iesi, 
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among  themselves,  they  were  never  called  Christians, 
but  "  the  brethren,"  "  the  disciples."  These  were 
the  common  words  among  the  Christians  themselves. 
The  question  is,  By  whom  were  they  called  Chris- 
tians ?  Not  by  the  Gentiles ;  there  is  no  evidence  of 
that.  I  believe  it  is  a  Divine  baptism ;  they  were  so 
called  from  heaven,  they  were  christened  by  God  him- 
self Christians — a  name  the  noblest  that  can  be  given, 
the  first  and  that  will  be  the  last,  when  Christ  and 
Christianity  shall  be  all  and  in  all.  At  present  the 
word  is  used  in  a  very  vague  sense  indeed.  We  speak 
of  geographical  Christians;  we  speak  of  Christian 
Europe — a  very  sad  condition  of  Christianity  indeed — 
we  speak  of  Christian  England,  though  there  be  many 
infidels,  and  many  that  are  nothing  at  all.  But  Chris- 
tian, in  its  true  and  deepest  sense,  means  one  anointed 
from  Christ.  And  hence,  when  you  open  the  Epistles 
of  John  you  read,  "Ye  have  an  unction" — that  is,  a 
christening — "  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all 
things."  And  Christ  promised  that  he  would  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  A  Christian  means, 
therefore,  an  anointed  person,  a  king  and  a  priest  unto 
God ;  one  consecrated  to  a  definite  mission ;  and  one 
who,  when  he  turns  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  to 
purposes  of  evil,  is  guilty  of  desecrating  what  is  holy, 
and  dishonouring  the  Most  High.  Alexander  the  Great 
said  to  a  coward  in  his  army,  called  after  his  name, 
"Either  give  up  my  name,  or  imitate  my  example." 
We  may  well  say  to  many  a  Christian,  Either  give  up 
that  venerated  name,  or  imitate  the  example  of  Him 
from  whom  it  was  originated.  Now,  Antioch  came, 
probably  from  this  circumstance,  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant  part  in  ecclesiastical  history.  1\ie  $re*.\,  watocsa 
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of  Christian  influence  during  the  first  five  centuries 
were  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Borne, 
and  probably  we  might  add  Alexandria.  These  be- 
came the  great  centres  of  Christian  influence;  and 
Antioch,  therefore,  occupies  a  part  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  as  a  place  for  general  councils,  and  other- 
wise connected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  by  no 
means  unimportant.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  dis- 
ciples or  the  brethren  are  now  known  by  other  names. 
The  names  of  men,  Dissenters,  Calvinists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  are  all  the  symbols  of  our 
shame ;  and  instead  of  glorying  in  them,  we  ought  rather 
to  be  ashamed  of  them.  But  it  is  a  very  odd  thing  in 
poor  human  nature,  that  it  often  boasts  most  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  most  ashamed.  Men  and  women,  too, 
are  proud  of  their  raiment,  and  yet  that  raiment  is 
the  memorial  of  their  sin  and  their  shame.  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
are  proud  of  these  distinctions,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing. These  distinctions  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
their  imperfection,  their  sin,  and  their  shame.  And 
the  day  will  come,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  the 
tokens  of  its  advent  are  nearing,  when  all  such  names 
shall  be  utterly  merged  and  lost  in  the  higher  and 
holier  baptism ;  and  they  that  were  called  Christians 
first  at  Antioch  shall  live,  and  think,  and  feel,  and  be 
Christians,  when  Christ  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory. 

We  read  that  Agabus,  an  early  prophet  in  the  Church, 
predicted  a  famine  "  throughout  all  the  world."  That 
expression  again,  "  the  world,"  ought  to  be  explained. 
It  is,  "all  the  inhabitable"  literally ;  or,  the  Ikrcaaxi 
Empire,    to    which    the    expression    wa&    eotaaiQiv&s 
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applied.  And  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  "  the 
disciples" — that  is,  the  Christians — "  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief  unto 
the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judaea."  Now,  you  have 
the  evidence  in  this  text,  that  what  was  called  the 
division,  or  the  equalization  of  goods,  had  ceased.  You 
remember,  we  read  they  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  each  man  had  an 
equal  share.  As  I  stated  before,  that  was  a  special 
arrangement  for  a  special  and  pressing  crisis.  Persecu- 
tion made  it  necessary.  But  as  soon  as  matters  returned 
to  their  natural  condition,  property  returned  to  its 
natural  and  proper  channels ;  and  instead  of  there  being 
a  re-division  of  goods,  which  would  only  have  encou- 
raged indolence  and  depressed  industry,  there  were  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  them  that  had  and  them  that  had 
not.  But  then  the  rich  disciples,  we  are  told,  every 
man  according  to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief 
to  those  that  had  nothing  in  Jerusalem.  The  true 
way  to  prevent  Socialism  is  to  illustrate  Christianity. 
If  you  want  to  stave  off  Communism,  which  I  do  not 
think  to  be  very  likely  to  prosper  in  this  land,  you 
must  do  so,  not  by  fine  speeches  against  Louis  Blanc, 
nor  by  writing  very  able  treatises  on  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, but  by  the  rich  giving  liberally  to  the  poor ; 
and  then  the  poor  will  be  thankful  to  the  rich,  and  all 
men  will  feel  that  which  is  given  by  them  who  have 
to  them  who  have  not  has  all  the  grace  of  charity  in  it, 
and  will  be  followed  by  all  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
in  him  that  receives  it. 


CHAPTER  XI.  22,  28. 

BARNABAS — BENSflOENOB — DUTY  AND  FAITH— GRACE  AND  ITS  FRUITS 
— CATHOLICITY — EXHORTATION — CHRISTIANITY — THE  BIBLE. 

The  chapter  which  we  have  expounded  contains  a  very 
interesting  biographical  sketch.  "  Then  tidings  of  these 
things  came  unto  the  ears  of  the  church  which  was  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should 
go  as  far  as  Antioch.  Who,  when  he  came,  and  had 
seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all, 
that  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the 
Lord."  Acts  xi.  22,  23. 

The  character  of  Barnabas  is,  that  he  was  a  good 
man :  the  word  good  used  in  this  clause  in  the  sense 
of  beneficence ;  that  is,  a  liberal  man.  I  use  the  word 
beneficent  advisedly.  There  are  in  the  present  day 
hundreds  of  benevolent  people,  but  only  tens  of  bene- 
ficent people.  A  benevolent  man  is  one  that  says  to 
the  applicant  at  his  door,  hungry,  naked,  or  covered 
with  torn  rags,  "  I  wish  you  well.  Go  and  be  warm. 
Bene  volo;  I  wish  you  all  that  is  good."  But  the 
beneficent  man  receives  the  applicant  at  his  door,  and 
says  instantly,  "I  wish  you  well;"  but  puts  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  gives  him  wherewith  to  provide  for 
his  wants;  and  "I  do  you  good,"  or  "I  provide  for 
you  well"  Now,  Barnabas  was  not  one  that  wished 
well  to  all  that  sought  his  good  wishes  •,  W\»  \\e  ^*& 
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one,  properly  rendered,  beneficent,  liberal,  who  gave  to 
every  claim  that  was  real,  having  ascertained  its  merits, 
and  acted  accordingly.  And  not  only  so ;  but  he  had 
the. spring  of  all  this  beneficence  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier,  the  Com- 
forter, the  Teacher  of  all  the  people  of*  God.  And  he 
was  full  of  faith.  He  walked  by  faith;  that  is,  he 
looked  not  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  issue  of  a  course 
of  conduct,  whether  it  would  be  ruinous  to  himself 
and  to  others;  but  he  opened  his  Bible,  and  ascertained 
in  that  Bible  that  his  only  inquiry  must  be,  Is  this  my 
duty?  and  if  it  be  so,  he  must  fling  the  thought  of 
consequences  behind  him,  and  manfully  fulfil  the  duty 
that  God  in  his  providence  devolves  upon  him.  Now, 
there  are  in  the  present  day  still  many  men  that  esti- 
mate duty  by  its  contingent  results;  and  by  a  singular 
sympathy,  only  what  seems  very  profitable  in  the  issue 
commends  itself  to  them  as  a  paramount  and  pressing 
duty.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  so.  That  is  duty  which  is 
clearly  declared  in  this  blessed  book;  and  that  is  not 
always  duty  which  appears  to  our  limited  apprehension 
as  most  expedient.  Expediency  is  often  contrary  to 
duty;  but  duty  is  always  expediency  in  its  highest  and 
holiest  sense.  You  will  find  that,  just  as  a  straight  line 
in  mathematics  is  the  nearest  way  from  one  point  to 
another,  so  obedience  is  declared  in  the  Bible  as  the 
surest  and  the  quickest  way  to  ultimate  and  lasting 
success. 

This  Barnabas  was  also  the  great  friend  of  Paul;  for 
we  read  that  he  took  Paul,  who  was  suspected  as  a 
persecutor  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  explained 
to  them  the  man's  character,  the  strange  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  satisfied  tham  that  the  past 
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persecutor  of  the  saints  bad  now  become  the  eloquent 
expounder  of  that  truth  which  formerly  he  tried  to  put 
down.  This  Barnabas  was  also  called  "the  son  of 
consolation;"  from  his  name  so  translated  from  the 
Hebrew — a  man  who  had  deep  springs  of  compassion 
within  him;  and  wherever  he  saw  sorrow,  there  he  would 
try  to  wipe  away  its  tears,  or  to  seal  if  possible  its 
springs,  or  to  pour  in  the  mitigating  wine  and  oil  into 
the  wound  of  the  broken  heart,  that  would  more  than 
compensate  for  all  its  bitterness  and  for  all  its  sorrow. 
And  there  is  no  one  that  may  not  be  a  Barnabas  in  his 
measure  and  degree.  Some  can  give  the  wine  and  the 
oil  to  pour  into  the  wounded  heart ;  others  have  neither 
wine  nor  oil,  but  they  have  the  power  of  expressing 
a  kind  word,  of  exhibiting  a  sympathizing  look;  and 
a  look  of  sympathy  and  true  compassion  is  often 
greater  comfort  to  a  sufferer  than  all  that  you  can 
give  without  that  look  of  compassion,  and  those 
feelings  of  sympathy  expressed  with  it.  Many  people 
will  give  sixpence  to  a  sufferer,  with  a  compassionate 
aspect  and  emphasis  that  will  make  that  sixpence 
worth  a  hundred  pounds ;  other  comforters,  so  called, 
will  give  a  hundred  pounds,  but  they  will  give  it  as 
a  nurse  gives  medicine  to  a  sick  man,  nauseating  the 
medicine,  and  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  sick  bed, 
lest  its  contagion  should  touch  them;  and  therefore 
communicating  no  comfort  at  all.  The  true  source  of 
comfort  is  in  the  heart;  and  where  the  heart  vibrates 
with  true  sympathy,  the  countenance,  the  eye,  the  look, 
the  hand,  will  never  fail  in  the  expression  of  it.  The 
infant  Church  needed,  no  doubt,  a  Barnabas.  Many 
were  scattered,  torn  from  their  firesides,  rop&x&tadL 
from  their  near  and  dear  relatives,  persecuted,  a&or&fc&, 
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despised.  But  God  always  raises  up  a  minister  for  the 
mission,  a  man  for  the  crisis ;  and  a  Barnabas,  over- 
flowing with  true  comfort,  was  sent  to  minister  and 
preach  that  comfort  just  where  it  was  most  essentially 
required. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  disciples  at  Jeru- 
salem had  some  suspicions  of  the  state  of  matters  at 
Antioch,  and  that  all  was  not  so  brilliant  as  had  been 
represented  to  them.  The  old  leaven  of  the  Jews  was 
working  among  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  they 
wanted,  by  sending  a  commission,  an  accredited  messen- 
ger, to  ascertain  fairly  whether  the  Church  at  Antioch 
was  in  that  happy  state,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  them ;  and  therefore  whether  it  was 
really  proper  for  them  to  mingle  with  them  at  feasts 
and  festivals,  and  in  public  worship.  Barnabas  went ; 
and  to  his  agreeable  surprise,  if  he  went  suspecting,  he 
returned  confirmed  and  rejoicing;  for  "when  he  saw 
the  grace  of  God,  he  was  glad." 

Now  notice  the  first  thing  that  Barnabas  detects  in 
this  mission.  The  very  thing  that  he  looks  for,  and 
the  very  thing  that  he  finds,  is  "  grace."  What  does 
that  teach  us?  That  grace— or  gratis  salvation,  for  that 
is  the  meaning  of  it — was  believed  and  held  by  the 
primitive  Church  to  be  the  source  of  the  pardon  of  the 
greatest  sin,  and  of  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  sinner. 
It  was  with  no  ordinary  emphasis  that  the  apostle  said, 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved;"  it  was  with  no  ordinary 
meaning  that  he  said  to  the  Christians  of  old,  "  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  rege- 
neration, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  3  esvis  Ctansfc  owx  ^wrarax  \ 
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that  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made 
heirs. according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  Grace  is 
the  spring  of  every  stream,  the  root  of  every  blossom; 
the  reason  why  the  greatest  saint  is  admitted  into 
heaven,  and  the  reason  why  the  greatest  sinner  is  par- 
doned all  his  sins  from  first  to  last.  But  when  we  say 
that  Barnabas  saw  or  detected  the  grace  of  this  Church, 
you  will  naturally  ask,  how  could  he  see  or  detect  grace? 
I  answer,  he  could  detect  grace  in  the  same  way  as 
an  apostle  proposed  to  detect  faith;  namely,  by  its 
fruits ;  or  as  we  still  can  detect  life  by  its  living.  You 
cannot  determine  what  life  is,  but  you  can  distinguish 
a  dead  man  from  a  living  man,  or  a  living  man  from  a 
dead  one.  And  so  you  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
what  grace  is;  but  to  the  acute,  and  illuminated,  and 
anointed  eye  of  a  Christian,  it  will  appear.  "  That 
man  is  living  under  the  grace  of  God,  for  he  exhibits 
that  genuine  repentance,  that  lowliness  of  mind,  that 
humility  of  heart,  that  liberality  and  love  to  all 
mankind,  that  filial  love  to  God  in  heaven,  and  all 
the  other  features  of  the  Gospel,  that  show  that  grace 
is  the  root  from  which  they  all  spring  and  grow." 
That  this  is  the  character  of  grace  is  plain  from  such 
passages  as  these — "  The  grace  of  God  teacheth  us  to 
deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly."-  And  again  he  says,  "Add  to 
your  faith  virtue,  and  to  your  virtue  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity."  "  Follow 
after  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovety,  whatsoever  things  are  of  gooi  xe\>oxC 
vol.  v.  o 
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These  are  the  fruits  of  grace,  and  you  detect  grace  by 
its  fruits;  you  detect  the  beat  in  the  heart  by  the 
pulse  at  the  wriBt,  you  detect  Christianity  by  the  evi- 
dences declared  and  enumerated  in  the  Bible  of  Christian 
living.  There  may  be  faintness  of  heart,  there  may  be 
weakness  of  faith,  there  may  be  infirmity  of  temper, 
there  may  be  fears  within,  and  there  may  be  fightings 
without.  You  will  learn  how  much  in  the  greatest 
saint  there  is  to  make  allowance  for,  how  much  in  the 
greatest  sinner  there  is  to  pity  and  to  compassionate. 
But  yet,  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of  the  one,  and  the 
sins  of  the  other,  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  light 
by  its  shining,  life  by  its  living,  grace  by  its  fragrant 
and  its  beneficent  fruits. 

Well,  now,  when  Barnabas  thus  discovered  grace, 
we  are  told  the  impression  produced  upon  him  was, 
he  was  glad.  "  When  he  saw  the  grace  of  God  he 
was  glad."  The  Pharisees,  in  proportion  as  they  saw 
it,  hated ;  the  Pagans,  in  proportion  as  they  saw  it, 
persecuted;  philosophers,  in  proportion  as  they  saw 
it,  denounced  it  as  fanaticism,  and  all  conspired  against 
it ;  but  a  Christian  ambassador,  as  he  saw  it,  in  the 
simple  but  expressive  language  of  my  text,  was  glad. 
As  the  voyager  who  finds  at  length  a  pathway  across 
the  sea  around  the  Pole,  is  glad  at  the  discovery — as 
the  botanist  searching  for  a  rare  plant,  and  finding  it, 
is  glad  when  he  discovers  it — as  the  chemist,  when  he 
detects  some  new  law  or  affinity  in  the  world,  is  glad  at 
the  discovery — as  angels  are  glad  when  the  lost  sheep 
is  brought  back  to  the  fold — as  God  rejoices  when  a 
prodigal  is  brought  back  to  his  home — as  all  heaven 
rejoices  when  the  lost  are  found,  and  the  dead  is  made 
alive — so  .Barnabas,  connected  with,  him.,  and  sympa- 
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thising  with  him,  by  that  electric  chord  that  "knits  the 
humblest  saint  to  God  himself,  was  glad  when  he  saw 
the  grace  of  God. 

In  analysing  this  gladness  or  joy  of  Barnabas,  let 
me  notice  he  was  glad,  first  of  all,  because  he  was  a  man. 
An  ancient  heathen  composed  a  play  which,  when 
enacted  in  heathen  times,  excited  great  admiration 
by  one  sentence :  "Homo  sum ;  et  nil  humanum  a  me 
alienum  fuit"  "  I  am  a  man ;  and  I  think  nothing, 
therefore,  should  be  strange  to  me,  or  unsympathised 
with  by  me,  which  belongs  to  man."  Now,  Barnabas 
was  a  man  who  had  the  deepest  and  the  purest  instincts 
of  humanity  elevated  and  refined  by  grace;  and  he 
knew  right  well  that  Christianity  adds  to  the  happiness 
and  multiplies  the  joys  of  mankind.  To  whom  are  we 
indebted  for  our  asylums  for  the  aged,  for  our  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  for  the  munificent  response  that  is  making 
by  all  classes  and  all  divisions  of  our  country,  for  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  of  the  wounded  in  our  service? 
We  are  indebted,  I  solemnly  believe,  to  Christianity 
alone.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  an  hospital 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  there  was  never  known  such 
a  thing  as  a  charitable  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  orphan  young  in  Greece  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  amid  its  splendid  and  magnificent  crea- 
tions. Asylums,  hospitals,  charities  are  the  products 
of  a  Christianity  more  or  less  pure  among  mankind. 
The  world  that  rejects  the  Gospel  little  knows  the  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  it;  they  that  try  to  under- 
mine it,  and  to  banish  it  from  the  earth,  little  know  that 
with  it  they  must  banish  all  that  ministers  to  the 
highest  happiness  and  the  truest  temporal  well-bein^  o£ 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Barnabas  ^a&  ^»&> 
o2 
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therefore,  as  a  man.  But  Barnabas  was  a  Christian; 
and  that  is  the  nobler  dignity  still.  He  saw  souls 
sanctified,  hearts  regenerated,  sinners  saved,  and  mighty 
multitudes  that  would  soon  be  set  as  gems  in  the 
diadem  of  Christ,  and  sealed  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  Barnabas  also  was  a  minister ;  and  he 
rejoiced  when  he  saw  the  harvest  appearing  so  plentiful 
from  the  seed  sown  by  his  ministerial  brethren,  amid 
many  tears  and  amid  many  trials ;  just  as  the  Great 
Master  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  rejoices,  so  Bar- 
nabas saw  the  fruits  of  a  ministry  that  had  not  been  in 
vain  in  the  Lord,  and  therefore  he  rejoiced.  And  he 
felt  these  trophies  never  could  be  retaken  by  Satan ; 
these  spoils  never  should  be  restored  to  him,  these  facts 
never  could  be  reversed,  and  that  God  who  had  begun 
would  consummate  the  good  and  gracious  work.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  Barnabas  was  a  Catholic;  not  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  an  Anglican  Catholic,  but  a  Ca- 
tholic in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  Had 
he  been  a  sectarian,  a  provincialist,  a  nationalist,  a 
mere  congregationaiist,  he  would  have  felt  extremely 
sorry  that  another  Church  prospered  far  beyond  the  one 
of  which  he  was  a  minister,  and  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  he  had  no  such  feeling.  He  was  a  Catholic  in 
the  highest  sense ;  and  did  not  complain,  rather  he 
rejoiced  that  another  denomination  eclipsed  his  own. 
He  was  sorry  if  his  own  Church  at  Jerusalem,  the 
elder  sister,  was  not  so  healthy  as  he  could  wish  her; 
but  that  should  not  have  prevented  him,  and  did  not 
prevent  him,  from  rejoicing  that  the  younger  sister  at 
Antioch  had  outrun  her  in  the  race  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospel.  And  in  proportion  as  we  attain  this  spirit,  this 
noble  spirit,  that  can  look  beyond  owx  orov  little,  tiny, 
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narrow  horizon ;  that  can  look  beyond  and  over  the 
walls  of  our  own  little  party,  far  less  dependent  on 
it  than  it  looks  to  us ; — in  proportion  as  we  can  recog- 
nise a  brother  wherever  we  find  the  impress  of  our 
common  Father,  and  a  Christian  wherever  we  see  the 
signature  of  Christ,  and  a  fellow-member  and  a  fellow- 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  wherever  we  see  a  heart 
regenerated  and  a  mind  enlightened,  do  we  approximate 
to  the  spirit  of  him  in  whose  eye  the  little  distinctions 
that  split  Christendom  into  fragments  are  scarcely 
seen,  and  the  magnificent  truths  that  cement  all  true 
believers  into  one  are  alone  felt,  and  appreciated,  and 
rejoiced  in. 

And,  lastly,  he  was  not  only  a  Catholic,  but  he  was 
also  unselfish.  He  rejoiced  at  a  prosperity,  in  sowing 
which  he  had  no  share;  he  rejoiced  at  the  growth  of 
an  edifice  on  which  he  had  not  built  one  brick ;  he 
rejoiced  at  success  and  prosperity  to  a  Church  that  he 
came  to  visit,  and  had  the  magnanimity  to  applaud  and 
commend  to  his  brethren,  and  be  glad  on  its  account. 
But  Barnabas,  like  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  visit,  or  with  detecting  the  grace  of 
God,  nor  with  expressing  how  happy  he  was  to  see  it; 
he  gave  them  also,  as  became  him,  a  word  of  earnest 
and  practical  advice.  "  He  exhorted  them  that  they 
should  cleave  with  purpose  of  heart  to  the  Lord." 
Bid  they  say  to  him,  "Barnabas,  we  believe  in  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
want  your  advice  to  cleave  with  purpose  of  heart  to  the 
Lord?"  Had  they  been  very  high  Calvinists,  they 
might  have  ventured  to  say  so.  But  Barnabas  be- 
lieved in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  as  truly  as  they ; 
but  he  believed  also  in  the  duty  of  the  saiuto  to  ws&\Xi^ 
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means  that  God  had  commanded.     He  could  connect 
in  his  mind  what  seems  a  contradiction  to  thousands, 
"  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
for" — strange  reason — "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure ;"  where  you  see 
the  terrestrial  toil  so  interwoven  with  the  celestial 
presence,  that  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other  is  fatal 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.     And  yet  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  we  persevere,  not  by  our  holding  so 
fast  the  Blessed  Master,  but  by  the   Blessed  Master 
holding  so  fast  us.     Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty,  if  we 
would  see  our  efforts  crowned  with  success,  and  grace 
issuing  in  glory,  and  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning 
in  the  splendours  of  meridian  day,   to   cleave  with 
purpose  of  heart  to  the  Lord.     In  this  address,  God 
requires  the  'heart.     It  is  not  tenacity  of  conviction, 
not  obstinacy  of  bigotry,  not  exactness  of  discipline, 
not  outward  formalism,  but  the  tenacity  of  love,  the 
cleaving  of  affection,  clustering  to  Christ  with  the  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  cluster 
and  cling  to  the  oak  that  is  to  support  them ;  in  the 
face  of  weariness,  and  sufferings,  and  wants,  amidst  per- 
secution and  death.     It  is,  "Cleave  with  purpose  of 
heart  to  the  Lord;"  in  spite  of  reproach  and  scorn,  the 
proud  man's  contumely  and  the  great  man's  contempt, 
"  cleave  with  purpose  of  heart  to  the  Lord."     You  will 
find  there  strength,  there  compensatory  grace,  there  a 
life  that  this  world  cannot  touch,  and  a  joy  that  its 
strangers  cannot  intermeddle  with.    "  Cleave  with  pur- 
pose of  heart  to  the  Lord19 — to  the  Lord  Jesus.    Not  to 
Christianity — that  is  too  diluted ;  not  to  a  doctrine, 
but  cleave  to  a  Person.     You  never  can  too  earnestly 
recollect  what  is  so  very  obvious  in  every  page  of  the 
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New  Testament,  that  salvation  is  not  the  belief  of  a 
dogma,  but  the  personal  trust  in  and  leaning  upon 
a  personal  Christ.  It  is  not,  "Believe  in  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved;"  but  it  is, 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  We  are  called  Christians  because  we  cling  to 
and  rest  on  Christ  Cleave  to  Calvinism,  and  you 
are  Calvinists;  cleave  to  Arminianism,  and  you  are 
Arminians;  cleave  to  John  Wesley,  and  you  are 
Wesley ans;  cleave  to  the  Church,  and  you  are  Trac- 
tarians,  or,  in  its  mildest  sense,  Churchmen.  Cleave 
to  the  Pope,  and  you  are  Papists;  cleave  to  Christ,  and 
you  are  Christians.  Let  your  clinging  and  cleaving  to 
him  be  your  great  distinction  before  God  and  the 
world ;  and  thus  you  vindicate  yourselves  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  were  called  Galileans  by  the  Jews, 
ianatics  whom  much  religion  had  made  mad  by  the 
Gentiles,  brethren  by  themselves,  and  Christians  by  a 
baptism  from  God.  And  cleave  to  Christ  as  he  is  set 
forth  in  this  blessed  book.  Take  your  idea  of  Christ 
not  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  however  sound ;  nor 
from  the  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  however  pure ; 
nor  from  tradition  of  any  shape  or  any  sort ;  but  from 
God's  own  graphic  original  portrait  of  him.  What  is 
the  Bible  ?  It  is  just  the  portrait  of  Christ;  and  the 
reason  why  no  likeness  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  has  been 
perpetuated  by  the  sculptor  from  the  obedient  marble, 
or  painter  on  the  yielding  canvas,  has  been  that  you 
may  look  at  his  likeness  only  as  sketched  by  pencils 
dipped  in  the  very  colours  and  tints  of  heaven  itself 
The  only  picture  that  is  left  of  Christ  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And,  strange  fact!  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
has  worshipped  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  \&  \ft&  ^ot- 
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shipped  saints  and  angels  ;  and  when  he  could  not  get 
pictures  of  Christ  that  seemed  good  enough,  he  has 
made  others,  and  offered  the  highest  price  for  the 
creation  of  them.  But  strange !  that  the  only  picture 
that  has  drifted  down  the  ages,  the  only  original 
sketched  by  God  himself,  the  Bible,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  never  dreamt  of  worshipping.  Now, 
I  should  feel  myself,  if  I  am  to  worship  any  image  of 
Christ,  let  me  worship  the  Bible.  But  then  the  Roman 
Church  felt  what  we  feel,  that  if  we  had  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  holy  book,  the  lightning-flash  would  have 
burst  from  its  lips,  "  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  worship." 
Not  even  the  Divine  portrait  itself  must  we  adore.  We 
must  look  through  it  and  above  it  to  the  magnificent 
original;  and  on  him  our  hearts'  trust  and  affection 
must  repose. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  for  Christ,  to  whom  we  are 
to  cleave  as  he  is  portrayed  in  this  blessed  book.  Some, 
by  disregarding  this  book,  have  denied  that  he  was  God, 
and  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  super- 
structure ;  others,  again,  by  not  examining  properly  this 
book,  have  pronounced  him  to  have  had  sinful  flesh, 
and  fallen  humanity.  But  neither  inference  is  true. 
That  he  was  God  all  apostles  on  earth  and  all  saints  in 
heaven  testify ;  that  he  was  the  sinless,  the  holy,  and 
the  spotless  man,  every  page  of  the  Bible  equally  con- 
veys. We  believe  that  he  was  God ;  and  if  he  were 
not  God,  do  you  think  I  would  trust  him  with  my 
soul?  No,  my  soul  is  fallen,  sinful,  ruined,  lost  by 
nature;  but  ruined  as  it  is,  it  is  so  magnificent  a  thing, 
and  my  conception  of  its  grandeur  is  so  deep,  that 
if  God  will  not  take  care  of  my  soul,  I  will  risk  taking 
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care  of  it  myself.  I  will  trust  it  to  none  beneath  God 
But  thanks  be  to  him,  I  have  God  my  Saviour,  who  is 
able  to  keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that 
day.  And  that  Jesus  also  is  man,  is  as  plainly  revealed 
in  that  book ;  but  sinless  man.  If  there  were  a  single 
sin  in  his  nature,  he  could  not  have  atoned  for  me. 
One  sin  drove  Aflam  out  of  Paradise ;  one  faltering 
from  obedience  to  a  perfect  law  would  have  driven 
Jesus  out  of  Gethsemane.  But  he  was  holy,  harmless, 
undented,  our  Sacrifice  and  our  Saviour.  Cleave  to  this 
blessed  Saviour  with  full  purpose  of  heart  as  the  only 
Atonement — the  only  Atonement,  not  that  upon  a 
communion  table,  but  that  which  was  finished  WOO 
years  ago.  The  Sacramental  System,  as  it  is  called,  the 
new-fangled  formula  of  Romanism  in  this  country,  says 
that  baptism  is  in  fact,  they  do  not  say  so  in  words,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  it  regenerates  the  heart ;  and  they  say 
that  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  this  Sacramental 
System,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  priest, 
as  they  call  him,  offers  him  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  And  how  distressing,  that  three  of  the 
sons  of  the  illustrious  Wilberforce,  so  distinguished  for 
his  piety,  his  successful  vindication  of  evangelical 
religion — the  third  having  only  the  other  day  made 
the  transition,  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
They  have  joined  it  in  deep  delusion;  we  can  only 
add  our  hope  that  the  remaining  son  will  change  his 
convictions,  or  follow  their  example.  The  Sacramental 
System  is  another  name  for  Romanism ;  and  there 
is  no  genuine  Romanism,  pure  as  it  should  be,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England  :  the  only  spring 
from  which  it  can  be  drawn  is  the  old  spring  from, 
which  Plo  Nobo  draws  it}  and  unless  "jou  %<&  \5ast%% 
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you  will  find  it  in  its  purity  nowhere  else.  But 
our  Atonement  is  not  one  that  a  priest  may  make, 
or  that  an  altar  may  bear ;  it  is  Christ,  and  him  cru- 
cified. And  we  cleave  to  him  not  as  a  martyr,  but  as 
a. Sacrifice;  not  as  an  example  only,  but  as  an  Expia- 
tion. All  our  sins  were  laid  upon  that  Lamb,  and  he 
atoned  for  them;  all  his  obedience,  is  laid  upon  us, 
and  we  are  justi6ed  by  it.  We  are  to  cleave  to  him, 
too,  as  our  great  Teacher ;  his  lessons  are  truth ;  as  our 
great  Example,  who  hath  left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  We  are  to  cleave  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  that  faith  that  looks  back  to  the  cross ;  of 
that  love  that  looks  up  to  the  throne,  of  that  hope 
that  looks  forward  to  him  when  he  comes  again  wearing 
many  crowns.  Cleaving  to  him  with  full  purpose  of 
heart,  God  grant  that  we  may  express  in  the  words  of 
one  of  old,  in  all  the  fulness  and  richness  of  their  mean- 
ing, "  Blessed  Jesus,  where  thou  goest  I  will  go ;  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PERSECUTION — MARTYRDOM  OF  ,JAMES — ATTEMPT  TO  DESTROY   PETER 

— peter  in  prison — the  chuboh  prats  for  him—  petefi's 
escape — pbter's  first  appearance  to  the  disciples  after  his 
escape — herod's  cruelty. 

We  have  seen  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  last  that  we  have  now  read,  that  the 
company  of  faithful  Christians,  Christ's  true  Church, 
has  been  the  subject  of  persecution  alike  from  priest, 
and  prince,  and  people,  on  all  sides,  on  every  pretext, 
and  in  every  possible  shape,  variety,  and  formula. 
There  seems  to  have  been  something  between  the  holi- 
ness of  the  one  class,  and  the  intense  unholiness  of  the 
other,  that  provoked  the  antipathy  of  the  one,  and 
originated  the  martyrdom  and  suffering  of  the  other. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  persecutor  is  not  the  priest 
or  the  people,  but  the  prince.  "  Herod,"  belonging  to 
a  family  branded  with  ignominy — not  the  Herod  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  the  Herod  subsequently  addressed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  Herod  Agrippa — "  stretched 
forth  his  hands,"  in  order,  as  if  to  indicate  the  ma- 
lignity, the  unmeaning  malignity  of  his  persecution, 
"to  vex  certain  of  the  church;"  and  among  the  very 
first  that  he  killed  was  James,  the  aged  and  excellent 
minister,  or  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whom,  it  is  said,  he 
killed  with  the  sword.  And  then,  having  found  that 
the  blood  of  the  Christians  was  the  highest  QuyF]\£&\& 
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of  the  Jews,  and  depending  very  much  on  popu- 
larity for  his  miserable  power,  a  dependence  that 
always  disappoints  when  it  is  most  trusted  to,  he 
thought  he  would  proceed  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  please  the  Jews  yet  more,  if  he  could  not  only 
destroy  James  as  he  had  done,  but  destroy  the  most 
active,  the  most  indefatigable,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
the  apostles,  Peter,  whom  the  Jews  more  dreaded  than 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  together.  However,  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  time  that  he  wished  to  destroy  Peter, 
there  was  a  festival  of  the  Jews;  and  when  men  are 
about  to  perpetrate  a  great  crime,  they  always  try  to 
consecrate  it  by  great  professions  of  religion.  Many 
an  instance  have  we  had  of  that  in  ancient  story;  not  a 
few  instances  have  we  now.  In  the  East,  Te  Deums 
are  sung  over  murder ;  consecration  is  asked  for  banners 
that  are  to  wave  over  unwarranted  and  unjust  war. 
And  whenever  you  see  a  person  specially  anxious 
about  the  ceremonial  of  religion,  you  may  always  be 
sure  he  has  either  lost  the  substance,  or  is  about  to 
make  use  of  that  ceremonial  as  the  covert  and  the  con- 
secration of  a  great  crime.  Now,  these  being  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread,  there  was  a  momentary  respite ; 
but  afterwards,  "when  he  had  apprehended  Peter,  he  put 
him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four  quaternions  of 
soldiers  to  keep  him ;  intending  after  the  feast " — during 
which  it  would  not  do  to  have  perpetrated  the  murder 
he  contemplated — "  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people," 
in  order  that  he  might  get  favour  with  the  mob,  and  be 
hailed  with  their  hosannas  for  his  devotedness  to  their 
interests.  What  a  solemn  lesson  does  this  teach  us! 
Do  not  try  to  please  the  people,  or  the  priest,  or  the 
prince,  but  to  please  God.     Do  what  is  right,  and  the 
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whole  universe  will  echo  your  justification;  do  what  is 
popular  in  the  estimate  of  frail  and  passing  man,  and  a 
thousand  things  will  convince  you  sooner  or  later  that 
you  have  taken  the  least  successful  plan  for  securing 
popularity  and  power.  The  sin  that  we  see  constantly 
perpetrated  in  this  ancient  and  inspired  story  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  that  of  men  thinking  that  what 
looked  the  most  expedient  would  be  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success ;  and  forgetting  that  right  is  always 
might,  and  that  the  truest  and  the  speediest  way  to 
have  real  success  is  doing  what  God  approves,  and  his 
holy  word  vindicates  and  prescribes.  Peter,  it  is  said, 
was  kept  in  prison.  But  what  did  the  Church — that  is, 
the  company  of  Christians — do?  "  They  made  prayer 
unto  God  without  ceasing  for  him."  Now,  here  ought 
to  be  our  course :  wherever  our  people  suffer,  where- 
soever our  countrymen  are  in  peril,  whatsoever  in 
the  land  or  abroad  in  the  world  is  threatening  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
should  elicit  our  sympathy,  our  prayers  at  the  Throne 
of  grace.  We  have  an  instance  of  prayer  for  a  prisoner 
in  prison  for  his  excellency,  being  heard  in  heaven, 
and  answered.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  fervent 
prayer  breathed  from  the  heart  to  God  for  those  who 
are  connected  with  us,  that  does  not  bring  and  has 
not  brought  down  a  blessing  exceeding  abundant  above 
all  that  we  asked  or  thought.  While  Peter  slept  between 
the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him,  touched  his  side,  and  the  chains, 
as  if  smitten  by  the  lightning  from  heaven,  were  in- 
stantly dissolved,  and  fell  from  off  bis  hands.  "  And 
the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy 
sandals/*  and  Peter,  judging  the  presence  o?  ^"Y)vraa 
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messenger  from  the  deliverance  already  felt,  obeyed 
him  and  followed.  At  first  it  looked  to  him,  as  we  say 
in  modern  times,  like  a  dream ;  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  transition  from  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the 
dungeon  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  noonday  was 
anything  else  than  a  recollected  dream:  but  when 
the  gates,  as  he  approached,  opened,  and  when  the 
angel  had  led  the  way  till  Peter  was  absolutely  free, 
and  when  he  was  come  to  himself,  and  found  that  it 
was  no  dream,  but  a  reality,  he  gave  the  glory,  not  to 
an  earthquake,  not  to  an  accident,  not  to  an  accidental 
flash  of  lightning  which  broke  his  chains,  not  to  a 
lucky  moment,  when  the  gates  were  open,  and  he 
was  clever  enough  to  make  his  way  out,  as  man  too 
often  does;  but  he  recognised  in  the  deliverance  the 
hand  of  God,  and  gave  to  God  the  praise,  the  honour, 
and  the  glory.  And  having  escaped  from  the  prison, 
he  went  his  way,  according  to  his  own  predilections, 
taste,  and  habits,  to  the  company  of  his  own  people. 
He  came  accordingly  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Mark  John,  or  John  Mark,  knocked  at  the  door, 
"and  a  damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda;"  and 
she,  with  a  sensitive  and  acute  ear,  recognised  the 
familiar  tones  of  a  voice  that  had  often  sounded  so 
sweetly  upon  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  —  the  more 
sweetly  that  it  proclaimed  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 
But  "she  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness."  How 
true  to  human  nature  is  that !  Can  you  doubt  that 
this  is  a  real  story?  You  cannot  suppose  it  is  a' 
romance;  that  one  touch  thrown  in  is  too  exquisite 
for  fiction;  it  is  the  evidence  of  fact.  Rhoda  opened 
not  the  gate  for  gladness;  left  the  poor  man  stand- 
ing  at   the   door,  knocking  still;    she  was  so  over- 
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whelmed  with  delight,  that  she  rushed,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  to  tell  those  in  the  house  that  certainly 
Peter  stood  before  the  gate.  But  when  they  heard  her 
they  said,  "The  thing  is  impossible.  Herod  is  a 
powerful  prince ;  the  chains  are  forged  of  the  strongest 
iron,  the  watchmen  at  the  prison  are  the  most  trusted 
and  the  most  faithful  The  idea  of  Peter  having  escaped ! 
The  thing  is  preposterous ;  it  cannot  be;  it  must  be  his 
ghost,  his  spirit,  or  his  angel,  or  any  one  except  really 
Peter."  But  "  Peter  continued  knocking,"  and  at  last, 
"  when  they  had  opened  the  door,  and  saw  him,  they 
were  astonished.  But  he,"  with  all  the  calmness  of 
one  who  knew  that  he  was  there  by  the  special  conduct 
and  goodness  of  his  God,  "  beckoning  unto  them  with 
the  hand  to  hold  their  peace,"  told  them  the  whole  story ; 
not  how  the  chains  had  been  broken,  and  not  how  the 
keepers  of  the  prison  had  broken  their  trust,  but  "how 
the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  And  he  said, 
Go,  show  these  things  unto  James  and  to  the  brethren. 
And  he  departed,  and*  went  into  another  place." 

Now  then,  when  morning  came,  as  you  may  conceive, 
"there  was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers,"  who  were 
on  guard,  and  the  keepers  who  had  the  charge  of  Peter, 
and  they  could  not  explain  the  phenomenon.  "And 
when  Herod  had  sought  for  him,"  having  imprisoned 
him  as  a  choice  treat  for  the  people  when  the  festival 
was  over,  and  looking  forward  to  his  martyrdom  or 
burning  as  a  fete  that  would  delight  the  people,  and 
make  him  more  popular  on  his  throne  than  ever,  to 
bring  him  out  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and 
found  him  not,  he  examined  the  keepers ;  and  receiv- 
ing no  satisfactory  reply,  which  the  poor  keepers 
could  not  give,  he  commanded  that  they  aho\iid  ba  \wfc 
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to  death ;  that  is,  because  men  did  not  resist  God  suc- 
cessfully, he  commanded  these  innocent  men,  with  all 
the  fierceness  and  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Another  episode  occurs  in  his  history,  another 
incident  in  his  character.  "  Herod  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but  they  came 
with  one  accord  to  him,  and,  having  made  Blastus, 
the  king's  chamberlain,  their  friend,  desired  peace ;" 
not  that  they  cared  a  fig  for  the  quarrel,  not  that 
they  had  one  atom  of  respect  for  Herod,  but  then 
they  belonged  to  a  commercial  country;  and  if  he 
should  shut  his  ports  against  their  exports,  the  result 
would  be  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  be  starved,  their 
granaries  would  be  full,  and  the  means  of  export  would 
be  completely  prevented  by  the  wrath  and  indignation 
of  Herod.  The  reason  they  desired  peace  was  "  because 
their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country;" 
that  is,  they  exported  the  food,  and  he  gave  them  the 
payment  that  sustained  and  nourished  them.  It  would 
not  do,  therefore,  to  have  a  quarrel  with  him;  they 
could  not  afford  it;  they  would  starve  if  they  did  so. 
And  they  showed,  in  that  one  feet,  the  difficulty  under 
which  a  country,  intensely  and  entirely  commercial, 
must  be  placed  when  it  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  all  the  elements  of  its  own  support  and 
nutriment.  "  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed  in 
royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
unto  them.  And  the  people,"  among  whom  no  doubt 
were  the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  were, 
above  all  things,  anxious  to  propitiate  the  court,  "gave 
a  shout,  saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god."  God  would 
not  give  the  glory  to  another,  but  "  smote  him,  and  he 
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was  eaten  of  worms"— died  a  most  miserable  death — 
"and  gave  up  the  ghost.  But  the  word  of  God  grew 
and  multiplied." 

Let  us  learn  from  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  first, 
how  the  people  of  God,  innocent  and  inoffensive  as 
they  are,  are  hated  by  the  world,  and  persecuted  by 
it  Let  us  learn,  in  the  second  place,  to  see  God's  hand 
in  all  that  betides  us ;  to  look  to  him  in  prayer  for  what 
we  truly  need;  and  nothing  to  doubt  that  he  will  grant 
us  our  petitions  as  may  be  most  for  his  glory,  and  for 
our  good.  And  let  us,  lastly,  see  the  emptiness  and 
vanity  of  all  human  glory,  the  weakness  of  all  human 
power,  when  arrayed  against  the  will,  or  set  upon  the 
oppression  of  the  cause,  the  kingdom,  and  the  people 
of  God. 


vol.  r. 


CHAPTER  XII.  21—24. 

PRIDE— ITS  LESSONS   AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES — PEBSEOUTION  OF  THE 
TRUTH — PROSPERITY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES, 

In  a  former  lecture  we  endeavoured  to  sketch  and  to 
illustrate  together  that  beautiful  biography  briefly 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  chapter — namely,  the  bio- 
graphy and  life  of  Barnabas.  We  are  here  called  upon 
to  see  another  character,  not  so  inexplicable  as  the 
second  I  have  alluded  to,  but  remarkable  for  the  cruelty 
of  his  heart,  and  the  inveteracy  and  obduracy  of  his 
pride.  In  Barnabas  we  see  the  eloquent  and  gifted 
preacher;  in  Balaam,  the  covetous,  misguided,  and 
ruined  prophet;  in  Herod,  the  savage  and  relentless 
tyrant,  whose  cruelty  was  bounded  only  by  his  power 
to  perpetrate  what  he  proposed. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  cruelty  of  this  atrocious 
tyrant  is  found  in  the  incident  of  his  putting  to  death 
the  keepers  of  the  prison,  whose  only  crime  was  demon- 
strably this,  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  omni- 
potence of  God,  or  to  arrest  the  interposition  and  the 
action  of  a  miracle  so  obvious,  so  evident  from  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  that  if  Herod  had 
made  ordinary  inquiry,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
detect  it.  But  he  was  too  glad  of  a  reason  for  his 
cruelty;  and  he  found  that  reason  in  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  keepers,  that  a  ipo^T  miniver  than  they 
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interposed,  touched  the  chains,  and  they  dissolved  like 
gossamer-threads,  opened  the  gates,  or  rather  spoke  to 
them  and  they  opened  of  themselves;  and  he  who  was 
the  prisoner  of  to-day  was  on  the  streets  the  eloquent, 
the  able,  and  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to- 
morrow. The  next  action  in  the  history  of  this  tyrant 
is  that  to  which  I  have  referred  already,  when  the  am- 
bassadors of  Tyre,  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  restric- 
tion on  their  export  of  grain,  and  fearing  that  Herod, 
whose  cruelty  was  only  equalled  by  his  caprice,  would 
interfere  and  shut  his  ports  against  their  exports  of 
food,  came  to  him,  not  that  they  loved  him,  or  respected 
him,  or  cared  for  him,  but  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
with  business  results  only  in  their  minds,  and  implored 
him  not  to  interfere  with,  or  in  any  respect  to  injure, 
their  commercial  prosperity.  And  no  doubt  they  made 
many  an  ample  promise  that  he  should  buy  in  the  very 
cheapest  market,  and  he  might  sell  if  it  suited  him, 
according  to  the  commercial  aphorism,  in  the  very 
dearest  he  could  find.  Herod  was  charmed  with  these 
men's  compliments,  delighted,  no  doubt,  with  their  com- 
mercial flattery ;  their  flattery  being  only  the  pioneer 
of  their  success  and  their  schemes.  And  in  order  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  these  foreign  ambassadors, 
he  arrayed  himself  in  all  the  pomp,  and  splendour,  and 
parade  of  imperial  circumstance ;  thinking,  that  if  he 
did  so,  he  should  make  such  a  subduing  impression 
upon  their  minds  that  they  would  go  home  to  their 
commercial  towns,  and  would  say,  "  At  all  hazards  we 
must  keep  on  good  terms  with  Herod.  His  power 
is  so  great,  the  market  there  is  evidently  so  vast, 
the  possibilities  of  commercial  success  so  many,  and 
his  immense  popularity  with  the  Jews  so  unecfar*o<»X> 
p2 
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that  at  all  hazards  we  must  keep  on  good  terms 
with  him,  and  sacrifice,  if  needs  be,  honour,  and 
principle,  and  consistency;  for  our  towns,  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  must  at  any  hazards,  and  all  hazards,  be  nou- 
rished." Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  records  the 
very  same  incident,  and  with  very  slight  variations,  as 
you  will  find  in  his  history. 

How  frail  is  the  very  mightiest  in  the  hands  and  in 
the  presence  of  God !  This  proud  king  thought  his 
guards  could  have  held  fast  Peter  in  spite  of  God:  now 
he  discovers,  to  his  deep  mortification,  that  neither  his 
wealth,  nor  his  armed  battalions,  nor  the  adulations  of 
the  sycophants  that  surrounded  his  throne,  could  save 
him  from  the  most  miserable  and  humiliating  death. 
How  empty,  at  best,  is  all  human  magnificence ;  how 
empty,  at  best,  is  all  that  man  prides  himself  on  !  Health 
is  precarious,  life  is  uncertain,  death  is  inevitable ;  and 
all  the  splendid  drapery  of  imperial  rank  only  covers 
the  aching  sense  that  is  below,  felt  upon  thrones  as  well 
as  by  waysides — "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
Imperial  robes  are  worn  by  the  dying;  royal  pageantry 
is  but  the  trappings  of  a  funereal  march.  Sickness 
penetrates  the  most  splendid  robes,  death  strikes  through 
the  armed  battalions;  and  when  God  comes  down  to 
judge  the  earth  for  its  sins,  the:  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias  is  not  one  whit  safer  than  the  poorest  Christian 
widow  on  the  streets  or  in  the  garrets  of  London. 

Let  us  learn  how  empty  is  all  human  iclat.  The 
crowd,  as  confessed  by  all,  is  likened  to  the  restlessness 
of  the  restless  sea.  The  calm  of  to-day  is  no  pledge 
that  there  will  not  be  a  storm  to-morrow.  The  passions, 
the  preferences,  the  prejudices  of  the  mob  —  not  the 
passions,  the  preferences,  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
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because  human  nature  leaves  us  a  mob,  it  is  Chris- 
tianity that  makes  us  a  people — go  and  come  like  the 
winds  or  the  waves  upon  the  sea.  The  hosanna  of  yes- 
terday dies  upon  the  lips  to-day,  and  to-morrow  gives 
utterance  to  the  shout,  "  Away  with  him,  away  with 
him ;  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  ! "  And  if  Herod 
had  been  spared  a  little  longer,  he,  too,  might  have 
found  that  the  miserable  sycophants  that  shouted  to- 
day, "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,"  when  the  whim  should 
strike  them  and  his  power  should  be  diluted,  would  be 
the  very  first  to  shout,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  tyrant : 
away  with  him,  away  with  him ! "  Let  us  neither  listen 
to  the  mob  in  the  agora,  nor  to  the  autocrat  on  the 
throne;  but  read  what  God  says,  and  do  what  God 
bids;  and  in  the  long-run  prince  and  people  will  justify 
and  absolve  us. 

How  needful  it  is  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  breath, 
the  applause,  or  the  censure  of  man !  Herod  courted 
the  crowd,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  crowd.  He  sought 
his  strength  and  his  power  in  enlisting  the  evil  and 
unsanctified  passions  of  the  crowd;  and  he  reaped  the 
seed  that  he  himself  had  sown.  Let  us  not  imitate  this: 
let  us  try  to  do  men  the  greatest  service;  and  when 
we  have  done  them  service,  let  us  not  look  to  them  for 
responsive  gratitude,  but  to  God  for  gracious  acceptance. 
The  man  that  serves  another  in  order  to  get  that  other's 
thanks  does  not  do  charity  in  its  noblest  way,  or  from 
the  purest  motives,  or  for  the  grandest  ends.  But  he 
that  gives  what  he  gives  because  it  is  the  prompting  of 
a  duty  that  he  cannot  disobey,  or  because  it  is  the 
impulse  of  a  beneficence  that  he  would  not  crush,  and 
looks  for  no  recognition  till  it  break  in  sweet  whispers 
at  the  judgment-seat;  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ^js  gpflfc  tc& 
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food;  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;"  has  the  spirit 
of  the  Blessed  Master,  and  his  charity  is  twice  blessed; 
it  is  blessed  in  him  that  gives  and  in  him  that  takes. 

Let  ns  learn  this  lesson,  that  the  higher  that  one 
exalts  oneself,  the  lower  and  the  deeper  one  must 
ultimately  sink.  It  is  a  law  as  sure  as  ebbing  and 
flowing  tides,  that  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.  It  is  a  law  legible  upon  the  sur- 
face of  universal  history,  that  "  pride,"  whether  it  be  in 
prince  or  in  private  individual,  "  goeth  before  a  fall." 
If  Herod  had  not  deified  himself  first  in  his  pride,  the 
people  had  not  deified  him  with  its  clamorous  passions. 
It  was  his  auto-theism,  or  his  deification  of  himself,  that 
dug  his  grave,  and  prepared  him  for  his  wretched  and 
his  ignominious  death.  And  one  can  almost  feel,  that 
the  very  words  of  the  prophet  are  applicable  to  this 
proud,  persecuting  tyrant,  when  he  says,  "  Thy  pomp  is 
brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols : 
the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover 
thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will 
exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God :  I  will  sit  also 
upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of 
the  north :  I  will  ascend  above  •  the  heights  of  the 
clouds :  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They 
that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  con- 
sider thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man" — and  the  language 
will  apply  to  living  instances  as  well  as  to  dead  ones — 
"  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
did  shake  kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilder- 
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ness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof;  that  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisoners?  All  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions, even  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  hjs 
own  house.  But  thou  art  oast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an 
abominable  branch,  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that 
are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that  go  down 
to  the  stones  of  the  pit:  as  a  carcase  trodden  under 
feet  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial, 
because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy 
people :  the  seed  of  evil-doers  shall  never  be  renowned" 
The  readiest  way  to  destroy  a  man  is  to  natter  him. 
It  needs  a  strong  mind  to  resist  it,  and  to  cast  it  off. 
There  are  two  ways  of  killing.  It  is  said,  the  boa- 
constrictor  lubricates  his  victim  before  he  devours  him ; 
that  is  one  way.  Another  way  is  to  strike  at  once,  and 
destroy.  The  most  successful  way  is  to  try  to  injure 
by  excessive  eulogy,  and  flattery,  and  praise.  Good 
abuse  flung  at  a  good  man  is  the  most  wholesome 
medicine  you  can  give  him;  but  praise  administered 
without  discrimination  is  the  most  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous. The  traveller  in  the  storm  held  his  cloak 
tight  around  him ;  but  in  sunshine  he  let  it  go,  and  ere 
he  had  finished  his  journey  he  had  dropped  and  lost 
it  Abused,  attacked,  insulted,  reproached,  a  virtuous 
mind,  a  heart  endued  with  grace,  an  intellect  strong  in 
its  own  convictions,  will  rise  more  beautiful  from  the 
assault,  more  glorious  and  strong  than  before.  But  it 
needs,  a  strong  mind,  and  a  heart  richly  charged  with 
grace,  to  see  through — what  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
see  through — the  emptiness  of  hosannas,  the  vanity  of 
human  plaudits ;  and  how  little  the  praises  of  the  mob 
should  weigh  in  the  scale  when  balanced  against  one 
deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  one's  own  conf»\au.<»» 
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When  the  conscience  acquits  one  as  doing  what  is  right 
before  Heaven,  we  can  look  down,  not  with  contempt 
~for  no  man  is  to  be  despised — but  with  pity  or  in- 
difference upon  the  praise  or  censure  of  mankind. 
Herod  lived  on  praise :  it  was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils; 
he  reigned  on  the  strength  of  popularity :  it  was  the 
very  defence  of  his  throne.  And  when  the  tide  ebbed, 
or  rather  when  God  interposed,  and  showed  how  little 
such  popularity  could  do  for  him,  he  then  learned  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  depart 
from  the  living  God. 

Great  pride  and  self-glory  is  generally  connected  with 
great  personal  wickedness.  I  do  not  think  a  proud 
man  ever  has  been  found  who  was  really  a  holy,  a  just, 
and  a  pious  man.  There  may  be  in  a  Christian's  heart 
pride  that  he  battles  with;  but  there  cannot  be  in  a 
Christian's  heart  pride  that  will  dominate  over  him 
from  first  to  last.  Pride  and  impiety  are  almost  in- 
separable. It  is  in  the  holy  light  of  God  that  a  man 
sees  how  very  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  ignorant 
he  really  is.  It  is  the  branch  most  laden  with  fruit 
that  weighs  nearest  to  the  ground;  it  is  the  humblest 
man  who  is  always  the  holiest.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said,  after  his  attainments  were  reverberating  in  ac- 
oents  of  feme  throughout  the  wide  world,  that  he  felt 
merely  like  a  child  picking  up  shells  by  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  while  the  unsounded  depth  had  never 
been  touched  by  him.  And  so  the  highest  Christian, 
who  knows  God  best,  and  lives  nearest  to  him,  and 
is  most  acquainted  with  what  he  is,  will  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge,  as  all  precedent  teaches,  that  he 
is  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  miserable,  and  need- 
ing only  to  put  his  hands  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
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mouth  in  the  dust,  and  to  say,  "Unclean,  unclean; 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 

Persecutors  never  succeed  in  their  object;  and  nine 
out  of  every  ten  end  their  days  most  miserably.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  who 
have  opposed  most  signally  the  truth,  or  treated  other 
nations,  not  because  Christian,  but  because  quiet,  with 
contempt,  and  proscription,  and  cruelty,  have  been 
made  in  the  providence  of  God  the  most  signal  instances 
of  miserable  and  unhappy  deaths.  They  are  happy 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  they  are  to 
be  pitied  who  have  the  unhappy  distinction  of  being 
the  persecutors  of  them.  It  never  has  been  found, 
however,  that  persecution  put  down  even  the  popu- 
larity of  a  lie;  and  certainly  it  never  set  up  the 
truth.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  persecutor  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  who  could  not  let  a  nation 
rest  as  long  as  it  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  perished  in 
the  midst  of  his  youth,  or  rather  in  manhood,  and  amid 
his  splendid  victories,  and  died  miserably.  Napoleon, 
who  swept  broad  Europe  with  untiring  pinion,  who 
made  the  nations  of  the  earth  tremble,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  stand  in  awe,  ends  his  days,  as  such  a 
relentless  persecutor  of  humanity  deserved,  in  exile,  in 
a  miserable  nook  of  the  desert  sea.  And  Herod,  here, 
the  murderer  of  James,  the  persecutor  of  the  saints  of 
God,  the  oppressor  of  Peter,  is  struck  down  upon  his 
throne,  and  dies  so  miserably  that  the  poorest  Lazarus 
in  the  poorest  lazaretto  would  not  exchange  his  bed  with 

him. 

But  pride  is  not  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished 
persons,  or  to  high  rank.  For  it  happens  here,  it  was 
not  his  royalty  that  Herod  was  so  proud  of  >  \t  ^*& 
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not  his  armed  battalions  that  he  gloried  in;  it  was  his 
own  eloquence;  it  was  when  he  made  his  speech  that 
electrified  the  crowd,  that  they  shouted  in  responsive 
admiration,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god!"  There  is  the 
pride  of  rank,  not  the  most  frequent  form;  there  is  the 
pride  of  wealth,  a  very  contemptible  form ;  there  is  the 
pride  of  intellect,  a  very  hateful  form ;  and  there  is  the 
pride  of  piety,  the  most  detestable  form  of  all.  And 
when  one  thinks  what  man  is,  what  is  there,  candidly 
and  dispassionately  looked  at,  to  make  anybody  proud? 
Not  your  person;  it  is  liable  to  disease;  it  is  cha- 
racterized by  endless  infirmities,  it  is  doomed  to  decay : 
and  the  fairest  and  loveliest  form  in  a  very  few  years 
must  say  to  the  worm,  "Thou  art  my  sister;"  and 
to  corruption,  "Thou  art  my  mother!"  There  is  no 
reason  for  pride  surely  in  intellect.  It  is  God's  gift ; 
and  it  depends  upon  God  if  it  shall  be  continued.  If 
I  address  any  possessed  of  or  gifted  with  great  intellect, 
let  me  remind  him  that  the  highest  intellect  trembles 
most  on  the  very  verge  of  madness;  that  a  tiny  drop 
oozing  from  a  vessel  in  the  brain,  less  than  a  drop,  will 
reduce  the  soaring  intellect  to  the  pitiable  spectacle  of 
a  lunatic  in  an  asylum.  Is  there  anything  in  intellect 
to  boast  of?  Is  there  anything  in  riches  to  boast  of? 
You  attained  them  less  by  your  merit  than  you  ima- 
gine. They  came  to  you  here  by  inheritance — there 
unexpectedly;  and  you  know  too  well  this  world  not 
to  know  this,  that  they  often  take  wings  and  flee  away. 
A  single  post  from  the  East  will  lessen  all  property 
some  four  or  five  per  cent.  A  single  event  occurring 
amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  shake  the  credit  of 
great  houses ;  and  they  that  know  best  on  how  frail 
foundations  the  estates  of  our  nobles,  the  deposits  in 
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our  banks,  universally  repose,  will  be  the  last  to  feel 
proud  or  puffed  up  because  they  have  thousands  a-year. 
There  is  nothing  surely  to  be  proud  of  in  rank ;  it  is 
an  accident,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  merit  of  yours ; 
it  is  an  inheritance;  and  when  thoroughly  analysed, 
and  examined,  and  expiscated,  by  a  faithful  analysis, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  mere  name,  an  adventitious  orna- 
ment, an  element  not  of  merit,  but  of  responsibility 
before  God  for  its  use.  Your  gifts  are  from  God,  your 
sins  are  from  yourselves.  You  must  not  glory  in  the 
good  things  you  have,  for  they  are  not  your  own;  you 
cannot  glory  in  the  bad  things  you  have,  for  they  are 
your  own.  In  the  language  of  the  sacred  penman, 
"  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 
Be  clothed  with  humility."  God  u  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 

"  The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 
In  deepest  adoration  bends ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down. 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility." 

After  thus  reading  of  the  death  of  a  proud  and 
persecuting  tyrant,  let  us  see  what  followed.  The 
remarkable  contrast  was  this :  "  the  word  of  God  grew 
and  multiplied."  One  of  the  most  interesting  investi- 
gations you  can  pursue  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will 
be  to  see  how  in  sunshine  and  in  cloud,  in  calm  and  in 
storm,  amidst  the  preaching  of  the  eloquent  and  the 
persecution  of  the  cruel,  God's  word  never  lost  ground, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increased  and  multiplied  every 
day.  After  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  poured  out  so  remarkably  upon  the  apostles, 
the  history  is,  that  "  they  gladly  received  tVva  ^ot&  «sA 
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were  baptized;  and  there  were  added  to  the  church 
about  three  thousand  souls."  After  the  death  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  we  read  that  the  result  of  that 
terrible  retribution  was,  "  believers  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women." 
And  again,  we  are  told,  that  after  the  Grecians  and 
Hebrews  murmured  about  the  distribution  of  the  funds, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  the  certainty  of  a  rent  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  the  result  of  it  simply  was, 
as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  God's 
"people  were  multiplied,  and  there  were  added  to  the 
church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  The  effect 
of  the  conversion  again  of  Saul  was,  that  "  numbers 
were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  churches  had 
rest  throughout  all  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria, 
and  were  edified."  And  so  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  "  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every- 
where preaching  the  truth;"  and  numbers  believed, 
and  turned  unto  the  Lord.  So  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, we  find  the  result  was  always  the  same;  such 
is  were  to  be  saved  were  added  to  the  Church.  Let 
tyrants  persecute,  let  nations  apostatize;  the  issue 
will  be  equally  the  same;  God's  word  grows  and  is 
multiplied.  It  borrows  splendour  from  surrounding 
gloom ;  it  turns  obstructions  into  impulse ;  and,  like 
the  electric  fluid,  the  more  it  is  repressed  the  more  it 
accumulates  in  strength,  and  the  brighter  and  the  wider 
it  breaks  forth  amid  the  nations  of  the  earth.  What- 
ever happens  in  the  world  this  ever  must  be,  that  God's 
word  will  increase  and  be  multiplied.  It  is  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  divine  in  its  origin,  sure  in  its  destiny. 
The  God  that  inspired  it  is  with  it,  watching  for  open- 
ings for  its  spread,  raising  up  patrons  to  stand  by  it, 
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inspiring  preachers  to  proclaim  it :  it  never  wants  a 
champion  to  defend  its  inspiration,  or  heroes  to  engage 
in  its  cause. .  It  is  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
will  prevail.  This  teaches  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged  when  we  look  abroad  amid  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  We  are  apt  to  say,  "  Christianity  falters  here, 
religion  faints  there."  But,  when  it  seems  to  us  most 
hopeless,  it  may  be  rooting  itself  the  deeper,  in  order 
that  in  the  coming  year  it  may  spread  its  branches  the 
wider.  I  know  not  a  more  irresistible  credential  of 
the  inspiration  of  this  blessed  book  than  the  fact,  that 
it  has  survived  every  ordeal :  the  patronage  of  its  mis- 
taken friends,  the  persecution  of  its  bitter  foes;  and 
thus  authenticated  itself  to  have  God  for  its  author, 
truth  for  its  matter,  happiness  for  its  issue.  Were 
a  person  to  come  into  an  assembly  who  had  outlived 
eighteen  centuries;  who  had  been  cast  into  the  flames, 
and  yet  not  burned;  who  had  been  thrown  into  the 
deep  sea,  and  yet  not  drowned ;  to  whom  poison  had 
been  administered  of  the  deadliest  type,  and  yet  he 
is  not  poisoned;  who  had  been  pierced  by  bullets  and 
pierced  by  the  sword,  and  yet  he  is  well, — what  would 
you  say  of  such  a  man?  That  the  broad  shield  of 
God's  omnipotence  must  have  been  over  him  every 
year.  My  dear  friends,  this  is  just  that  man.  It  has 
been  cast  into  the  flames,  and  yet  it  is  not  consumed ; 
it  has  been  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
yet  it  is  not  lost;  the  poisonous  notes  of  Rheims, 
and  of  Douay,  and  of  other  commentators,  have  been 
added  to  it,  and  yet  it  is  not  poisoned.  The  very 
books  that  men  loved,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
because  they  chimed  in  with  their  fallen  sympathies, 
are  mutilated,  all  of  them,  and  most  of  them  \aefc.  TYafc 
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very  book,  which  man  hated,  because,  like  the  prophet, 
it  only  prophesied  evil  about  him  whilst  he  continued 
in  his  sins,  is  the  book  that  remains  in  all  its  uncor- 
rupted  glory,  unmutilated,  undiminished;  as  eloquent 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  when  first  it  fell  from  the 
pen  of  inspiration,  reasoning  of  righteousness,  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  judgment. 

Let,  then,  kings  oppose  the  Church;  let  priests  bury 
the  truth;  let  the  people  for  a  season,  in  their  infatua- 
tion, forsake  it — God  is  with  it;  the  cause  is  divine;  a 
thousand  promises  embosom  it;  sooner  or  later — as  it' 
is  contained  in  the  sacred  page — the  whole  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  all  shall  bless 
him,  and  be  blessed  in  him. 
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PB0PH1T8  AT  ANTIOCH — LATINO  OK  Of  HANDS— PAUL  AND  BARNABAS 
8WT  FORTH — BAR-JE8U8  THR  JEW— ELYMA8  THB  SORORRBR  STRUCK 
BUHD— GOSPEL  ALWAYS  OFFERED  FIRST  TO  THE  JEW — PAUL'S 
ADDRESS  IH  THE  SYNAGOGUE — GOD'S  DECREE  AND  MAN'S  GUILT — 
ENMITY  OF  JEWS — ENERGY  OF  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS — QUILT  OF 
REJECTING  THB  GOSPEL— OFFER  TO  GENTILES— BELIEVERS. 


Thb  very  first  incident  recorded  in  this  chapter  is,  that 
in  the  church  or  congregation  that  was  gathered  to- 
gether at  Antioch,  there  were  certain  prophets  and 
preachers,  whose  names  are  here  given  :  Barnabas,  "the 
son  of  consolation;"  Simeon,  probably  an  African,  being 
called  Niger,  or  black ;  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene ;  and 
Manaen,  who  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Herod,  and 
whom  he  consulted  about  his  prosperity,  and  conti- 
nuance on  his  throne, — "  brought  up  with  Herod  the 
tetrarch f  and  SauL  Now,  "  while  these  ministered  to 
the  Lord,"  literally,  served  the  Lord,  or  worshipped  the 
Lord,  "the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them. 
And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away."  Paul 
and  Barnabas  already  were  preachers  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  law  or  usage  of  the 
ancient  and  primitive  Church  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
every  one  they  sent  to  a  special  missionary  station, 
and  to  implore  on  those  they  thus  sent  the  conse- 
crating influence  and  blessing  of   the  HoVj  Q\tf$&. 
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Paul,  an  apostle,  and  Barnabas,  a  preacher,  were  sent 
by  the  teachers  and  prophets  of  the  Church  of  Antioch 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  in  that  country  in  which 
henceforth  they  were  to  labour.  These  two,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  anointed  richly  for  their  mission,  endued 
with  a  special  sanctifying  and  enlightening  power, 
departed,  and  came  to  Cyprus;  "and  when  they  were 
at  Salamis,  they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews;  and  they  had  also  John  to 
their  minister."  They  had  no  time  to  study  its  remains, 
its  ruins,  its  temples,  its  magnificent  architecture, — and 
such  there  were  at  many  of  the  places  they  visited, — 
but  full  of  their  commission,  men  of  one  thing,  and  with 
one  object  and  design,  absorbing  and  consuming  every 
thought,  they  felt  it  their  only  duty  and  their  pri- 
vilege to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel  everywhere.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Jew,  the  temple  of  the  Gentile,  were 
equally  consecrated  for  their  work,  and  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  mission. 

"  And  when  they  had  gone  through  all  the  isle  unto 
Paphos,  they  found  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a 
Jew."  It  is  notorious  that  in  ancient  days  the  Jews  were 
scattered  throughout  most  regions  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
generally,  deeply  to  their  disgrace,  exercising  the  office 
of  pretended  prophets,  and  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers, 
and  fortune-tellers,  and  indicating  a  character  in  that 
day  anything  but  creditable  to  their  race ;  not  the  pious 
Jews,  but  the  Jew  by  birth;  not  the  Jew  by  circumcision 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  spirit,  which  is  of  God.  This 
Jew,  this  profligate  Jew,  whose  name  was  Bar-Jesus, 
was  found  with  the  deputy  of  the  country,  Sergius 
Paulus,  "  a  prudent  man,"  a  man  discerning  the  time,  a 
thinking  and  reflecting  man ;  who,  having  heard  that 
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Barnabas  and  Saul  had  been  preaching  the  Gospel  to* 
others,  and  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  message,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  made  it, 
sent  for  them,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
Elymas  the  sorcerer — so  was  his  name  by  interpretation 
— withstood  them,  because  his  craft  was  in  danger:  if 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  Sergius  Paulus,  and  his 
heart  was  turned  away  from  vain  and  idle  curiosity  to 
serve  the  living  God,  then  this  miserable  impostor  was 
sure  to  be  dismissed.  And  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
avarice,  he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the  intru- 
sion of  Saul  and  Barnabas  into  the  good  graces,  by 
enlightening  the  mind  and  convincing  the  heart,  of  his 
master,  Sergius  Paulus.  His  name  here  is  called 
Elymas,  which  is  translated  "a  sorcerer."  It  is  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word,  which  means  a  "  wise  man."  You 
have  all  read  in  recent  letters  from  the  East,  of  those 
called  in  Constantinople  the  Ulemas.  The  Sultan  never 
ventures  to  go  to  battle,  or  to  engage  in  anything  con- 
nected with  his  country,  without  calling  together  these 
sacerdotal  or  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  nation,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ulemas.  Well,  the  name  Ulema,  a 
chief  priest,  or  ruler  among  the  Turks,  is  the  same  as 
the  word  Elymas,  being  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
word,  and  they  might,  with  no  great  strain  upon  the 
word,  be  interpreted  "  Turkish  sorcerers;"  as  his  name 
is  here  a  sorcerer  by  interpretation.  Now,  this  Elymas, 
we  are  told,  withstood  them.  And  Saul,  who  saw 
through  him,  not  pronouncing  a  judgment  as  an  indi- 
vidual ignorant  of  the  state  of  this  sorcerer's  heart,  but 
gifted  as  the  apostles  were  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
with  a  penetration  which  even  the  most  vaunting  of 
their  alleged  successors  has  not  assumed,  said  to'EX^xaaa* 
vol.  v.  Q 
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. "  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief  thou  child  of 
the  devil" — as  he  was — "  thou  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness, wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of 
the  Lord)"  And  immediately  the  judgment  of  God 
fell  upon  Elymas,  and  he  was  justly  punished  for  his 
sins  by  blindness  coming  on  him ;  not  for  life,  but  for  a 
season ;  the  blindness  a  penalty  to  him,  a  proof  to  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  and  all  that  beheld  it,  that  the  arm  of 
Omnipotence  sustained  the  utterance  of  Gospel  truth ; 
the  miracle  indicating  God's  power,  attesting  that  the 
message  was  the  wisdom,  the  inspiration,  and  the 
revelation  of  God  also.  This  explains  why  "the 
deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed."  He 
said,  "These  men  have  the  credentials  of  a  mission 
from  heaven;  their  deeds  are  the  seals  of  their  embassy. 
God  would  not  put  forth  his  omnipotent  power  to  attest 
a  perfect  lie.  Because  God's  power  attests  these  men's 
message,  therefore  we  believe  that  the  facts  they  nar- 
rate, the  doctrines  they  preach,  are  true."  And  Sergius 
Paulus,  with  far  less  evidence  than  we  have,  and  far 
fewer  means  of  reaching  that  evidence,  believed,  and 
became  a  Christian. 

After  this  we  read,  "  they  departed  from  Perga,  and 
came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia;"  and  the  first  place  they 
visited  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  You  will  see, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  onward  to  this  chapter, 
how  the  apostles  offered  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  first,  and 
also  to  the  Gentiles.  They  preferred  the  synagogue  to 
preach  in  to  the  heathen  temple,  and  the  reason  was 
abundantly  obvious.  The  Jew  admitted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  on  his  own  principles,  and  from  his  own 
premises,  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  prove,  consistently 
and  logically,  that  he  must  admit  the  Gospel  also;  and 
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the  Jew  becoming  a  Christian,  would  be  a  standing  and 
striking  proof  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  Gospel  was  what 
it  professed  to  be — the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
God.  Well,  now,  "After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  unto  them, 
saying,"  with  great  liberality,  and  with  great  candour, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  say  on."  The  chapter  supposed  to  have 
been  read  in  the  synagogue  on  this  occasion,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  the  lesson  for  the  day,  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  1st  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  also  the  1st 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  there  is  throughout  this 
address  of  St.  Paul  a  continual  allusive  reference  to 
some  of  the  statements  in  this  remarkable  chapter. 
Well,  Paul  was  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  speaking. 
He  was  not  afraid,  as  some  are  sometimes,  to  proclaim 
and  advocate  that  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  true, 
because  he  was  in  the  company  of  them  who  had 
reasons  that  needed  to  be  convinced,  and  reasons  that 
required  strong  arguments  to  convince  them.  He 
stood  up  at  once,  beckoned  with  his  hand,  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  opening,  and  said,  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye 
that  fear  God,  give  audience."  Now,  why  should  it  not 
be  so  still?  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  preach 
everywhere.  He  should  not  say,  "I  will  only  preach  in 
my  own  place,"  he  ought  to  go  to  the  platform,  and  afford 
those  who  are  opposed  to  him  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  they  have  got  to  say.  I  am  sure  I  should  rejoice 
if  I  were  admitted  by  Dr.  Wiseman  into  his  pulpit,  and 
allowed  to  address  his  congregation;  and  if  he  had  the 
liberality  that  was  displayed  in  these  ancient  times,  he 
would  do  so.  And  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  they  that 
do  not  do  so  are  conscious  that  they  have  a  cax\s&  ^bak 
Q2 
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will  not  stand  such  plain  investigation.  He  that  doeth 
jthe  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  but  they  that  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light  feel  they  have  a  cause  that  can 
prosper  beneath,  but  cannot  prosper  above  ground. 
Paul  therefore  accepts  the  invitation  at  once ;  and  said, 
"  The  God  of  this  people" — and  now  mark  you,  in  the 
whole  of  his  address,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is 
not  a  single  useless  compliment,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
gain  their  applause  by  the  compromise  of  truth  that 
was  unpalatable  to  them;  but  simply,  faithfully,  and 
fully,  in  their  own  synagogue,  he  tells  them  those  great 
lessons  they  had  not  forgotten,  but  did  not  wish  to 
have  repeated  in  their  hearing.  "The  God  of  this 
people,  Israel,  chose  our  fathers," — in  his  sovereignty 
and  in  his  freedom;  not  because  they  were  worthy,  but 
because  he  was  merciful,  —  "and  exalted  the  people 
when  they  dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.* 
Do  you  see  how  delicately  he  reminds  them  ? — "  Once 
you  were  slaves  in  Egypt ;  if  you  be  anything  now,  it 
is  because  God  chose  this  people,  and  brought  you  out 
with  a  high  arm  from  the  midst  of  it."  And  yet  he 
says  it  so  delicately,  that  he  could  give  offence  by  his 
language  to  none,  and  yet  must  convey  very  humbling 
truths  to  all.  Now  that  is  the  perfection  of  preaching, 
when  a  man  can  so  preach  that  not  a  single  truth  shall 
be  dil"*ed,  but  so  preach  it  that  it  shall  pass  unarrested 
through  every  prejudice  and  prepossession,  and  lodge 
itself  in  the  living  heart,  and  become,  almost  without 
the  consciousness  of  him  that  hears  it,  a  living  seed, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  Then  he  gives  the 
whole  history  of  God's  dealings  with  them.  "  You  are 
now  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  that  is  not  to  your 
credit;  for  it  was  God  that  destroyed  the  seven  nations. 
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Then  you  got  judges;  but  it  was  not  your  wisdom 
that  selected  them,  but  God.  You  afterwards  desired 
a  king."  Now,  mark  the  difference.  He  says,  "He 
destroyed  seven  nations;  he  divided  their  land  to 
them ;  he  gave  unto  them  judges ;"  but  "  they  desired 
a  king;"  gently  and  softly  reminding  them  of  their 
wickedness  in  so  doing.  "  Then  God  even  gave  you 
what  you  desired,  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  "a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years. 
And  when  he  had  removed  him," — mark  how  he 
gives  God  all  the  glory;  it  is  God  that  gives,  God 
that  sets  up,  God  that  removes,  God  that  raised  up 
unto  them  David, — he  gets  all  the  glory.  "  And  you, 
therefore,  Jews,  whom  I  address,  instead  of  being 
puffed  up  and  exalted  by  your  national  privileges, 
should  remember  the  rock  from  which  you  were  hewn, 
and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  you  were  digged. 
A  Jew  would  not  accept  Christ  as  the  Messiah  unless 
he  could  see  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  thoroughly 
fulfilled  in  him. 

Well,  he  says,  "Of  this  man's  seed" — that  is, 
David — "  hath  God,  according  to  his  promise,  raised 
unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus."  Then  he  says,  "John 
came,  his  herald  and  his  pioneer,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all 
the  people  of  Israel.  Then,  when  the  people  spoke  to 
John,  he  said,  Whom  think  ye  that  lam?  I  am  not 
he.  But,  behold,  there  cometh  one  after  me,  whose 
shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose."  Then, 
after  telling  them  this,  he  says,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham," — I  give  you  every 
credit  for  your  genealogy;  you  are  of  an  illustrious 
stock, — "  and  whosoever  among  you  feaxfcfo  QaA,  \& 
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you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent."  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  things  that  must  have  been  very 
unpalatable.  "  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 
and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not" — 
what  a  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of  them  that  sat 
in  Moses'  seat!  Yet  he  does  not  say  it  violently; 
he  does  not  say,  "  I  speak  to  ignoramuses ;"  but, 
"  Because  ye  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of 
the  prophets" — now  how  cutting  is  that,  yet  how 
quiet  !  —  "  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day  " — a 
people  hearing  the  prophets  read  every  Sabbath-day, 
and  yet  not  knowing  what  they  meant!  How  faith- 
ful !  and  yet  how  skilfully  and  gently  was  that  faith- 
fulness conveyed  !  "  And  though  they  found" — and 
here  is  the  very  severest  of  all.  These  very  rulers, 
who  heard  the  prophets  every  Sabbath-day,  these 
children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham — "  no  cause  of  death 
in  him,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be 
8lain.,, 

In  a  very  able  critical  work  upon  the  original  of  this 
text,  it  is  said  it  ought  rather  to  be  translated — and 
this  will  show  the  wickedness  of  the  people — "  And 
because  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  they 
desired  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain."  They  asked 
him  cruelly  to  put  a  man  to  death  because  they 
could  find  no  mode  of  doing  it  in  another  way,  or 
doing  »it  legally,  according  to  their  law. 

"  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of 
him,  they  took  him  down  from  the  tree  and  laid  him 
in  a  sepulchre."  How  striking  is  that  language,  They 
that  thus  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  fulfilled  all  that 
was  written  of  him !  Though  it  was  predicted  thousands 
of  years  before  who  should  bury  Christ,  who  should 
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oondemn  him,  who  should  crucify  him;  and  though 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  Christ  should  not 
be  crucified,  or  not  buried,  or  not  condemned,  yet 
the  parties  that  condemned  him,  that  crucified  him, 
that  buried  him,  were  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  did  it  as  consciously,  as  if  no  decree  or  pro- 
phecy had  been  uttered  at  all.  You  say  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  these.  Let  it  be  so;  we  are 
not  to  judge  that  false  which  our  puny  intellects  can- 
not grasp;  but  to  hold  that  to  be  true  which  God 
has  inspired  in  his  own  blessed  word.  There  are 
thousands  of  things  in  our  world  that  we  cannot 
comprehend,  but  that  we  must  nevertheless  admit 
to  be  true. 

It  is  a  very  monstrous  and  illogical  conclusion, 
to  which  a  very  eminent  writer,  novelist,  and  orator 
came,  when  he  said,  advocating  the  race  from  which 
he  is  descended,  in  very  eloquent  but  in  most  mis- 
chievous terms,  that  if  there  was  merit  in  Christ 
the  victim,  there  was  merit  in  the  Jews  that  im- 
molated that  victim  ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  praise 
Christ  because  he  suffered,  we  ought  to  thank  the  Jews 
that  sacrificed  and  crucified  him !  What  a  monstrous 
conclusion  is  that!  and  how  completely  is  that  con- 
clusion swept  away  and  overturned  by  one  single  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  Peter,  when,  addressing  these  very 
Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts,  he  says  to  them, 
"  Him  ye  have  taken  and  crucified  by  wicked  hands.'* 
The  apostle  Peter  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  and  fore-ordination  of  God; 
and  yet  he  tells  them  that  it  was  with  wicked  hands 
that  they  crucified  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  and 
desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  in  his  Bte&A.    "  B\&" 
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sayB  the  apostle,  "  God  raised  him  from  the  dead ;  and 
he  was  seen  many  days  of  them  which  came  up  with 
him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  his  witnesses 
unto  the  people.  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings, 
how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers, 
God  hath  fulfiUed." 

Now,  the  apostle  dwells  here  especially  upon  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  because,  if  he  proved  his  resurrection, 
he  proved  all.  Throughout  the  Four  Gospels  you  will 
always  notice  the  great  opponents  of  our  Lord  were  the 
Pharisees;  but  if  you  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
you  will  notice  that  invariably  the  great  opponents  of 
the  apostles  are  the  Sadducees.  Now,  how  does,  this 
happen?  Because  in  the  Gospels  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  is  rarely  alluded  to ;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is  dwelt 
upon  as  the  very  crowning  top-stone  of  Christianity. 
Now,  the  Pharisees  accepted  the  resurrection;  the 
Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection;  and  hence  the 
Sadducees,  not  the  Pharisees,  turn  out  to  be  the  chief 
persecutors  and  opponents  of  the  truth  as  preached  by 
the  apostles  in  the  Acts. 

Paul  then  explains  how  David  could  not  describe 
himself,  but  Christ ;  and  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  that  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from 
all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses. 

"  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were 
filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against  those  things  which 
were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 
Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  It  was 
necessary  that  the  word  cf  God  should  first  have  been 
spoken  to  you:  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and 
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judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded 
us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  And  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this  they  were 
glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  as  many 
as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believed." — Acts  xiii. 
45—48. 

We  perceive  from  this,  that  when  the  Jews  saw  the 
increasing  multitude  of  converts  to  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  rejoicing  at  the  extension  of  the  truth  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  the  language  of  this  passage  "  they  were  filled 
with  envy" — that  is,  that  unholy  and  impure  spirit 
which  does  not  seek  to  raise  its  possessor  to  the  higher 
level  of  a  brother,  but  seeks  to  pull  down  that  brother 
to  the  low  level  at  which  the  envious  person  himself 
is  lying.  And  not  only  were  they  filled  with  envy,  but 
they  spoke  against  the  things  which  they  could  not  dis- 
prove, contradicting  what  they  could  not  refute,  and 
blaspheming,  in  the  irritation  of  their  temper,  against 
that  God  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  occasion,  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  saw  all 
this,  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  explicitly  and  fully,  once 
for  all  and  for  ever,  that  the  light  which  the  Jews  were 
seeking  to  quench  in  their  own  land  was  not  to  be  put 
out,  but  must  only  be  kindled  in  another  land,  and  blaze 
and  shine  until  the  whole  earth  should  be  covered  with 
its  glory  and  its  splendour.  The  apostles  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  we  are  told,  when  they  met  with  this  severe 
treatment  from  their  own  countrymen — that  is,  the 
Jews — were  not  at  all  put  down.  They  did  not  feel  that 
the  cause  was  lost  because  its  popularity  m&  «D&aS\\  cm 
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the  contrary,  it  is  said  "  they  waxed  bold ;"  they  re- 
membered that  Scripture  itself,  and  that  the  blessed 
Master  who  inspired  that  Scripture,  had  predicted  the 
resistance  of  some,  the  persecution  of  others,  and  the 
apathy  of  many  more ;  and  remembering  this,  they  felt 
that  the  envy,  the  blasphemy,  and  the  contradiction  of 
the  Jews,  was  only  fulfilling  the  express  predictions  of 
God,  that  the  Jews  should  reject  that  testimony  which 
the  Gentiles  in  large  measure  would,  by  God's  grace, 
accept.  Besides,  Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  very  well  the 
approaching  doom  of  Jerusalem — the  scattering  of  the 
Jews;  and  they  saw,  therefore,  in  this  their  conduct, 
their  own  preparation,  as  predicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  shock  and  the  effects 
of  which  the  Jew  at  this  day  feels,  and  feels  most  bit- 
terly. The  opposition,  therefore,  that  they  experienced 
from  the  Jews  only  increased  their  energy;  they  became 
bold  in  speaking,  as  the  Jews  became  more  bitter  in 
opposing,  the  truth.  And  the  ground  of  this  is  very 
plain. 

These  two  men,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  rested  their  course 
and  their  conduct  not  upon  the  popularity  or  unpopu- 
larity of  their  cause,  but  upon  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
Its  success  would  not  make  them  presume ;  its  failure 
for  a  season  would  not  make  them  despair.  They  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  surest  and  clearest  grounds 
that  "the  Gospel  was  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  God ;  and  the  momentary  unpopularity  in  one  place, 
the  momentary  persecution  and  opposition  in  another 
place,  made  them  pity  men,  but  not  pause  one  single 
moment  in  spreading  that  cause  which  was  true  if  all 
men  should  oppose  it,  and  must  prevail  in  spite  of  the 
false  patronage  of  its  Mends  and  the  furious  opposition 
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of  its  foes.     "  They  waxed  bold,"  and  spoke  only  the 
more  decidedly. 

And  the  very  first  thing,  therefore,  they  told  the 
Jews,  in  speaking  thus  boldly  and  decidedly  to  them, 
was  that "  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
have  been  first  spoken  to  you" — that  is  to  say,  the 
Jews  were  to  have  the  precedence,  but  they  were  not  to 
have  the  monopoly,  of  God's  precious  word.  It  was  the 
command  of  Christ,  "  Begin  at  Jerusalem;"  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  next  to  the  Gentile.  The  Jews  had  God's 
holy  word  in  their  hands — they  were  really  and  truly 
the  outward  and  visible  Church  of  that  day;  and  to 
them,  therefore,  as  thus  privileged,  the  first  offer  of  the 
Gospel  was  given.  And  this,  too,  vindicated  the  good- 
ness and  the  mercy  of  God.  He  had  showered  down 
mercies  upon  that  people  from  the  day  he  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand,  unto  the  day  that 
Christ  was  born ;  and  he  showed  that  he  was  ready  to 
continue  those  mercies  and  to  shower  down  those  privi- 
leges, and  to  give  them  still  the  blessings  that  he  had 
distributed  for  two  thousand  years,  if  only  they  were 
willing  to  accept  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  preached  to  them ;  and  also  all  this 
was  necessary  that  it  might  be  seen  that  it  was  not  God 
that  withdrew  the  Gospel  from  the  Jew,  but  that  it  was 
the  Jew  that  put  away  the  Gospel  from  himself.  It  was 
necessary  that  God  should  show  to  all  mankind  that 
this  people,  so  favoured,  had  every  possible  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  keeping  their  candlestick 
bright  and  burning  in  its  place  for  ever;  but  that  the 
only  reason  why  the  Jew  was  scattered,  and  broken,  and 
degraded,  and  a  by- word  this  day,  is  uott\*skQsA^*& 
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unfaithful  to  his  promises,  but  that  the  Jewish  nation 
committed  national  suicide,  and  deliberately  and  deter- 
minately  destroyed  itself.  The  apostles  said  to  them, 
"  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from 
you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life." 
They  did  not  judge  God  unwilling,  but  they  judged 
themselves  unworthy.  God  did  not  first  forsake  them, 
but  they  first  forsook  God.  They  renounced  the  ancient 
compact,  cut  the  bonds  of  the  ancient  covenant,  rejected 
the  Son  of  God,  despised  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  and  are 
now,  in  their  apostasy  and  exile,  living  but  reluctant 
witnesses  not  only  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  but  to 
the  mercy  that  God  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Now,  all  this  that  happened  to  the  Jews,  still  happens 
in  the  case  of  individuals.  It  is  not  God  that  first 
leaves  man,  but  man  that  first  leaves  God.  None  are 
driven  from  Christ  by  an  irresistible  centrifugal  force ; 
but  all  that  perish,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  detach  them- 
selves from  Christ,  and  deliberately  perish.  It  is  not 
implied  here  that  these  Jews,  or  that  any  besides,  are 
worthy  of  eternal  life,  and  that  they  themselves  judged 
themselves  unworthy.  It  does  not  mean  they  were 
really  worthy  of  life,  but  that  they  made  the  mistake  of 
judging  themselves  unworthy.  What  it  means  is,  that 
they  passed  sentence  on  themselves — they  deliberately 
excluded  themselves — they  anticipated  the  judgment- 
seat;  they  said,  "We  are  not  the  people  for  this  Gospel, 
and  this  Gospel  is  not  the  good  news  for  us :  we  will  not 
be  saved."  It  is  still  true,  in  every  one  that  rejects  the 
Gospel,  he  is  not  cast  off  by  God,  but  he  casts  off  God. 
He  is  not  driven  out  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  he  tnkes 
himself  deliberately  away  from  communion  with  God. 
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And  what  a  glorious  blessing  did  the  Jew  reject !  and 
what  a  glorious  mercy  does  every  one  that  imitates  the 
Jew  still  reject !  He  rejects  life  to  a  soul  dead  in  sin — 
life  everlasting;  a  life  that  suffers  not  the  interruption 
of  its  pulse  at  the  grave,  and  falters  not  in  its  beat  in  the 
moment  and  in  the  agony  of  death ;  a  life  that  at  death 
is  emancipated  only  from  the  shackles,  restraints,  and 
limits  of  mortal  corruption,  and  expands  into  its  most 
glorious  dimensions  when  earth  and  things  seen  and 
temporal  disappear  from  it  altogether.  They  rejected 
life,  and  chose  death;  they  preferred  to  live  without 
God,  and  die  without  God,  than  to  live  a  divine  life,  or 
inherit  a  divine  glory,  the  sons  and  the  heirs  of  God. 

Well,  the  apostle  says,  "  You  Jews  reject  the  truth, 
and  will  not  have  this  Gospel.  This  Gospel  is  not  to 
cease  to  be  preached,  but  we  must  offer  to  others  that 
which  you  reject.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  Gentiles." 
Now,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Gentiles  were  one 
whit  more  deserving  than  the  Jews;  but  it  does  imply 
that  the  Gentiles  were  more  sensible  of  their  ruin,  more 
humble  under  a  despairing  sense  of  its  effects ;  and  there- 
fore more  prepared  by  a  sense  of  their  need,  their  ruin, 
to  hear  the  glad  tidings,  "  Through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  apostles,  therefore, 
left  the  synagogue,  and  turned  to  the  pagan  temple; 
they  left  the  Pharisee  in  his  sanhedrim,  the  Sadducee  in 
his  scepticism,  the  Jew  in  his  wilful  unbelief,  and  turned 
to  the  Gentiles,  expecting  a  reception  from  them  that 
they  had  not  at  that  moment  from  the  Jews.  Now, 
this  conduct  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  not  an  arbitrary 
arrangement  of  their  own — a  spiteful  desertion  of  the 
Jews  because  of  their  treatment  of  them,  and  turning 
to  the  Gentiles  because  it  would  thus  irritate  \Jaa  fom\ 
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but  it  was  according  to  the  declarations  of  that  very 
prophet  whom  the  Jews  held  in  their  own  hands,  and 
read  daily  in  their  own  synagogues.  For  what  does 
Isaiah  say,  in  speaking  of  this  very  thing  1 — "  And  God 
said,  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my 
servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore 
the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth."  Here  is  the  prophecy  of  the  very 
event  that  transpired  on  this  occasion,  that  the  apostles 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  preach  that  salvation 
which  the  Jew  was  unwilling  to  receive. 

In  this  prophecy,  applied  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
this  occasion,  we  read  that  Christ  was  to  be  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles.  Isaiah  said  so  five  hundred  years  before 
our  blessed  Lord  was  born;  and  the  apostle  Paul, 
quoting  Isaiah,  says  the  same  thing :  "  I  have  set  thee 
to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be  for 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Simeon  knew 
this :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  thy  word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 
of  all  people;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles" — a  light 
to  disclose  to  him  his  ruin,  to  tell  him  of  his  helpless- 
ness to  recover  and  to  reinstate  himself,  and  to  lead 
him  to  yearn  and  pray  for,  and  hail  when  he  has 
preached  to  him,  that  only  Deliverer  who  can  raise  him 
from  the  depths  of  his  ruin,  and  reinstate  him  in  more 
than  the  forfeited  privileges  and  joys  of  Paradise. 

But  not  only  was  he  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
also,  says  the  apostle,  to  be  "  salvation  unto  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth."  What  a  word  is  that — salvation ! 
Do  we  ever  estimate  its  depth,  try  to  gaze  on  its  mag- 
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nifioence  and  its  glory  1  Not  a  salvation  human,  tem- 
poral, earthly;  but  a  salvation  eternal  salvation  of  the 
greatest  sinner  from  the  greatest  sin,  out  of  the  deepest 
ruin  to  the  very  highest  glory — a  salvation  that  con- 
demns the  sin  while  it  saves  the  sinner;  and  saves  the 
sinner,  yet  honours  the  law  that  the  sinner  broke,  and 
vindicates  the  glory  of  the  Legislator  whom  the  sinner 
has  offended — a  salvation  so  glorious  that  angels  wonder 
at  it,  so  sublime  that  angels  still  study  it,  so  lasting 
that  eternity  will  not  exhaust  it,  so  sure  that  none  can 
reverse  it  or  arrest  it,  for  it  is  without  repentance  or 
possibility  of  repeal  for  ever  and  for  ever — a  salvation 
that  is  offered  unto  every  human  being,  the  wickedest, 
the  oldest,  the  worst;  and  offered  instantly  for  accept- 
ance, without  conditions,  without  pledges,  without  pro- 
mises; leaving  the  recipient  of  it  under  a  sense  of  its 
Magnificence,  and  its  value,  and  its  greatness,  to  feel 
how  much  he  owes  to  his  Lord,  and  to  go  forth  beneath 
the  pressure  of  its  greatness,  to  show  how  devoted  he  is 
to  the  service  of  Him  who  has  given  him  heaven  gratis, 
and  bade  him  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  let  the  world 
know  that  to  work  from  salvation  is  to  work  as  a  son  in 
the  light  of  a  Father's  countenance;  whereas  to  imitate 
the  world,  and  work  for  salvation,  is  to  act  like  a 
slave  rendering  service  to  an  exacting  taskmaster,  im- 
perfectly and  grudgingly  given  when  most  bountifully 
given.  "  How  shall  we  escape,"  might  an  apostle  well 
ask,  "  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?" 

This  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  this  salvation,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  preached.  And  then  mark  what  is  the 
extent  of  it.  It  is  "  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth." 
Isaiah  so  predicted  it;  Paul  so  preached.  A  salvation 
that  is  no  longer  to  be  peculiar  to  a  class,  the  monopoly 
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of  a  race,  but  the  privilege,  the  possession,  and  the  glory 
of  the  wide  world  itself.  Once  this  salvation  was  a 
national  fountain;  now  it  is  like  the  broad  and  the 
illimitable  sea.  Once  it  was  a  light  hung  in  the  roof  of 
Israel's  home ;  now  it  is  the  sun  in  his  zenith,  shining 
from  the  broad  expanse  of  the  sky,  and  lightening  all 
that  will  to  their  everlasting  and  their  blessed  home — 
salvation  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Then  we  are  told,  that  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  Jews, — not  by  choice,  but 
from  compulsion,— and  preached  to  the  Gentile  that 
which  the  Jew  deliberately  and  suicidally  put  away 
from  himself, — we  are  told,  in  the  48th  verse,  that  the 
Gentiles  were  glad;  not  glad  that  the  Jews  were  cast  off, 
but  glad  that  they  themselves  were  graffed  on.  What 
was  peculiar  had  now  become  general.  The  Gospel  was 
national  to  the  Jew ;  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  national, 
and  has  become  catholic.  The  ancient  Jew,  if  he  could 
have  repeated  that  clause  of  the  Creed,  would  have  said, 
"  I  believe  in  the  holy  Jewish  Church ;"  the  modern 
Christian  can  say,  "I  believe  in  one  holy  Catholic 
Church ;"  that  is,  the  Jewish  Church  did  not  imply  that 
every  person  born  in  Judsea  was  a  true  Christian;  and 
when  we  say  we  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  does 
not  imply  that  every  person  upon  earth  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian ;  but  it  means  that  we  have  a  Church  now  that  is 
for  all  places — for  all  nations — for  all  ages — for  all  sorts 
of  people,  bond  and  free,  black  and  white,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  having  no  limit  but  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  and  no  arrest  upon  its  riches,  its  liberality,  and 
its  virtue,  but  the  personal  unbelief  of  them  that  deli- 
berately reject  it.    The  Gentiles,  therefore,  were  glad. 

And  then  it  is  added,  "  As  many  as  were  ordained  to 
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eternal  life  believed."  This  last  clause  has  given  occa- 
sion, as  some  of  you  may  have  heard,  to  great  con- 
troversy. Some  say  it  means  practically  the  doctrine  of 
election,  and  that  they  only  that  were  elect  believed. 
Well,  if  that  were  the  meaning  of  it,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  it  would  be  an  unscriptural  one;  but  what  I 
allege  is,  that  it  is  not  actually  the  meaning.  That 
word  that  is  employed  here,  "  As  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life,"  is  the  participle  of  a  Greek  verb,  "  to 
draw  up,"  and  is  literally  translated,  "As  many  as  were 
drawn  up."  It  is  a  military  phrase,  applied  to  the 
arrangement  of  an  army,  and  indicates  "muster," 
"  arrange,''  "  dispose,"  or  "  deploy,"  after  a  certain  way. 
The  word  occurs  several  times  in  different  parts  of 
Scripture;  but  in  no  instance,  mark  you,  does  it 
mean  a  movement  originated  spontaneously  within, 
but  always  and  everywhere  an  impulse  communicated 
by  some  one  from  without.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
know  a  word  more  fitted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  no  man  believes  the  Gospel  in  his  own  strength, 
of  his  own  instinctive  sympathy  with  it;  but  that 
if  he  does  so,  it  is  under  an  influence  not  within 
himself,  but  external  to  himself,  to  believe  that  Gospel 
which  he  hears.  Now,  the  use  of  the  word  is  found  in 
such  passages  as  these.  In  Matthew  xxviii.  16:"  Then 
the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  iuto  a  moun- 
tain where  Jesus  had  appointed  them."  "  Appointed" 
is  the  very  same  Greek  word;  not  where  they  spon- 
taneously went,  but  where  Christ  had  appointed  them 
to  go.  The  same  word  occurs  in  Luke  vii.  8 :  "  I  also 
am  a  man  set  under  authority" — that  is,  under  the 
influence,  jurisdiction,  and  command  of  a  person  above 
me.     The  same  word  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans  xiii.  1:  "There  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Now,  these  are 
all  uses  of  this  word;  and  you  will  observe  in  every  in- 
stance they  imply  influence  from  above  :  "  A  man  under 
authority" — controlled  by  one  above  him;  "  powers  that 
be,  ordained  of  God  "—directed,  appointed,  arranged  of 
God.  "  The  disciples  went  into  a  mountain,  as  Jesus 
had  appointed" — prescribed,  commanded,  conducted 
them  to.  So  when  he  says  here,  "  As  many  as  were 
ordained  to  eternal  life  believed  " — that  is,  as  many  as 
were  influenced  and  acted  on  for  eternal  life  believed; 
that  is  to  say,  those  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  enabled 
by  influencing  their  hearts  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  believed.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  it  teaohes 
is,  not  that  the  elect  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  believed,  however  true  that  may  be,  but  that 
those  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved,  believed,  and 
received -the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

And  this  is  the  doctrine  that  runs  through  the  whole 
word  of  God — that  it  required  not  only  Christ  to  die 
for  me,  but  that  it  requires  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable 
me  to  believe  it.  In  other  words,  faith  itself  is  not  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  my  heart,  but,  says  the 
apostle,  "  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  And 
it  is  as  much  given  to  the  individual,  by  the  Spirit's 
influence,  to  believe  the  truth,  as  Christ  was  given,  by 
the  Father's  will,  to  die  for  our  sins.  And  the  doctrine, 
therefore,  here  taught  is  simply,  that  as  many  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  moved  and  disposed,  by  his  regenerating 
influence  on  the  heart,  to  receive  the  truth,  they  only 
received  it.  I  admit  there  is  sovereignty  there— all  the 
sovereignty  that  there  is  in  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  election;  but  that  sovereignty  is  perfectly  compa- 
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tible  with  our  responsibility.  If  we  do  not  believe,  it  is 
because  we  will  not;  if  we  do  believe,  it  is  because  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  within  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.  The  old  text  so  often  quoted  contains 
the  whole  truth :  "  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling " — if  it  had  stopped  there,  we  should 
have  concluded  that  heaven  is  a  result  secured  by  our 
own  exertions;  but  it  does  not  stop  there— "for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  therefore  as  many  as  are  thus  wrought 
within  to  will  and  to  do  of  God's  good  pleasure,  believe 
the  Gospel,  and  are  saved. 

Such,  then,  is  God's  grace,  and  such  was  the  result  of 
that  Gospel  taken  from  the  Jews,  whose  unbelief  re- 
pelled it,  and  given  to  the  Gentiles,  in  whose  hearts 
God  wrought  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  receive  the  things 
that  were  addressed  to  them,  and,  receiving  these,  to 
believe  unto  life  everlasting.  "As  many  therefore," 
says  the  apostle,  "as  were  prepared  and  disposed  for 
eternal  life,  by  the.  Holy  Spirit  influencing  them,  be- 
lieved and  were  saved." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  SYNAGOGUE  AND  CHRISTIANITY — HATRED  OF  JEWS— GOSPEL  CON- 
FIRMED BT  SIGNS  AND  WONDERS — A  UNITED  ATTACK  ON  THE  APOSTLES 

— EXCITEMENT   IN    RELIGION — THE    LAME    HEALED EXTREMES — 

PERSECUTION    AND    IDOLATRY — PAUL'S    ADDRESS — APOSTOLIC    PRO- 
GRESS— CONFIRMING — CONTINUANCE  IN  THE  FAITH — TRIBULATION. 


.  The  expression  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
"  It  came  to  pass,"  is  only  a  human  phrase  for  a  divine 
thought,  that  God  led  and  guided  them  to  this  result. 
"They  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews;"  the 
place  that  was  open,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
chapter,  for  all  Jews  that  had  a  word  to  say  respecting 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  the  burden  which  they  bore. 
And  there  they  spoke  with  such  persuasiveness,  with 
such  eloquence,  with  such  conclusiveness  and  force  of 
argument,  that  a  great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Greeks  believed  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah, 
the  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people.  But  even  apostolic  preaching,  with  all  its  elo- 
quence, its  fervour,  and  its  force,  was  not  successful  in 
every  instance;  and  though  a  great  multitude  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  believed,  yet  "  the  unbelieving  Jews " — 
and  therefore  some  did  not  believe — "stirred  up  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  their  minds  evil  affected  against  the 
brethren."  How  remarkable  it  is  that,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  while  the  heathen  were  open  to  the  impres- 
siona  of  the  Gospel,  the  Jews  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
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on  countless  occasions,  were  hardened  against  it.  The 
reason  is,  that  no  one  is  so  hardened  as  he  that  knows 
the  truth  and  deliberately  rejects  it;  he  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  the  savour  of  death,  will  be  its  greatest  and 
most  irritated  opponent;  and  he  who  has  never  heard 
it,  or  been  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  its  truths, 
is  the  most  likely  to  open  his  ears,  and  to  have  his 
heart  also  opened  to  receive  the  things  that  are 
therein  contained.  A  hardened  hearer  is  always  the 
greatest  foe  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The  Gentiles — 
and  when  I  say  the  Gentiles,  I  mean  the  heathen — 
listened;  the  unbelieving  Jews  persecuted,  proscribed, 
and  opposed. 

But  notice  in  the  third  verse,  how  it  is  stated  that  the 
apostles,  instead  of  being  daunted  by  such  opposition, 
felt  it  rather  their  duty  to  try  more  to  dissolve  and 
to  diminish  it.  "Long  time,  therefore,  abode  they, 
speaking  boldly  in  the  Lord."  Now  here  is  the  true 
character  of  a  true  apostle.  The  opposition  of  them 
that  hate  the  Gospel  does  not  diminish  his  efforts  to 
enlighten  them,  but  rather  intensifies  and  strengthens 
them.  They  continued  a  longer  time  because  of  the 
more  bitter  persecution;  and  they  spake  with  greater 
boldness  because  greater  numbers  were  opposed  to 
their  mission  and  their  message.  And  it  pleased  God, 
we  are  told,  by  signs  and  wonders,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  that  Gospel  which  they  preached  was 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion. Signs  and  wonders  were  then;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  now.  They  were  required  then  to 
prove  the  mission  of  the  apostles ;  but  having  proved 
the  mission,  we  refer  to  them  as  evidences  that  that 
mission  was  divine ;  just  as  the  persons  of  that  ^aua- 
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ration  saw  them,  and  on  the  strength  of  those  miracles 
believed  that  the  apostles  were  the  messengers  of  God. 
If  a  document  is  once  written,  and  signed  and  sealed, 
it  does  not  need  the  wax  seal  to  be  renewed  every  year. 
The  seal  once  attached  and  authenticated  by  competent 
testimony  to  be  the  seal  of  the  party  concerned,  is 
conclusive  for  a  hundred  years.  The  miracles  wrought 
at  the  early  propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  the  seals 
by  which  Omnipotence  authenticated  what  the  Apostles 
preached;  and  these  seals  remaining,  and  being  proved 
by  competent  testimony,  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
mission  is  from  Heaven,  and  that  the  apostles  spoke 
the  truth,  and  that  we  may  proclaim  that  truth  not  as 
the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  and  the  testimony 
of  God. 

We  then  read,  that  after  this  "  the  multitude  of  the 
city,"  notwithstanding  what  God  did  by  signs  and 
wonders,  and  what  the  apostles  said,  "was  divided; 
and  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  apo- 
stles f  and  the] consequence  of  this  was,  "an  assault 
was  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews 
with  their  rulers,  to  use  the  apostles  despitefully." 
We  see  here  that  we  must  not  expect,  if  we  pro- 
mote the  Gospel  in  the  way  the  apostles  promoted  it, 
always  smooth  water.  They,  wherever  they  preached, 
provoked  controversy;  and  so,  wherever  the  Gospel 
is  proclaimed,  still  it  will  excite  controversy.  Wherever 
ministers  of  the  truth  will  go— ministers  or  laymen — 
and  endeavour  to  show  to  the  masses  of  the  heathen 
involved  in  scepticism  and  in  ignorance,  or  what  is 
worse,  in  baneful  superstition,  that  the  Gospel  is  what 
it  professes  to  be,  they  must  expect  opposition;  but 
that   opposition  is  not  to  daunt  them.     Far  better 
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the  agitation  of  the  ocean  in  its  storms  than  the 
stagnant  marsh;  "far  better  a  living  dog,"  as  we  are 
told  by  the  wise  man,  "  than  a  dead  lion."  Far  better 
truth,  even  if  truth  should  be  accompanied  with  con- 
troversy, opposition,  and  dispute,  than  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace  at  all.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  little  risk  of  people  being  too  excited  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  They  may  be  too  excited  on  eccle- 
siasticism,  but  that  is  not  religion.  They  may  be  too 
excited  on  politics,  but  that  is  not  religion.  But  upon 
those  deep,  inner,  vital  questions  which  relate  to  the 
heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  safety  of  the  soul,  men 
never  have  been  too  much  excited ;  and  there  is  no  risk 
of  their  being  too  much  excited  on  these  subjects  still. 
It  is  altogether  a  misnomer  to  call  the  squabbles  and 
quarrels  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  of  bishops,  and  synods, 
and  presbyteries,  excitement  about  religion.  These  are 
excitements,  not  about  religion,  but  about  the  outworks 
of  religion.  But  whenever  there  is  excitement  about 
real  and  living  religion,  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs 
and  the  best  preparatives  for  the  reception  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

When  the  apostles  were  thus  used  despitefully,  and 
saw  that  they  could  not  make  way  in  one  place,  they 
remembered  the  Blessed  Master's  advice,  when  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  to  another.  They  therefore 
fled  to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  "  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  unto 
the  region  that  lieth  round  about." 

We  have  in  the  next  place  the  record  of  a  miracle 
done  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  where  a  man  impotent  in  his 
feet — probably  the  nerves  of  his  limbs  were  paralysed 
by  injury  to  the  spine,  or  an  affection  of  the  brain ;  at 
all  events,  one  so  completely  a  cripple  that  he  had 
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never  walked.  Well,  "the  same  heard  Paul  speak," 
was  excited,  probably  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
message;  and  Paul, seeing  that  he  gave  deference  to  what 
he  said,  and  believed  his  testimony,  and  looked  to  the 
apostles  as  ministers  from  above,  said  to  him,  "  Stand 
upright  on  thy  feet.  And  he  leaped  and  walked.  And 
when  the  people  saw  what  Paul  had  done,  they  lifted 
up  their  voices,  saying  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
What  a  strange  commodity  is  human  nature;  what 
a  singular  phenomenon  is  the  crowd;  like  the  ocean, 
calm,  beautiful,  glancing  in  the  sunshine  to-day;  like 
the  ocean,  to-morrow  convulsed  and  agitated  by  storms. 
The  one  moment  they  were  persecuting  the  apostles, 
stoning  Paul,  threatening  them  with  death;  the  next 
moment  they  leaped  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and 
began  to  deify  and  number  with  the  heathen  gods  them 
that  they  had  thought  guilty  criminals  before.  "  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men!" 
And  so  rapid  were  they  in  their  conclusions,  so  enthu- 
siastic in  their  desire  to  see  the  apotheosis  of  Paul  and 
of  Barnabas,  that  "  they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter  * — the 
chief  god,  the  supreme  god — "and  Paul  they  called 
Mercury."  But,  what  a  strange  and  deplorable  state 
heathendom  was  in,  when  Jupiter,  their  supreme  god, 
was,  according  to  the  biography  that  they  themselves 
have  written,  one  of  the  most  polluted,  miserable 
wretches  that  ever  degraded  and  defaced  the  world; 
and  Mercury,  by  their  own  showing,  was  one  of  the 
most  expert  thieves  and  housebreakers  that  ever  existed 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  Yet  these  two  men 
were  placed,  the  one  in  spite  of  his  wickedness,  and  the 
other  probably  in  consequence  of  his  expertness,  in 
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the  Pantheon  of  heathendom,  and  were  worshipped  as 
gods.  And  these  poor  misguided  heathen  thought  they 
paid  Paul  and  Barnabas  a  compliment  when  they  called 
the  one  Jupiter  and  the  other  Mercury.  And  so  zealous 
were  they,  that  "the  priest  of  Jupiter,"  kept  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  for  that  purpose,  "brought  oxen 
and  garlands,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the 
people."  Now,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  saw  this,  not 
only  did  they  recoil  from  the  superhuman  character 
which  was  given  to  them  by  these  misguided  heathen, 
but  they  shrank  from  being  classed  with  either  Jupiter 
or  Mercury,  or  any  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon; 
and  said — in  language  that  told  them  that  the  apo- 
stles sought  them,  not  theirs;  that  they  desired  not 
aggrandizement  on  earth,  but  success  in  winning  souls 
to  Christ, — "  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things?  We  also 
are  men  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you 
that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities,  from  these 
idols,  to  serve  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein." 
Now,  how  completely  did  the  apostles — and  if  you  will 
read  the  whole  New  Testament  you  will  be  still  more 
deeply  impressed  with  it — shrink  from  every  honour 
and  compliment  that  did  not  really  and  truly  belong 
to  them.  The  greatest  honour  that  Paul  sought  was  to 
be  the  most  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
They  wanted  no  grand  names,  no  dignified  titles,  no 
thrones,  no  lofty  emoluments;  all  that  they  wished  was 
to  be  the  most  extensively  useful ;  and  the  amount  of 
their  usefulness  was  to  them  the  measure  of  the  honour 
with  which  they  were  clothed.  And  the  apostle,  while 
saying  this,  states  at  the  same  time  that  God  "never  left 
himself  without  a  witness," — and  this  teaches  us  a  very 
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useful  lesson, — "  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain 
from  heaven," — then  the  rain  is  not  a  phenomenon 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  only,  but  alsot  a  gift  of 
God, — "and  he  gave  us  fruitful  seasons," — then  the 
harvest  is  the  smile  of  God,  and  its  plentifulness  is  the 
expression  of  his  munificence, — "and  he  filled  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  Why  then,  he  says, 
should  you  attribute  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury — speaking 
to  the  heathen  then;  and  why  now,  if  Paul  were  alive 
speaking  to  philosophers,  should  you  attribute  to 
second  causes,  that  which  is  the  gift  of  the  great  First 
Cause,  even  of  God,  and  of  God  only?  When  they  had  re- 
strained the  people  with  this,  "  there  came  certain  Jews 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people." 
Now,  mark  again  the  strange  vacillation  of  the 
crowd.  These  very  same  people  who  were  prepared 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  gods,  now 
were  persuaded  by  certain  bad  Jews,  who  seemed 
then,  and,  alas!  in  succeeding  ages  have  inherited  the 
same  character,  only  desirous  of  promoting  dissensions 
among  the  crowd  that  they  might  profit  by  them; 
and  that  very  people  that  deified  Paul,  now  "stoned 
him,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he 
had  been  dead."  However,  God  had  work  for  Paul 
to  do;  and  Paul,  like  the  humblest  individual,  was 
immortal,  till  the  work  that  God  had  given  him  to 
do  was  finished;  and  therefore  he  recovered  from  the 
maltreatment  he  received.  We  then  read,  that  "he 
departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe;"  and  when  they 
had  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  city  to  many,  they 
returned  to  Antioch,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
central  place  or  a  rendezvous  of  apostolical  teaching, 
"  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples "  by  argument, 
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by  promise,  by  prophecy,  by  preaching;  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  "continue  in  the  faith" — in  the  pro- 
fession of  it,  in  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  spread  of  it ; 
and  telling  them  with  a  candour  that  truth  alone  can 
afford,  that  "  through  much  tribulation,"  of  some  sort 
or  another,  "  we  must  all  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  u  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  " — 
the  word  there  is  not  ordained  in  the  sense  of  conse- 
crating by  laying  on  hands;  but  it  is,  "when  they 
had  stretched  out  hands,  and  chosen  by  election,  elders 
in  every  church;"  who  had  the  election  is  not  stated; 
in  all  probability,  from  the  fewness  of  the  converts,  the 
apostles  themselves  were  the  electors ;  —  "  and  had 
prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the 
Lord,  on  whom  they  believed.  And  after  they  had 
passed  throughout  Pisidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia. 
And  when  they  had  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they 
went  down  into  Attalia :  and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch." 
And  then  in  the  27th  verse  we  have  an  expression 
which  shows  us  what  the  Church  meant  in  those  times. 
"  When  they  had  gathered  the  church  together."  They 
could  not  have  gathered  all  the  converts  of  every  land ; 
it  must  have  been  therefore  the  converts  in  the  city,  or 
in  a  village,  or  in  a  house ;  and  to  that  Church,  to  that 
assembly,  to  that  gathering  together  of  the  saints  of 
God,  "  they  rehearsed,"  as  deputies,  "  all  that  God  had 
done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of 
faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

We  read  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  that il  when  they  had 
preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many, 
they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must 
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through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."     Acts  xiv.  21,  22. 

In  all  these  cities  the  main  subject  of  their  ministry 
was  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  warning  them  that  through 
much  tribulation  they  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Thus  we  find  the  souls  of  those  that  have  been 
truly  enlightened  need  daily  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
convictions  which  they  have  received.  Regeneration 
is  not  an  inexhaustible  impulse :  it  is  a  life,  but  it  needs 
the  elements  of  living.  It  is  a  power,  but  it  needs 
constantly  to  be  reinvigorated,  refreshed,  and  sustained. 
And  hence  that  Christian  who  is  indeed  born  again, 
but  does  not  hear  the  preaching  of  that  pure  and  true 
Gospel  which  is  the  medium  and  the  means  of  his  growth 
and  progress  towards  heaven  and  eternal  happiness,  is 
sure  to  pine,  to  lose  strength,  and  be  reduced,  it  may 
be,  to  the  lowest  possible  condition  of  spiritual  and 
of  Christian  life.  They,  therefore,  that  have  received 
the  Gospel  need  to  have  their  souls  confirmed  or 
strengthened  in  the  belief  of  the  Gospel.  The  truth 
in  an  individual's  heart  is  like  a  spark  amid  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  amid  enveloping  darkness;  it  needs  to  be 
nursed,  watched,  fed.  And  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
expect  that  our  spiritual  life  will  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  heat  without  spiritual  nutriment  distributed  to 
us  from  day  to  day,  than  we  have  for  believing  that 
our  physical  life  can  be  maintained  in  full  vigour  with- 
out the  material  nutriment  that  God  has  provided  for 
it.  To  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity 
is  not  a  privilege  only,  not  a  duty  only,  but  an  absolute 
necessity.  If  we  hear  it  not,  we  suffer;  if  we  hear  it, 
we  are  refreshed,  confirmed,  strengthened,  cheered  in 
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our  course,  armed  for  future  triumphs,  made  wiser, 
holier,  and  happier  every  day.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  did  the  apostles  confirm  the  souls  of  the  disciples? 
By  reminding  them  of  their  blessed  hope ;  by  showing 
them  the  deep  springs  of  peace  that  were  in  the  Bible; 
by  praying  with  them,  by  solving  their  difficulties,  by 
encouraging  them  in  assailing  the  obstacles  that  op- 
posed and  beset  their  progress;  by  all  those  means  and 
elements,  those  words  in  season,  those  explanations  of 
the  Scripture,  those  appeals  to  conscience,  those  sym- 
pathies with  suffering,  those  fervent  prayers,  that  beau- 
tiful example — by  all  these  confirming  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Christian  disciples  in  holding  fast  the  truth 
they  knew,  and  in  growing  in  grace  as  they  grew  in 
days  and  in  years. 

And  then,  in  the  second  place,  they  exhorted  them  to 
continue  in  the  faith ;  that  is,  in  the  truth,  as  that 
truth  is  embodied  in  the  Scriptures  and  preached  by 
every  faithful  minister.  But  how,  you  ask,  were  they 
to  continue  in  the  faith  ?  First,  in  greater  acquaintance 
with  its  truths.  We  have  not  learned  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  even  the  most  mature  and  in- 
structed Christian.  There  are  seams  of  gold  in  this 
precious  Volume  that  we  have  not  yet  reached ;  there 
are  pearls  on  the  floor  of  this  glorious  ocean  which  we 
have  not  yet  descended  to  or  brought  up  into  the  light 
of  heaven.  There  are  not  new  truths  unknown  to  us, 
but  old  truths  in  interesting  lights,  in  profitable  appli- 
cations, giving  to  each  his  food  or  meat  in  due  season ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  which  we  should  grow,  according 
to  the  prescription  of  an  apostle,  "  Grow  in  grace,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"    "  Search  the  Scriptures ;  'for  these  are  they 
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which  testify  of  me."  "  The  Scriptures  are  able  to  make 
you  wise  unto  salvation."  To  continue  in  the  faith; 
that  is,  to  continue  in  growing  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Bible,  with  the  hopes,  the  promises,  the 
privileges,  the  prospects,  of  every  page  of  it,  is  one  of 
the  very  first  duties,  and  not  the  least  precious  privi- 
lege, of  every  true  believer.  And,  secondly,  they  ex- 
horted them,  no  doubt,  to  grow  in  the  experience  of  it 
Christianity,  on  the  printed  page,  is  meant  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Christianity  in  the  living  heart  To  grow  in 
acquaintance  with  the  page  without  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  no  growth  in  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  power  of  that  page  in  the  inner  and  living 
tablets  of  the  heart.  We  are  to  grow,  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  an  outer  thing,  but  in  the 
experience  of  the  Gospel  as  a  life  and  power  in  our 
hearts,  our  intellects,  our  consciences.  Put  its  promises 
to  the  test,  and  see  if  they  will  stand  the  pressure.  Put 
its  precepts  into  action,  and  see  if  they  are  real.  Live 
Christianity  as  well  as  read  it ;  act  it  as  well  as  study 
it  It  is  not  a  mere  theory  for  philosophers  to  specu- 
late on;  it  is  a  life  for  every  man  and  all  men  to  enjoy, 
to  live,  and  to  illustrate. 

They  exhorted  them  also  to  continue,  in  the  third 
place,  in  the  profession  of  the  faith.  We  are  not  only 
to  believe  it,  to  continue  in  learning  it,  to  continue  in 
living  it;  but  we  are  also  to  continue  in  professing  it 
The  apostle  Paul  says,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Now,  if  we  believe  this 
blessed  religion,  if  we  accept  it  as  a  life,  if  we  think  it 
is  really  precious,  then  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  say 
so.     To  profess  the  religion  that  in  our  hearts  we 
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believe  to  be  divine,  seems  one  of  the  very  first  and 
plainest  duties  that  devolve  upon  a  Christian.  Nay, 
our  Blessed  Lord  says,  that  if  we  do  not  confess  him 
before  men,  he  will  not  confess  us  before  his  Father  in 
heaven;  and  that  if  we  be  ashamed  of  him,  he  will  be 
ashamed  of  us  in  that  day.  That  soldier  would  be 
a  coward  who  hides  his  uniform ;  that  Christian  must 
be  insincere  in  his  convictions  who  is  ashamed  of  them. 
In  reading  the  history  of  Christians  of  old  we  find  they 
gloried  in  the  Cross :  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the 
truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  they  felt  it  their  sor- 
row that  they  could  not  openly  enough,  boldly  enough, 
widely  enough,  proclaim  the  name  of  that  Blessed 
Master  in  whom  they  gloried,  and  to  whose  cause  they 
were  committed.  And,  in  the  next  place,  we  must  be 
exhorted  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  faith.  Our 
religion  is  not  only  a  knowledge,  a  life,  a  profession ; 
but  it  is  also  a  practice.  The  leaves  are  for  blossoms, 
and  the  blossoms  are  for  fruit.  We  believe  that  we 
may  do;  we  accept  the  Gospel,  that  in  our  lives  we 
may  embody  and  illustrate  it :  and  if  our  religion  does 
not  help  us,  not  so  perfectly  as  we  would,  but  far  more 
than  the  world  has  ever  done,  to  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly;  if  it  fails  to  enable  us  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with  God,  then  it  is 
not  Christianity  that  is  to  blame,  but  we  that  profess 
it,  but  in  our  hearts  and  consciences  do  not  cordially 
and  without  hesitation  accept  of  it.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,"  is  an  infallible  test  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. And  when  you  cannot  profess  the  Gospel, 
because  inexpedient  or  impossible,  you  may  silently, 
and  not  with  the  less  effect  on  that  account,  so  practise 
it  that  your  light  shall  shine  around  you,  and  men 
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seeing  it  shall  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
When  we  cannot  speak  for  Christ,  we  can  always  act 
for  him.  When  we  have  not  even  courage  to  rebuke 
the  error  that  we  hear,  or  to  assert  the  truth  that  we 
believe,  we  must,  if  we  be  Christians  at  all,  have  cou- 
rage to  live  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  felt,  and  seen,  and 
noticed,  without  ostentation  or  parade,  that  we  are 
living  epistles,  written  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  be 
exhorted  to  continue  in  spreading  and  propagating  this. 
If  it  be  a  religion  that  has  benefited  us,  it  can  benefit 
others.  If  it  lights  us  to  our  everlasting  home,  it  will 
light  others  also.  Either  it  is  worth  spreading,  or  it  is 
not  worth  accepting  at  all.  Hence  the  greatest  saint 
always  feels  upon  him  that  moment  the  greatest  obli- 
gations; and  by  a  very  beautiful  law,  the  more  we  try 
to  spread  religion  among  others,  the  more  delightful  its 
reflex  action  is  upon  our  own  hearts,  and  consciences, 
and  minds;  till  he  that  gives  most  receives  most,  and 
he  that  does  most  only  enjoys  the  more.  And  in  the 
next  place,  we  must  continue  in  the  vindication  of  it. 
We  live  in  a  day  when  this  faith,  in  which  we  are  to 
continue,  is  assailed.  Satan  has  found  out  that  he 
cannot  uproot  Christianity:  but  he  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  he  cannot  successfully  poison,  undermine, 
and  render  it  of  none  effect.  Where  he  cannot  crush, 
he  labours  to  poison;  where  he  dare  not  openly  op- 
pose, he  labours  secretly  to  undermine.  Old  heresies 
appear  in  new  form;  new  errors  appear  in  captivating 
disguises.  If  we  be  Christians — if  our  souls  are  con- 
firmed in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth,  then  we 
shall  vindicate  this  faith, — contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  and  detach  from  it,  as  we  have 
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opportunity  and  power,  the  error  that  would  adhere  to 
it,  and  deface  its  beauty  and  disparage  it  in  the  esti- 
mate and  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  I  have  spoken, 
then,  of  continuing  in  the  faith.  You  naturally  ask, 
But  what  is  this  faith?  It  is  not.  form,  not  ceremony, 
not  ecclesiastical  politics.  All  ecclesiastical  battles  are 
bad;  all  tumult  and  excitement  on  subjects  external 
to  religion  generate  no  good.  The  faith  we  are  to 
spread,  to  contend  for,  to  cherish,  to  deepen  in  our 
hearts,  to  live  in  our  lives,  is  that  faith  whose  essential 
articles  are  the  expiatory  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
alone,  pardon  through  his  blood  alone,  justification  by 
his  righteousness  alone,  regeneration  by  his  Spirit  alone, 
sanctification  through  the  truth  alone;  the  way  to 
heaven,  Christ  alone;  the  title  to  heaven,  his  finished 
work  alone.  These  are  the  truths,  which  are  not  orna- 
ments, but  essentials;  not  the  flowers  on  the  capitol, 
but  the  base  on  which  it  rests;  not  the  colouring  and 
drapery  of  the  Christian,  but  his  innermost,  his  deepest, 
and  his  truest  life.  For  these  truths  we  are  to  contend ; 
these  truths  we  are  to  live  and  to  commend  to  all  man- 
kind, until  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  the  glory  and 
the  praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light,  confirmed  our  souls  in  the 
truth,  and  taught  us  to  continue  in  the  profession,  the 
practice,  the  vindication,  and  the  life  of  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Then,  adds  the  preacher  in  this  passage,  "  through 
much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Now,  this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  days  of  Paul 
or  of  Barnabas;  it  is  just  as  characteristic  of  our  own 
as  it  was  of  theirs.  In  some  sha£e,  in  some  period  of 
life,  through  much  tribulation  each  one  oi  w&  mwek 
vol,  v.  8 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  apostles  did  not  disguise  the  penalties 
and  the  perils  through  which  the  disciples  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  would  have  to  pass  to  glory.  If  they  had 
been  impostors,  palming  a  religion  upon  mankind  that 
was  intrinsically  false,  they  would  have  shaded  down 
the  future  perils,  and  made  bright  and  prominent  the 
joyous  experience  through  which  their  followers  would 
have  to  pass  to  heaven ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  told 
every  one  to  count  the  cost  when  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  faith.  They  warned  them  that  no  hopes 
of  temporal  progress,  no  expectation  of  worldly  prizes, 
either  must  or  could  induce  them  to  accept  this  reli- 
.  gion,  which  holds  out  a  desert  of  tribulation  upon  earth, 
and  only  a  home  and  a  rest  of  joy  and  of  peace  beyond 
it.  "In  the  world,"  says  our  Saviour  himself,  "ye 
shall  have  tribulation ;  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace;" 
not  an  incidental  occurrence,  but  a  prevailing  and  en- 
during characteristic.  This  tribulation  is  sometimes 
persecution,  imprisonment,  bonds,  calumny,  reproach, 
martyrdom:  it  has  been  all  these  in  succession.  In 
the  present  day  martyrdom,  imprisonment  for  con- 
science' sake,  seem  impossible ;  at  all  events,  most  im- 
probable. But  has  the  tribulation,  has  the  law  laid 
down  here  characteristic  of  our  progress,  ceased?  No; 
in  some  shape  God's  people  will  meet  with  tribulation ; 
in  some  instances  it  is  an  inner  struggle,  with  tempta- 
tion, with  sinful  passion,  with  appetite,  desire;  an 
inner  struggle  so  real,  so  continuous,  that  there  is  no 
time  or  strength  to  spare  for  outer  work ;  and  many 
a  one  who  is  blamed  for  not  doing  so  much  as  it  seems 
he  should,  to  spread  Christ's  Gospel,  often  may  be  un- 
justljr  Warned  ;  he  may  have  so  much  to  do  with  his 
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own  heart  that  he  has  no  disposable  strength  for  help- 
ing others  to  heaven.  I  say  that  is  possible.  His 
tribulation  may  be  therefore  an  inner  trial.  And  every 
man  has  some  trial,  some  hidden  grief,  some  spring 
of  sorrow,  some  root  of  bitterness,  which  God  and  his 
own  conscience  know  best  Or  your  tribulation  may 
be  outward  affliction,  loss  of  property,  loss  of  fortune, 
loss  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  sickness  in  your  homes, 
sickness  in  your  children.  What  the  sting,  the  trial, 
the  tribulation,  may  be,  it  is  needless  to  specify;  but 
through  some  one  you  must  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  and  that  man  has  least  reason  to  be  at 
peace  who  has  least  tribulation  to  pass  through.  All 
calm,  quiet,  prosperous,  unbroken,  is  the  least  testi- 
monial of  the  sonship  of  a  child  of  God — of  a  pathway 
leading  straight  to  heaven  and  to  happiness.  "  What 
son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not?  If  ye  be 
without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not 
sons."  But  you  say,  Why  should  God  assign  tribula- 
tion in  our  passage  to  heaven?  The  reason  is  very 
obvious.  First,  it  weans  us  from  the  world.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  we  had  ceaseless  sunshine  without  an 
interrupting  shadow  in  this  present  world,  we  should 
make  it  our  home.  It  not  only,  weans  us  from  the 
world,  but  it  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  this  world  has 
no  stream  that  can  refresh  the  dry  and  parched  places  of 
an  immortal  soul,  no  storehouses  of  bread  that  can 
feed  them  that  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  righteousness 
of  God.  It  is  needful  that  we  should  be  taught,  by 
painful  experience  it  may  be,  no  longer  to  hew  out  in 
this  world  cisterns,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  future  as 
we  have  found  them  in  the  past,  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water.  And,  therefore,  affliction  tawta* 
82 
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us,  not  only  to  look  above  this  world,  but  to  seek  the 
fountain  of  living  water,  to  pray  for  living  bread,  to  set 
our  heart  and  our  treasure  beyond  the  reach  of  vicis- 
situde or  change;  and  to  find  our  enjoyment  only 
where  our  home  must  be  for  ever — where  there  are 
joys  at  Christ's  right  hand,  and  pleasures  for  evermore. 
We  all  know  quite  well,  that  in  prosperity  we  have 
often  forgotten  the  lessons  that  we  learned  in  adversity; 
and  that  a  fair  and  impartial  retrospect  will  convince 
us  that  the  reflection  of  David  was  a  just  and  a  right- 
eous one,  "  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 
But  there  is  one  blessed  thought  that  we  gather  even 
from  this  necessity,  "  through  much  tribulation  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  the  word  through 
it  They  that  are  Christians  in  it  never  perish  in  it — 
they  pass  through  it  *  Through  much  tribulation  we 
must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  sea  may 
be  deep,  but  its  waves  will  open  to  let  us  through ;  the 
desert  may  be  long,  but  there  is  the  Canaan  which  we 
can  see  in  the  distance  stretching  away  in  sunshine 
beyond  it  Tribulation  loses  half  its  bitterness  when 
we  know  it  carries  in  its  bosom  the  pledge  and  the 
prospect  of  triumph.  Sorrow  that  endures  for  a  night, 
and  is  the  prophecy  of  a  joy  that  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing, can  easily  be  borne.  There  is  no  bitterness,  or 
trial,  or  sorrow,  or  affliction,  or  tribulation,  of  the  end 
of  which  we  are  assured,  and  of  the  egress  of  which  into 
everlasting  sunshine  we  have  certain  information,  that 
cannot  easily,  nay,  triumphantly,  be  borne,  by  the  peace 
of  God.  Blessed  thought,  then,  that  "  sorrow  or  weep- 
ing may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning!"  If  a  Christian  be  in  tribulation,  let  him 
be  assured  he  is  passing  through  it,  he  is  not  to  be  over- 
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whelmed  by  it.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  the  end  of 
it;  Canaan  fringes  the  desert  with  its  sunshine;  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  is  at  the 
close  of  our  pilgrimage  upon  earth.  Through  much 
tribulation  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  truth,  of  life, 
of  love,  of  praise :  on  the  shores  of  which  the  billows 
of  trouble  and  affliction  break,  and  subside  into  a  wide- 
spreading  and  an  everlasting  calm :  a  kingdom,  the  bur- 
den of  prophecy,  the  subject  of  promises,  the  inheritance 
of  sons,  the  hope  of  all  whose  souls  are  confirmed,  who 
hold  fast  the  faith,  and  passing  through  much  tribula- 
tion are  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  7. 

THl  GOSPEL — WHAT  IS  IT? 

t(  And  there  they  preached  the  Gospel.'*  This  passage 
indicates  that  there  must  be  some  places  in  which  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  there  said  to  have  been  preached 
by  the  apostles;  and,  secondly,  we  are  led  to  consider 
and  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  that  expression,  "  the 
Gospel/'  which  the  apostles  preached  upon  this  occa- 
sion; and,  thirdly,  we  may  very  fairly  ask,  judging 
from  the  fourteen  chapters  we  have  read,  how,  in  what 
spirit,  and  in  what  manner,  these  first  preachers  of 
the  truth  preached  this  blessed  and  saving  Gospel  ? 

The  first  thought  suggested  is,  the  places  where  they 
preached.  It  must  have  been  perceived,  from  reading 
the  chapter  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  that 
the  places  primarily  selected  by  the  apostles  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  the  cities  of  Palestine,  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Greece,  and  of  Italy;  and 
wherever  in  the  providence  of  God  they  journeyed, 
they  selected  primarily  a  city  as  the  central  place  from 
which  to  transmit  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  empire 
the  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  life.  Now,  in  doing  so, 
they  clearly  complied  with  the  -  command  of  their 
Master:  "Go,  and  preach  the  Gospel;  beginning  at 
Jem."    And  again,  "  Into  -whatsoever  cfcy  ye 
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enter;"  assuming  plainly,  that  cities  should  be  the  first 
spots  selected  by  the  apostles;  and  that  there,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  preference  to  provinces,  they  should 
preach  the  glorious  Gospel     Accordingly,  in  this  very 
chapter,  we  find  them  preaching  in  Lystra,  in  Derbe, 
in  Antioch ;  and  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  we  read  of  them  preaching  in  Corinth,  in 
Athens,  and  in  Rome ;  the  most  public  spots,  the  most 
central  places;  where  what  they  said  would  be  listened 
to  with  the  most  carping  and  curious  ears,  and  can- 
vassed by  the  master  intellects  of  the  age;  and  if 
defective  exposed,  or  accepted  and  believed  by  many 
as  the  very  wisdom  and  the  very  truth  of  God.     In 
selecting  towns  and  cities,  these  city  missionaries — for 
such  the  apostles  were — showed  in  the  first  instance 
their  thorough  conviction  that  the  claims  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity  would  bear  the  severest  scrutiny,  and 
pass  triumphant  through  the  most  fiery  ordeal    If  the 
apostles  had  preached  this  Gospel  to  peasants  in  small 
villages,  or  to  the  scattered,  inhabitants  of  thinly  popu- 
lated provinces,  it  might  have  been  said  that  they 
dreaded  the  scrutiny  to  which  their  message  would  be 
subjected  if  they  appeared  in  polished  capitals,  or  in  the 
great  and  intellectual  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  aware  of  this,  and  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  what  they  said  would  bear  to  be  looked 
at  in  every  light,  to  be  scrutinised  by  the  most  hostile 
analysis,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  Lystra,  Iconium,  and 
Derbe;  subjected  its  claims  to  the  schools  of  Athens, 
laid  them  bare  before  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence; 
and  challenged  the  champions  of  the  world  to  meet 
them  in  discussing  the  claims  of  that  divine  creed, 
which  they  could  demonstrate,  by  the  a^^^\OTioi\b& 
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severest  logic  and  by  the  most  irresistible  facts,  had 
God  for  its  Author,  divine  truth  for  its  matter,  and 
everlasting  happiness  for  its  glorious  and  its  eternal 
issue.  The  fact  that  they  brought  the  truth  into  the  foci 
of  light,  discussion,  and  freedom,  is  a  proof  in  its  place 
that  the  apostles  believed  what  they  preached  to  be 
true,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  would  pass  with  triumph 
through  the  severest  and  most  searching  analysis  to 
which  it  could  possibly  be  subjected.  Another  reason 
why  they  selected  cities,  as  is  evident  from  this  chapter 
and  the  rest  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is,  that  cities 
in  ancient  times  were  the  centres  of  influence.  They 
are  so  now.  They  say  Paris  is  France ;  we  may  say, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  ^London  is  Great  Britain.  It 
may  be  very  trying  to  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  to  feel 
that  this  central  metropolis  is  absorbing  us  all;  but 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  it  is  matter  of  fact ;  and 
people  come  to  this  great  city  as  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire.  And  the  man  that  does  not  look  to 
London  as  the  centre  of  influence,  not  to  speak  of 
minor  things,  the  centre  of  fashion,  the  great  source  of 
literary  information,  whose  press,  whose  parliament, 
whose  courts,  whose  tradesmen,  whose  merchants,  are 
the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  Mite  of  the  very  world, 
would  show  a  very  unenlightened  or  a  very  prejudiced 
mind.  The  apostles  felt  that  it  was  matter  of  fact, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  that  cities  were  the  nuclei 
of  power,  the  centres  of  influence,  the  foci  of  light ;  and 
they  seized  the  centres  of  the  greatest  power,  and  made 
them  the  centres  of  a  divine,  a  saving,  and  a  sanc- 
tifying influence.  There  was  sound  policy  in  the 
course  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  Christian  principle. 
But  there  may  have  been  another  reason  why  they 
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Selected  cities.  In  cities  were  the  very  worst  of  men, 
in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  therefore  those  that  needed 
first  the  offers  of  everlasting  life.  Satan  had  in  cities 
his  firmest  throne,  iniquity  its  deepest  roots;  man  was 
in  the  greatest  peril,  and  therefore  in  greater  need  of  an 
outstretched  arm  to  deliver  and  to  save  him.  It  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  that  it  sent  its  good  news 
to  them  that  had  most  need  of  it.  What  did  our 
blessed  Lord  say — and  nothing  I  think  is  more  remark- 
able than  that:  "Go,  tell  my  disciples  and  Peter." 
Why,  would  not  the  word  "  disciples"  have  included 
all?  Certainly  it  would;  but  Peter  had  been  very 
guilty,  his  heart  was  very  broken;  and  Christ  sent 
to  the  greatest  sinner  the  first  offer  of  the  richest  and 
the  greatest  mercy.  So  again,  he  told  his  disciples  to 
"  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  city,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem. "  What  a  striking  thought  is  here !  Not  as 
he  would  have  said  if  he  had  been  mere  man,  "  passing 
by  Jerusalem ; "  but  "  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  Tell 
them  that  said,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children,"  Yes,  it  shall  be  on  you;  but] to  cleanse  you 
from  your  sins,  not  to  imprecate  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  And  because  you,  Jerusalem,  have  been  emi- 
nently guilty,  to  you,  Jerusalem,  shall  be  made  the 
first  offer  of  mercy.  If  there  be  one  sinner  greater, 
guiltier,  more  wicked  than  all,  the  very  first  offer  of 
everlasting  forgiveness  is  made  to  that  sinner  more 
than  to  anybody  besides.  It  is  the  grand  peculiarity 
of  the  Gospel,  that  it  selects  the  chiefest  of  sinners 
for  the  first  offer  of  the  richest  and  the  greatest  salva- 
tion. But  what  is  the  necessary  result1?  If  that  sinner, 
knowing  this  fact,  hearing  this  offer,  spurn  it,  and 
go  forth   to  plunge  into  paths  that  lead,  to  fc\&TM& 
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perdition;  the  guilt  be  accumulates  by  rejecting  tbe 
glorious  remedy  is  tenfold  more  terrible  than  all  tbe 
guilt  he  has  incurred  by  having  broken  God's  holy  and 
righteous  law.  The  apostles,  therefore,  selected  cities,  as 
the  scenes  of  the  greatest  sin,  for  the  exhibition  of  Him 
who  was  the  greatest  Saviour.  And  thus  they  sought, 
and  thus  they  preached,  in  the  midst  of  Derbe,  Lyca- 
onia ;  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens,  amid  the  scoffing  groups 
of  literati;  in  the  forum  at  Borne,  where  philosophers 
assembled ;  on  the  streets  where  the  merchants  of  the 
world  transacted  their  business;  in  his  own  hired 
house — wherever  there  was  an  ear  to  hear  or  a  soul  to 
be  saved,  there  Paul  felt  there  was  a  consecrated  place, 
and  there  he  knew  he  might  preach  the  everlasting 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

In  noticing  this  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
let  me  add,  they  did  not  wait  till  Rome  and  Athens 
sent  for  them  to  preach  the  Gospel;  but  they  went 
to  Rome  and  Athens  unsought  and  unsent  for,  and 
preached  to  them  the  tidings  of  everlasting  life.  If  we 
waited  till  human  nature  send  for  us  we  should  wait 
for  ever.  It  is  a  great  law  of  our  condition,  that  sin 
deadens  our  sensibility  to  our  need  of  a  Saviour;  and 
no  man  is  so  destitute  of  grace  as  he  that  feels  he  is 
full,  and  rich,  and  has  need  of  nothing.  If  you  are 
hungry,  by  a  law  in  our  physical  economy,  a  sensation 
is  produced  that  demands  a  corresponding  supply ;  but 
if  you  are  spiritually  needy,  destitute,  and  perishing, 
the  greater  your  spiritual  want  the  less  is  your  sensi- 
bility to  it  And  hence,  in  spiritual  matters,  if  you 
wait  till  the  heathen  send  for  you,  you  will  wait  for  ever. 
You  must  go  to  them  unsought,  unsent  for,  and  awaken 
the  desire  which  you  have  the  means  of  satisfying,  and 
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create  the  hanger  for  which  you  have  the  living  bread, 
the  bread  that  eometh  down  from  heaven. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  places  where  the  apostles 
preached,  namely,  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world; 
accepting  the  synagogue  as  their  church  whenever  the 
synagogue  was  given,  or  the  playhouse  as  holy  enough 
for  so  holy  a  mission,  or  the  streets  and  pavements 
of  each  great  metropolis ; — let  us  inquire,  in  the  next 
place,  what  they  preached.  In  every  city,  in  every  street 
and  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  temple  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Derbe,  to  Athens,  and  im- 
perial Rome  itself,  the  statement  is,  they  preached — 
What?  Politics?  No.  Literature?  No.  Science?  No. 
And  yet  the  apostle  Paul  was  an  accomplished  scholar; 
and  when  a  citizen's  rights  were  in  jeopardy,  like  a 
citizen  he  could  appeal  to  Csesar  and  defend  them. 
He  knew  science,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  literature 
of  his  age ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  and  in  the  midst  of  all, 
he  said,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  ;"  and,  '•  We  preach,  not,with  the  wisdom 
of  words,  but  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.M  It  is  said, "  There  they  preached 
the  Gospel."  Now,  what  is  the  Gospel?  What  is  its 
plain  definition?  The  answer  is,  good  news.  The 
word  evayy&iov,  which  is  the  original,  is  derived 
from  two  words,  which  mean,  "  glad  tidings."  And  the 
word  Gospel,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  is  composed  of 
two  Saxon  words,  God-spell;  spell,  the  word  for  news  or 
tidings.  We  employ  the  word  spell  in  a  more  restricted 
sense;  but  in  its  ancient  Saxon  sense,  it  meant  tidings, 
information;  and  God-spell  therefore  means,  "God's 
news,"  or  "good  tidings."  What,  therefore,  the  apostles 
preached  in  every  place  was  not  science,  iio\,\to8»Xxa^ 
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not  the  law  that  'condemned ;  but  good  tidings.  And 
what  were  the  good  tidings?  What  would  be  good 
tidings  to  a  man  perishing  of  hunger?  The  informa- 
tion that  there  was  bread  for  him.  What  would  be 
good  tidings  to  a  prisoner?  Information  that  there  was 
freedom  for  him.  What  would  be  good  news  to  a  man 
dying  of  consumption?  Information  that  there  was 
a  cure,  and  a  certain  cure,  and  protracted  life.  And  so 
these  good  news  imply  that  there  was  a  condition  in 
human  nature  to  which  these  would  be  good  news;  and 
that  condition  was,  that  all  had  sinned,  all  were  passing 
to  the  judgment-seat,  all  were  perishing  for  ever;  and 
the  good  news  consisted  in  this — that  to  every  sinner 
under  heaven,  without  limitation,  exception,  or  degree, 
of  any  sort  or  shape  whatever,  there  was  a  Saviour  who 
was  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  and  a  salvation  that 
could  instantly  lift  them  from  the  deepest  ruin  in  which 
sin  had  left  them,  to  the  highest  glory  to  which  God 
loved  to  raise  them.  These  being  the  good  news, 
what  are  some  of  the  constituent  elements?  First, 
pardon  of  sin  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  without 
waiting  for  a  moment,  without  paying  a  sixpence,  with- 
out promising  amendment ;  unconditional,  without  pay- 
ment, pledge,  or  promise;  instant  pardon  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  in  answer  simply  to  asking.  His  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  He  died  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins. 
"  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins." 

And  while  the  apostles  preached  this,  they  preached 
also  the  necessity  of  it.  They  showed,  what  we  attempt 
to  show,  that  so  stupendous  a  provision  implies  and 
involves  a  stupendous  ruin.  You  cannot  conceive  that 
God  should  have  come  from  heaven,  become  man,  died 
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upon  a  cross,  descended  into  a  grave,  laden  with  our 
transgressions,  if  any  provision  less  than  this  would 
have  accomplished  these  stupendous  results.  The  very 
fact,  therefore,  that  such  an  interposition  took  place, 
implies  the  prior  condition  that  man  was  without 
health,  that  he  was  ruined,  dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins;  that  no  price  the  richest  could  pay,  that  no  obe- 
dience the  most  holy  could  render,  that  no  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  that  the  wealthiest  of  mankind  could 
offer  in  sacrifice,  could  wash  away  the  least  of  our  sins, 
or  pardon  the  most  recent  of  the  transgressions  of  man- 
kind. Nothing  but  a  deep  necessity,  for  which  there 
was  no  human  cure  and  no  possible  provision  that 
man's  genius  could  devise,  warrants  the  interposition  of 
God  a  Saviour.  I  must  believe  in  an  eternal  ruin,  in 
order  to  believe  in  God  a  Saviour.  And  hence  he  that 
holds  the  theory  of  a  limited  duration  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  lost,  must  necessarily  land  in  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  was  not  God,  nor  his  death  a  sacrifice,  nor  the 
Gospel  a  remedy,  but  simply  a  directory  for  the  guid- 
ance of  mankind.  But  we  believe  that  an  infinite  ruin, 
involving  penalties  inexhaustible  for  ever,  was  the  con- 
dition and  the  desert  of  all  mankind;  and  that  this 
alone  warranted  and  necessitated  the  interposition  of  a 
Saviour  who  as  God  could  satisfy,  as  man  could  suffer, 
and  as  one  Mediator  work  out  for  us  an  everlasting  and 
a  glorious  salvation.  If  I  believe  with  a  learned  Pro- 
fessor, that  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  are  only  of  limited 
duration,  or  that  the  lost  in  misery  can  expiate  their 
sin  by  their  sufferings  in  another  dispensation,  then 
I  should  conclude  that  the  interposition  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  death  upon  the  Cross  was  altogether  super- 
erogatory; for  if  man  can  work  out  late  o^m  xiN&Httto 
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recovery,  why  should  a  God  interfere,  and  offer  such 
a  sacrifice  for  his  sins,  in  order  to  ransom,  to  redeem, 
and  to  save  him  ? 

Believing,  therefore,  that  nothing  but  an  infinite  ruin 
could  necessitate  so  stupendous  an  interposition,  I  can 
see  that  the  apostles,  when  they  preached  the  Gospel, 
preached  not  only  good  tidings,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  good  tidings  as  those  they  had  to  proclaim. 

And  when  they  preached  the  Gospel,  they  preached 
also  the  origin  of  it  Whence  did  the  Gospel  originate  ? 
Man  did  not  ask  for  it;  nothing  we  had  done  deserved 
it.  The  origin  of  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  God;  the  ex- 
planation of  it  is,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  m 
him  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  I  cannot 
explain  why  God  passed  by  other  orbs,  I  have  no  doubt 
far  more  populous  than  this,  or  why  he  passed  by  the 
Mien  angels  that  are  in  misery,  and  made  such  a 
provision  for  us.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  that  we 
cannot  answer,  except  in  the  words  that  our  blessed 
Master  taught  us,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight."  I  cannot  conceive  what  made 
God  interpose.  If  God  had  extinguished  this  orb  from 
the  roll  of  the  sisterhood  of  stars,  it  would  have  been 
no  more  missed  than  one  individual  would  be  missed 
in  the  population  of  the  empire,  or  rather  than  a 
grain  of  sand  would  "be  missed  on  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore. If  God  had  doomed  all  its  tenantry  to  ruin, 
heaven  would  not  have  wanted  inhabitants,  nor  would 
God  have  wanted  praise.  Why,  therefore,  he  did  inter- 
pose, and  provide,  and  preach,  and  proclaim  such  a 
Saviour,  our  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  Christ  the  Lord, 
I  know  not  except  what  I  find  in  this  one  text,  "  God 
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so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  may  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life."  And  yet  I  think  that  very  text 
indicates  a  God.  When  man  loves,  he  loves  a  creature 
because  of  something  in  that  creature  worthy  of  his 
love;  when  God  loves,  he  loves  like  God.  He  loves 
a  creature,  not  because  of  something  in  the  creature 
worthy  of  his  love,  but  in  spite  of  much  in  the  crea- 
ture fitted  to  resist  and  to  repel  his  love,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  creature  what  he  should  be.  Man  loves 
the  creature  because  beautiful,  or  sinless,  or  holy ;  God 
loves  the  creature  in  spite  of  his  sinfulness,  iniquity, 
and  rebellion.  And,  therefore,  having  loved  us  in  spite 
of  sin  when  he  loved  us  at  the  first,  he  will  love  us  in 
spite  of  our  unworthiness,  and  continue  to  do  so  even 
to  the  last. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  the  apostles  preached  that 
the  subjects  of  this  Gospel  were  sinners  as  such.  Christ 
came  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  sinners:  That  one  word  is, 
to  my  mind,  most  conclusive  amid  the  disputes  that 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  sometimes  provoke  upon  sub- 
jects that  are  better  left  alone.  One  says,  Christ  died 
for  the  elect — that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  them 
alone;  others  say,  there  is  no  truth  in  election,  and 
that  every  human  being  is  necessarily  pardoned  by  the 
feet  that  Christ  has  died.  Now,  the  Bible  speaks  in 
different  terms  from  these.  It  shows  that  salvation  is 
not  so  limited  as  the  hyper-Calvinist  holds,  nor  so  uni- 
versal as  the  Universalist  holds;  but  that  Christ  died 
not  for  all,  in  order  that  all  may  be  saved,  because  all 
are  not  thereby  saved;  nor  yet  died  for  the  elect,  as  if 
the  elect  only  were  the  subjects  of  the  overtures  of  the 
Gospel;  but  that  Christ  died  for  sinner.    *&.«(&&,  \ 
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preach  these  glad  tidings,  this  blessed  Gospel,  not  unto 
saints  as  such,  not  to  the  elect  as  such.  I  know  but  two 
classes, — sinners  by  nature,  saints  by  grace.  To  the 
latter  I  say,  "Be  steadfast,  immoveable;"  to  the  former  I 
proclaim  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  unfettered  overture, 
There  is  for  you,  for  each  and  for  all,  eternal  life  just 
for  the  acceptance.  There  is  nothing  in  God  to  prevent 
all  mankind  from  being  saved;  and  only  in  the  creature 
is  there  that  which  limits  the  Gospel,  and  arrests  the 
spread  of  its  beneficent  and  merciful  provision.  If  you 
be  a  sinner,  there  is  a  Saviour  for  you;  if  you  be  perish- 
ing, there  is  the  Gospel  for  you.  You  are  not  to  try  to 
discover  first,  u  Am  I  elect  ?M — that  is  not  your  title  to 
the  Saviour;  but  you  are  to  discover,  what  it  will  need 
no  great  skill  to  do,  that  you  are  a  sinner;  and  having 
discovered  this,  you  may  infer  with  absolute  certainty 
there  is  a  Saviour  for  you.  The  way  is  not  to  start 
with  election,  and  then  infer  salvation ;  but  start 
with  the  assumption'  of  your  sinfulness,  and  rise  to  the 
certainty  that  you  are  elect,  by  believing  in  Christ, 
and  rejoicing,  through  him,  in  the  forgiveness  of  all 
your  sins. 

The  apostles  also  preached  the  fruits  of  this  Gospel. 
First,  as  I  have  shown,  the  pardon  of  sin — the  greatest 
sin  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  sinner;  secondly,  justifi- 
cation from  all  things  from  which  we  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law;  by  our  sing  being  laid  upon  Christ, 
and  his  righteousness  imputed  unto  us ;  and  thus  our 
forfeited  and  lost  title  to  heaven  is  thereby  restored; 
sanctification,  another  fruit,  by  God's  holy  and  blessed 
Spirit,  making  us  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  of 
which  pardon  and  justification  enable  us  to  cross  the 
threshold;  and,  next,  adoption  into  the  family  of  God ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding — 
peace  with  God,  and  peace  with  all  mankind. 

And  when  the  apostles  in  every  city  thus  preached 
the  Gospel,  let  us  ask,  in  the  third  place,  how  they 
preached  it  1  My  answer  would  be,  in  the  first  place, 
they  preached  it  plainly.  There  is  not  a  plainer 
book  in  the  world  than  the  Bible.  On  subjects  beyond 
our  reason  it  is  impenetrably  mysterious;  on  things 
that  transcend  the  human  intellect  it  has  thoughts  and 
expressions  that  no  plumbline  of  ours  can  sound ;  but 
upon  all  that  relates  to  our  pardon,  to  our  peace,  to  our 
progress,  to  our  joy,  to  our  fitness  for  heaven,  it  speaks 
in  the  plainest,  the  most  explicit,  the  most  unmis- 
takeable  terms.  The  eloquence  of  the  Saviour  lies  in 
its  plainness;  and  that  sermon  which  tells  you  in  the 
plainest  terms  the  clearest  way  to  heaven,  is,  after  all, 
the  most  eloquent  and  precious.  If,  in  travelling  to 
a  city,  you  came  to  where  the  road  diverged  into  two, 
what  would  be  to  you  the  best  sign-board?  Would 
it  be  the  one  most  beautifully  illuminated,  or  most 
exquisitely  written  in  mediaeval  character?  No;  it 
would  be  the  sign-board  that  had  the  largest  letters, 
the  most  legible,  and  that  the  blindest  man  could  see 
most  easily,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it." 
And  what  is  the  best  sermon  ?  The  sermon  that  tells 
you  in  the  plainest  words  the  way  by  which  you  can 
get  to  heaven;  and  if  it  fail  to  do  so,  its  eloquence  is 
like  the  lightning  that  plays  magnificently  in  the  clouds, 
but  that  cannot  warm  a  single  hearth,  or  prepare  a 
single  morsel  for  the  hungry  labourer  coming  home 
from  his  work.  What,  therefore,  the  apostles  did,  when 
they  preached  the  Gospel,  was  to  preach  it  plainly — so 
clearly,  so  distinctly,  that  no  man  could  posavbl^  tater 

vol.  v.  T 
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thrust  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  you  ought  in  the 
present  day  to  have  the  ablest  men,  the  most  erudite 
learning,  the  most  devoted  labourers,  the  first  of  the 
age,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  where  superstition  is  so 
dense,  scepticism  so  acute,  and  the  education  of  all  so 
qualifying  them  to  discuss,  clearly  and  impartially,  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  a  labour 
— a  mission ;  "  give  thyself  wholly  to  it."  Do  not  be  a 
schoolmaster  and  a  preacher,  a  magistrate  and  a  minis- 
ter, a  politician  and  a  pastor ;  but  give  thyself  wholly 
to  it.  There  is  plenty  to  do  in  arranging  your  thoughts 
so  as  to  effect  the  greatest  good,  and  in  gathering  from 
this  blessed  Book  what  will  convert,  convince,  and  make 
wke  unto  everlasting  life. 

And,  as  there  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  labori- 
ously, faithfully,  plainly,  and,  I  might  add,  prayerfully, 
it  becomes  ike  people  to  hear  that  Gospel  meekly; 
pardoning  many  an  expression  that  indicates  the  weak- 
of  man,  but  hailing  the  precious  truth  that  de- 
nstratea  the  presence  of  God — praying  that  a  blessing 

upon  the  word  spoken,  that  prejudices  which 
:t  may  bo  removed,  that  passions  that  resist  may 

away,  and  that  every  word  spoken  freely,  and 
and  fully,  may  sink  into  the  heart,  and  be 

encouragement  in  duty,  of  comfort  in  trial,  of 

in  conformity  to  Christ*  and  of  fitness  for  the 
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will  be  the  thoughts.  Never  does  truth  find  admission 
so  readily,  or  penetrate  so  deeply,  as  when  it  is  clothed 
in  courteous,  dispassionate,  and  plain  phraseology  and 
expression. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  when  they  preached  the 
Gospel,  they  preached  it  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth — that  is,  having  a  word  for  each ;  not  preaching 
privilege  to  the  unconverted,  nor  yet  preaching  terrors 
to  the  desponding  and  depressed;  but  having  what  is 
called  a  word  in  season  for  every  man.  That  expression, 
"a  word  in  season,"  is  strikingly  expressive  in  the 
original.  It  means,  literally  translated,  "a  word  on 
the  wheel;"  and  the  idea  involved  in  it  is  a  wheel  re- 
volving rapidly,  and  one  dropping  a  pinhead  or  a 
pea  just  at  the  moment  that  the  hole  on  the  outer 
ring  revolves  uppermost,  and  the  pin-head  or  pea 
will  fell  into  the  hole.  It  says,  tt  a  word  thus  dropped, 
how  seasonable  it  is."  A  word  in  season,  therefore,  is 
iust  that  word  which  the  state  and  temperament  of  the 
individual  will  receive,  and,  receiving  it,  find  it  in  his 
heart  encouragement  and  peace. 

They  preached  this  Gospel  laboriously.  Christianity 
is  not  a  sinecure.  The  very  name,  a  sinecure,  in  the 
Church  of  Christ— or,  what  is  almost  equivalent,  a 
living  for  my  protigG,  my  son, — are  words  that  have 
no  original  in  the  New  Testament.  And,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  one,  because  he  is  too  cowardly  to  be 
a  soldier,  or  too  stupid  to  be  a  barrister,  or  too  lazy 
to  be  a  physician,  is  fit  enough  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
to  have  a -family  or  a  patrimonial  living,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scandals  in  modern  times,  and  inflicts  the 
deepest  disgrace  upon  Christianity  itsel£  Instead  of 
having  the  men  that  are  unfit  for  every  other  profession 
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thrust  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  you  ought  in  the 
present  day  to  have  the  ablest  men,  the  most  erudite 
learning,  the  most  devoted  labourers,  the  first  of  the 
age,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  where  superstition  is  so 
dense,  scepticism  so  acute,  and  the  education  of  all  so 
qualifying  them  to  discuss,  clearly  and  impartially,  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  a  labour 
— a  mission ;  "  give  thyself  wholly  to  it."  Do  not  be  a 
schoolmaster  and  a  preacher,  a  magistrate  and  a  minis- 
ter, a  politician  and  a  pastor ;  but  give  thyself  wholly 
to  it.  There  is  plenty  to  do  in  arranging  your  thoughts 
so  as  to  effect  the  greatest  good,  and  in  gathering  from 
this  blessed  Book  what  will  convert,  convince,  and  make 
wise  unto  everlasting  life. 

And,  as  there  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  labori- 
ously, faithfully,  plainly,  and,  I  might  add,  prayerfully, 
it  becomes  the  people  to  hear  that  Gospel  meekly; 
pardoning  many  an  expression  that  indicates  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  but  hailing  the  precious  truth  that  de- 
monstrates the'presence  of  God — praying  that  a  blessing 
may  rest  upon  the  word  spoken,  that  prejudices  which 
obstruct  may  be  removed,  that  passions  that  resist  may 
be  swept  away,  and  that  every  word  spoken  freely,  and 
faithfully,  and  fully,  may  sink  into  the  heart,  and  be 
a  seed  of  encouragement  in  duty,  of  comfort  in  trial,  of 
progress  in  conformity  to  Christ,  and  of  fitness  for  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IIBST  SYNOD— CIRCUMCISION  HOT  NECESSARY — PAUL  AND  BARNABAS— 
THEIR  DISCUSSION — THE  MOTHER  CHURCH — THE  IMMACULATE  CON- 
CEPTION— MEMBERS  OP  FIRST  SYNOD — PETER  NOT  POPE— JAMES 
THE  PRIMATE  —  DECISION — LAITY  IN  ANCIENT  COUNCILS — ALL 
CHURCHES  IMPERFECT. 


I  have  mentioned  before,  in  the  course  of  our  exposi- 
tions of  the  interesting  book  we  are  now  reading,  that 
it  constitutes  a  section  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  a  human  historian,  but  in- 
spired as  a  record  of  facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  in 
order  to  teach  the  Church,  in  all  its  ages,  difficulties, 
perplexities,  and  trials,  what  best  becomes  it  to  do.  We 
have  in  this  interesting  book  the  first  section  of  eccle- 
siastical history ;  not  written  by  Eusebius  among  the 
ancients,  or  by  Milner  and  Mosheim  among  the  moderns 
— men  more  or  less  actuated  by  party  feeling,  and 
liable  to  error, — but  written  by  an  inspired  historian, 
and  so  guided  and  governed  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that 
he  records  only  fact  and  utters  only  truth. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  first  account  of  the 
earliest — what  shall  I  call  it? — general  assembly,  or 
convocation,  or  synod,  if  you  like,  or  presbytery,  if  you 
prefer  it,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  visible  Church  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  I  only  wish  that  all  con- 
voc&tions,  synods,  general  aaaembUefc,  ox  ^-ra^tora** 
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had  been  equally  enlightened,  equally  peaceful,  equally 
practical,  in  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  come. 
It  appears  that  the  origin  of  this  convocation,  or  synod, 
or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  was  that  certain 
Pharisees,  converted  to  the  Gospel,  apparently  true 
Christians,  yet  entertained  the  notion  (showing  that 
they  had  never  got  rid  of  the  old  leaven),  that  unless 
persons  should  be  initiated  into  Judaism  by  its  initiatory 
rite,  in  addition  to  being  baptized  into  Christianity  by 
its  preliminary  sacrament,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  they  could  be  saved.  If  these  men  had  said, 
"  This  rite  is  expedient,"  people  could  have  submitted 
to  it  Better  bear  a  difficulty  than  originate  a  division. 
But  when  they  said,  "  To  conform  to  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Levitical  law" — which  has  passed  away — 
u  is  essential  to  your  everlasting  well-being,"  then  they 
introduced  into  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  before 
God,  into  our  title-deeds  of  heaven,  a  new  element 
which  Christ  has  not  taught,  and  which  Christianity 
does  not  demand.  The  difference  lies  in  this :  To  say 
that  such  a  usage  may  be  expedient,  is  one  thing;  but 
to  say  that  Christ's  righteousness,  that  Christ's  sacrifice, 
is  so  imperfect,  that  there  must  be  superadded  to  it 
something  else,  whatever  that  something  else  may  be,  is 
to  dishonour  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  to  place  in  jeopardy 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

Well,  when  this  was  stated  in  these  strong  terms, 
"  Paul  and  Barnabas,"  it  is  said,  "  had  no  small  dis- 
sension and  disputation  with  them;"  and  very  justly  so. 
If  a  person  should  say  to  me,  Episcopacy  is  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  Presbytery  a  bad  one ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation, and  enter  into  discussion  with,  him*,  Wa,\&&^ 
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after  all,  the  best  way  to  prove  which  Church  is  thd 
best  is  by  showing  which  Church  can  do  the  greatest 
good,  and  be  crowned  with  the  richest  and  the  most 
fragrant  fruits  of  usefulness.  But  when  the  question  is, 
whether  a  man  is  justified  by  works  or  by  Christ,  then 
no  iissension  can  be  too  decided,  no  controversy  can  be 
more  dutiful  We  must  sacrifice  the  peace  we  prefer,  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth  through  which  we  are  sanctified 
and  saved. 

It  seems  at  last  they  determined  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  the 
mother  Church.  How  strange  this  sounds  to  a  Ro- 
manist ! — not  go  up  to  Borne,  where  the  cardinal*  and 
bishops  met  to  discuss  the  trumpery  dispute  whether 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  immaculate  or  not;  for  the 
primacy  of  Peter,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  was  a  thing  not  then  known.  It  was  left 
to  be  discovered  by  the  ingenious  wits  of  schoolmen 
and  controversialists  of  that  stamp.  But  they  went  up 
to  that  Church  which  was  the  mother  Church — the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  And  they  met,  again,  not  to  dis- 
cuss a  stupid  question  about  the  immaculate  conception 
of  Mary,  but  to  discuss  a  vital  question  relating  to  the 
salvation  of  souls.  I  know  not  at  this  moment  a  more 
pitiful  spectacle  upon  earth  than  that  some  forty  cardi- 
nals, some  one  hundred  Romish  bishops,  should  all  meet 
at  Rome,  to  discuss  the  monstrous  question  whether  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  as  sinless  in  thought,  in  principle,  in 
passion,  in  feeling,  as  the  Son  of  God  himself.  They 
believe  that  she  is  so;  and  having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, they  go  to  pronounce  upon  it.  What  a  humi- 
liating spectacle ! 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  if  the  Virgin  Mary  be 
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what  these  cardinals  and  bishops  already  assert  she 
is — immaculate,  that  is,  absolutely  sinless — is  to  as- 
certain how  she  is  represented  in  the  Bible.  Now, 
I  venture  to  assert,  what  I  am  perfectly  competent 
to  prove,  having  really  closely  looked  into  it,  that 
not  only  in  God's  word,  but  in  the  writings  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  Mary — the 
Virgin  Mary — is  referred  to  again  and  again  as  having 
on  one  occasion  acted  with  extreme  passion  and  bad 
temper,  and  indicated  that  she  was  a  saint  indeed  by 
grace,  but  a  sinner  just  like  us  by  nature.  Take  Mary's 
own  words;  what  does  she  say? — "  My  soul  doth  mag- 
nify"— not  myself  but — "  the  Lord ;  and  my  spirit  doth 
rejoice" — not  in  myself,  as  immaculate,  but — rt  in  God 
my  Saviour."  Now,  who  needs  a  Saviour?  Not  an 
immaculate  person;  there  is  nothing  in  an  immaculate 
person  to  be  saved  from ;  and  the  person  that  glorifies 
a  Saviour,  laid  herself  low  at  his  feet,  as  a  poor,  guilty, 
and  miserable  sinner.  And,  therefore,  the  best  way  for 
the  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  Pio  Nono,  if  they  do  not 
think  their  own  judgment  more  infallible  than  that  of 
the  apostles,  is  not  to  ask  the  English  Church,  or  the 
Scotch  Church,  or  any  other  Church,  but  ask  Mary 
what  she  thinks  of  herself.  And  oh  !  while  they  are 
enthroning  her  as  the  Queen  of  heaven,  she  is  found 
in  the  Bible  prostrate  before  the  throne,  saying,  "  My 
soul  rejoices  as  a  sinner  in  God  my  Saviour."  And  if 
you  want,  in  the  next  place,  to  ascertain  whether  Mary 
was  sinless  by  her  conduct,  examine  it.  Take  the  second 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel :  what  a  striking  fact  have  you 
there  !  Mary  came  and  said,  "  They  have  no  wine ;" 
and  Jesus  instantly  replied,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ? "  Now,  yon  ask,  what  does  tiaaft,  STgrassftss^ 
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mean,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  Does  that 
mean  rebuke?  What  is  a  rebuke?  A  rebuke  is  a 
reproof  administered  only  to  the  person  who  has  erred. 
And  if  it  be  a  rebuke,  then  unquestionably  it  is  the 
declaration  that  Mary  erred,  in  temper  at  least.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  almost  every  writer  of  the  first 
four  centuries  who  refers  to  that  chapter — Augustine 
and  Chrysostom,  these  two,  I  know,  in  more  places  than 
one,  say  that  Mary,  on  that  occasion,  was  rebuked 
sharply  for  her  pride  and  her  indiscretion.  She  thought. 
"  As  I  am  a  relative  of  these  people,  and  I  do  not  like 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  splendid  wed- 
ding-feast, I  should  like,  therefore,  that  you  would  work 
a  miracle,  to  give  us  a  display  of  wine  which  does  not 
belong  to  our  circumstances  in  life,  and  which  will 
make  us  appear  very  great  people  before  those  who 
come." 

Now,  I  do  not  put  my  own  construction  upon 
it,  but  the  construction  of  almost  all  the  writers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  who  say  that  Mary  was  rebuked 
sharply  for  her  pride  and  her  interference.  But,  if  she 
was  sinless,  she  never  could  have  thus  sinned.  The  Son 
of  God  was  sinless;  he  never  said  an  indiscreet  word, 
did  an  indiscreet  deed,  or  thought  a  proud  or  a  domi- 
neering thought.  And  perhaps  the  best  way,  after  all, 
is  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  best  judge 
herself.  In  that  chapter,  as  you  have  heard  it  ex- 
plained I  dare  say  before,  the  words  which  our  Lord 
addressed  to  Mary  are,  Ti  <rol  kcu  c/xot?  These  are  the 
Greek  words.  Well,  these  very  Greek  words  occur 
twelve  times  in  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment together.  Now,  in  eleven  instances,  the  Church 
of  Borne,  in  her  own  version,  baa  tr&osfatad  them  exactly 
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as  we  do — "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  but  in  the 
twelfth  instance,  and  that  instance  in  this  passage  in  the 
second  chapter  of  John,  referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
she  changes  the  translation,  and  translates  the  Greek 
words  in  this  way,  "What  is  to  thee  and  to  mef — 
a  translation  that  conveys  no  meaning.  Is  it  un- 
charitable to  suspect  that  she  felt  that  the  words 
rebuked  the  indiscretion  of  Mary;  and  in  order  to  save 
a  favourite  dogma,  and  leave  the  evidence  that  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  and  bishops  are  infallible,  she 
has  made  the  words  mean  nothing  at  all,  in  order  that 
people  might  not  infer  that  Mary  was  a  sinner  by 
nature,  a  saint  by  grace ) 

This  ancient  council,  however,  met  for  a  far  more 
important  purpose.  Let  us  notice  who  met.  When 
councils  meet  in  Rome,  they  take  care  to  exclude 
those  vulgar,  coarse,  unenlightened,  rude  persons  called 
"the  laity."  But  when  the  primitive  Church  called 
together  a  council,  they  thought  that  the  laity  were  at 
least%as  good  as  bishops  and  presbyters-;  for  you  find  it 
actually  stated  that  the  first  party  named  is  the  laity — 
namely,  the  Church — in  the  4th  verse:  "They  were 
received  of  the  Church" — that  1st,  the  company  of  the 
people — "  the  apostles" — the  second  party — "  and  the 
elders,"  or  presbyters — the  third  party.  So  that  the 
laity  are  actually  put  before  the  other  two,  as  if  to 
show  that  there  might  be  difference  in  order,  but  not 
difference  essential. 

Well,  when  they  came  together,  "  certain  of  the  Pha- 
risees said  it  was  needful  to  circumcise.     The  apostles 
and  elders   came  together  to  consider  this  matter. 
And   when   there  had  been  much.  diis^x&Vck^1   \\  Sfc 
quite  true  that  Peter  stood  up  firat,.    'BraA*  \£  ^<&£fc 
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had  been  pope,  he  would  not  have  troubled  his  brethren 
for  their  opinion  on  this  occasion,  but  would  have  pro- 
nounced, ex  cathedra,  that  such  and  such  was  the  case. 
But  in  this  presbytery,  all  that  Peter  did  was  simply 
to  speak  first.  And  if  you  ask  why  he  was  always 
first  to  speak,  first  to  strike — and,  alas  !  once  first  to 
run  away — it  was  the  precipitancy  of  his  temper  and 
his  character  that  you  notice  throughout  the  whole 
New  Testament.  And  there  is  no  evidence  that  Peter 
was  primus,  but  the  very  reverse.  If  there  was  a 
primate  at  all,  it  was  unquestionably  James  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  wound  up  the  debate,  and  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  "Peter  rose  up,  and  said,  Men  and 
brethren,  ye  know."  Now,  if  Peter  had  been  pope,  he 
would  have  said,  "You  know  quite  well  that  I  am 
infallible;  that  I  have  been  constituted  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  root  out,  and  build  up;  and  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  have  been  given  to  me,  and  that  what  I  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  as  this,  therefore, 
is  the  fact,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  your  opinion,  but 
mine  must  rule."  But,  instead  of  that,  Peter  speaks 
like  a  rational  man,  basing  his  conclusion  upon  facts; 
and  he  says,  "  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that 
a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the 
Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
Gospel,  and  believe."  That  is  fact  Very  well.  "  And 
God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness, 
giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us; 
and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  "  Now,"  argues  Peter — and  he 
argues  with  all  the  tact  of  a  master  logician — "  now 
therefore,  if  this  be  fact,  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put 
*jroke  upon  the  neck  of  tlie  te^lea,^^  u€&W  wa 
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fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ?"  If  God  has  accepted 
them,  you  cannot  make  them  more  acceptable ;  if  God 
has  taken  them  to  himself  as  sons,  though  Gentiles,  why 
should  you  state  that  they  should  be  circumcised,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  made  Jews  ?  They  cannot  be 
more  accepted  than  accepted;  they  cannot  be  nearer  than 
sons.  "  And  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as  they." 
Very  well,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  this  proposal  of 
yours,  that  they  should  be  circumcised]  Why  do 
you  insist  upon  adding  to  that  which  is  sufficient, 
something  that  by  implication  shows  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  ? 

When  Peter  had  made  this  very  sound  speech,  we 
read  that  "  the  multitude  kept  silence."  They  did  not 
make  a  noise,  as  they  do  often  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  shout 
and  give  plaudits;  but  the  multitude  in  these  days  had 
more  good  sense — they  kept  silence.  They  were  too 
much  occupied  and  absorbed  with  the  precious  thought 
they  had  heard  to  give  any  demonstration.  "And 
they  gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  declaring 
what  miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  by  them."  Well,  after  these  three  had 
spoken,  James  answered.  James  was,  as  our  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  say,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  does  not  matter  which  he  was ;  he  was  a  faith- 
ful preacher  of  the  truth.  And  he  rose  up  and  said, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto  me" — he  asked  their 
attention.  "Simeon  hath  declared" — that  is,  Peter — 
"  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  prophets."  And  then  he  says,  "  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works.  Wherefore  my  ^T&E&RfcSsT 
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—not,  decision  is,  but  my  opinion  is,  my  judgment— 
"  wherefore  my  judgment  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them 
which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God  "— 
that  we  do  not  plague  them  with  questions  with  which 
they  have  no  sympathy.  Leave  this  matter  alone ;  it 
is  unimportant,  immaterial,  and  really  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  what  we  write  unto  them  is,  that  they 
abstain  from  idolatry,  from  the  vile  practices  which 
constituted  a  portion  of  Gentile  worship;  and  also  from 
things  strangled,  in  which  the  blood  is  necessarily  con- 
tained, and  from  blood  that  has  been  shed  from  animals 
slain.  You  say,  Why  this  %  It  is  singular  that  from 
the  very  beginning  the  tasting  of  blood  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  to  man.  But,  at  all  events,  the  reason 
of  its  inhibition  here  was  not  the  essential  sinfulness  of 
the  thing,  but  that  the  Gentiles,  by  abstaining  from  it, 
might  not  do  anything  which  would  give  offence  to 
their  Jewish  believing  brethren;  that  was  all.  There  is 
no  law  here  laid  down  binding  upon  you.  It  is  a  matter 
of  expedience,  a  matter  of  judgment,  of  common  sense, 
of  taste,  of  feeling;  it  is  most  reasonable.  If  eating  of 
something  that  to  me  may  be  lawful,  would  give  offence 
to  a  Christian  brother  who  regards  it  as  unlawful,  if  I 
should  fail  to  convince  him  of  my  liberty,  then  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  liberty  for  his  convenience, 
and  conviction,  and  comfort.  "  Now,"  says  the  apostle, 
therefore,  "abstain  from  anything  that  would  give 
offence  to  the  Jews ;  and  as  we  Jews  do  not  lay  a  Jewish 
burden  upon  you,  you  Gentiles  must  not  create  a  Gentile 
offence  to  us  Jews."  It  is  a  most  beautiful  arrange- 
ment ;  and  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  that  peace 
was  secured  here  by  the  sacrifice  of  things  non-essential, 
by  mutual  concession  in  matters  that  were  immaterial, 
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for  the  sake  of  things  that  were  vital,  lasting,  and 
enduring. 

When  this  presbytery,  this  synod,  this  general 
assembly,  or  convocation,  had  concluded  the  matter 
— and  it  was  a  very  peaceful  and  a  very  quiet  one, 
and  a  meet  type  and  model  for  all  that  succeeded 
them, — we  read  that  they  wrote  a  letter  embodying  the 
substance  of  their  conclusion;  and  that  letter,  like  all 
ancient  letters,  had  the  names  of  the  writers  at  the 
beginning,  not  at  the  end.  When  we  write  letters,  we 
address  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  is  written,  and 
sign  our  name  at  the  close;  but  in  ancient  times  letters 
always  began  with  the  names  of  those  who  wrote  it 
— the  apostle  Paul,  or  Peter,  sends  greeting,  or  wishes 
you  health  or  prosperity.  And  this  letter  was  not  only 
to  be  read  to  them,  but  also  Judas  and  Silas  were  to  tell 
them  what  it  contained,  and  confirm  it  by  word  of  mouth. 
And  when  the  Gentiles  had  read  this  letter,  they  were 
exceedingly  pleased.  "  And  Judas  and  Silas,  being  pro- 
phets also  themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren  with  many 
words,  and  confirmed  them." 

And  then  we  have  the  account  of  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
their  difference,  their  separation,  and  their  going  to  the 
different  districts  to  confirm  the  churches. 

Now,  what  a  beautiful  model  is  here  for  all  subse- 
quent ecclesiastical  conventions'  There  never  yet 
was  a  synod  held  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  which  the  laity  did  not  take  a  part,  and 
a  prominent  part.  So,  if  you  notice  the  letter  that 
this  synod  addressed  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  23d  verse, 
it  was  "the  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren" — 
that  is,  the  laity.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  be 
truly  scriptural — if  you  are  to  have  &  Qtyttxw&&&b. 
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in  England,  by  all  means  have  it;  but  do  not  have 
a  convocation  of  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and  deacons 
only,  or  yon  will  be  laid  under  ecclesiastical  thral- 
dom, and  the  dictates  of  man  will  be  substituted  for 
the  decisions  of  God.  For  my  part,  if  I  wished  to 
have  an  honest  judgment  upon  some  dispute  — 
whether,  for  instance,  the  Bible  teaches  Baptismal 
Regeneration  or  Transubstantiation — if  I  wished  to 
have  an  honest  decision  on  it,  the  last  body  I  would 
refer  it  to  would  be  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics.  I  should 
prefer  infinitely  twelve  honest  jurymen  who  knew  their 
Bibles,  consistent  men,  of  good  common  sense,  and  who 
have  read  and  studied  the  word  of  God,  men  of  truth 
and  love ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  give  a  more 
impartial,  and  certainly  a  more  honest,  decision  than 
any  synod  of  ecclesiastics  that  ever  met  in  Christen- 
dom; and  they  would  do  it,  too,  with  less  quarrelling 
and  with  less  dispute.  But  an  ecclesiastical  synod  for 
deciding  doctrines,  composed  of  clergymen  alone,  has 
no  precedent  in  the  Bible,  has  no  precedent  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  if  ever  such 
a  thing  be  revived  in  this  country,  let  it  be  on  the 
model  of  this  synod;  or  (and  it  is  not  nationality  that 
makes  me  say  so)  let  it  be  on  the  model  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  there  are 
two-thirds  clergymen,  but  the  one-third  laymen ;  where 
the  highest  peer  of  the  land  and  the  humblest  blue- 
bonneted  peasant  sit  together,  and  speak  with  equal 
rights,  and  votes,  and  prerogatives,  with  the  clergy, 
upon  the  matters  that  come  before  them.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  That  the  decision  of  that  assembly  is  the 
decision  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  ministers  and  laymen 
both  together,  after  prayerful  and  mature  deliberation. 
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However,  no  ecclesiastical  polity  is  perfect;  every  sys- 
tem has  its  faults.  Congregationalism  has  its  faults; 
Episcopacy  has  its  faults;  Presbytery  has  its  faults. 
And  the  fact  is,  if  we  wait  to  join  a  Church  till  we  get 
a  perfect  one,  we  shall  never  find  a  Church  that  is  fit  to 
be  joined  at  all  till  the  Millennium  come. 


vol.  v. 


CHAPTER  XV.  37-40. 


CHURCH  QUARRELS — PAUL  AND  BARNABAS  QUARREL — PAUL'S  REA80K3 

GOOD  MEN  MAT  LOSE  TEMPER — SCHISMS,  AND  SINS,  AND  ENYT  IN 

THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH  NOT  PROOFS  CHRISTIANITY  IS  FALSE — SEPARA- 
TIONS —  PETER  —  THE    SUPREMACY  —  TOLERATION DIFFERENCES 

OVERRULED — DIFFERENCES  ULTIMATELY  HEALED. 


All  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  word  of  God  are  not 
dumb  or  dead  facts,  uninstructive  to  us,  but  are,  as 
stated  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  at  the 
10th  chapter,  "written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  The  feet  recorded 
here  is  an  occurrence  most  instructive  to  us;  and, 
looked  at  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  originally  written, 
it  may  present  us  not  a  few  profitable  and  useful 
lessons. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  first  instances  of  a  rupture, 
or  dispute,  or  contention,  between  two  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  It  is 
a  sad  and  sorrowful  contrast,  viewed  as  a  fact,  to  that 
beautiful  portrait  contained  in  a  previous  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  where  we  read  that  "  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither 
said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things  in 
common."  As,  however,  we  proceed  down  the  stream 
of  years,  and  watch  the  varied  phases  and  aspects  of 
the  Christian  Church,  we  see  how  steadily,  however 
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stealthily  at  first,  the  element  of  human  corruption 
crept  into  the  divine  institution,  and  darkened  that 
glory  which  burst  upon  the  world  with  so  rich,  im- 
pressive, and  original  a  splendour. 

We  have  had  a  Church  continued  in  all  ages;  and 
when  I  use  the  word  Church,  I  mean  the  company  of 
all  believers — ministers  and  people,  male  and  female, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  that  believe  in  Christ.  If  this 
Church  had  continued  to  the  end  of  time,  the  beautiful 
creation  it  presented  in  the  commencement  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  should  have  thought  that  earth 
was  her  home,  and  that  she  was  already  presented  a 
glorious  Church,  without  spot  or  blemish;  and  should 
have  failed  to  pray  for  and  to  anticipate  that  blessed 
day  when  the  bride  shall  make  herself  ready,  and  when 
Christ  shall  present  her  to  himself  without  spot  or 
blemish,  or  any  such  thing.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we 
should  see  that  nothing  upon  earth  is  perfect,  in  order 
that  we  may  long  for  that  blessed  state  when  all  imper- 
fections shall  be  done  away,  and  that  which  is  perfect 
shall  come  and  endure  for  ever.  Expect  not  till  the 
Husband  of  the  bride  come  a  perfect  Church  upon  earth ; 
and  the  less  therefore  we  contend  about  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  the  more  we  watch  and  think  of  the 
necessity  and  preciousness  of  vital  evangelical  truth, 
the  better.  The  worst  constructed  Church  upon  earth, 
with  Christians  in  it  and  Christian  men  to  work  it, 
must  be  a  blessing;  the  perfect  beau  ideal  of  a  Church, 
the  perfect  facsimile  of  what  is  in  heaven  on  earth,  with 
bad  men  to  work  it,  must  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing. Think  less  about  belonging  to  the  best  of  Churches ; 
think  more  of  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  Christ  Jesus, 
the  only  Saviour. 

u2 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  two  eminent  ministers, 
had  continued  in  a  sort  of  collegiate  charge  in  the 
city  of  Antioch,  teaching,  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  without  difference,  without  collision  or  dispute' 
of  any  sort.  At  last,  however,  a  dispute  occurred. 
Let  us  see  what  it  was — let  us  try  to  enter  into 
its  merits;  and  seeing  where  these  two  ministers 
failed,  we  may  learn  to  avoid  the  rock* on  which  they 
made  momentary  shipwreck,  and  gather  from  it  the 
instructive  and  practical  lessons  which  are  for  all  ages, 
and  for  all  ministers  and  for  all  people,  to  the  end  of 
the  world*  The  history  of  this  unhappy  quarrel  seems 
to  be  this :  Barnabas — and  he  was  a  truly  good  man ; 
in  a  previous  chapter  he  is  spoken  of  as  u  a  good 
man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — determined  to  take  with 
him  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  There  was  no 
sin  in  this,  provided  he  did  it  for  substantial  reasons. 
But  you  will  notice,  on  analysing  this  quarrel,  that 
Barnabas  is  bent  upon  taking  Mark  with  him — why 
or  wherefore  he  does  not  attempt  to  say.  But  when 
Paul  determined  to  take  him  not,  he  gave  his  reasons, 
and  indicated  that  he  had  the  best  side  of  the  quarrel,  if 
not  absolutely  justified  in  what  he  did,  as  he  gave  at 
least  a  reason,  and  a  very  substantial  one,  why  he  would 
not  take  Mark.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that  the 
reason  why  Barnabas  would  have  Mark  was  a  piece  of 
personal  friendship.  He  liked  Mark;  he  was  a  very 
pleasant  companion — he  was  a  good  man;  and  he, 
having  a  great  liking  to  him,  would  prefer  to  take  him 
with  him.  "  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him 
with  them,"  on  this  ground,  that  he  "departed  from 
them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work. "    Translated  into  military  language,  it  would  be, 
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Mark  had  played  the  coward  when  a  trial  of  his  heroism 
for  Christ's  sake  came.  And  Paul  said,  «  We  are  going 
into  too  stern  a  conflict,  into  too  terrible  a  field,  to  take 
any  but  men  of  the  best  metal,  and  that  metal  tried 
and  tested  in  the  severest  and  most  trying  ordeals." 
We  can  see,  therefore,  that  Barnabas  evidently  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  him,  because  he  liked  the  man ;  and 
that  Paul  would  not  have  him,  because  he  had  given  no 
evidence  of  that  firmness,  that  heroism,  that  steadfast- 
ness for  Christ's  sake  which  Paul  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  to  be  all  but  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
being  a  good  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  Jesus.  We 
see  here  how  Barnabas,  with  all  his  excellence,  could 
make  personal  attachment  supersede  public  duty;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  Paul  could  sacrifice  pre- 
ference and  personal  feeling,  however  strong,  on  the 
altar  of  a  great  public  and  solemn  obligation. 

We  read,  that  when  they  fell  out  about  this,  that  the 
dispute  or  contention  between  them  was  very  sharp. 
The  Greek  word  here  is  extremely  expressive.  You  know 
the  word  applied  to  disease  called  a  paroxysm — you 
have  read  "the  fever  has  reached  a  paroxysm;"  and 
so  we  apply  the  word  to  extreme  temper — a  paroxysm. 
The  word  here  is  irapo£v<r/ids — a  fierce  explosion  of 
temper,  passion,  and  dispute.  The  language  is  far 
stronger  in  the  original  than  it  is  in  our  translation. 
What  does  this  show  us?  That  good  men  may  lose 
their  tempers.  It  has  happened  in  synods  of  old;  it 
has  happened  in  synods  and  assemblies  of  more  recent 
occurrence.  But  again  I  remind  you,  what  I  have  often 
said,  that  the  sin  was  not  in  Barnabas  losing  his  temper, 
but  in  Barnabas  making  a  personal  preference  supersede 
a  public  duty.     And  there  is  no  sin,  a&  I  hwfc  «nA. 
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before,  in  being  angry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Adam,  if 
long  in  Paradise,  was  angry  with  occurrences  there; 
and  if  Eve  was  long  there,  she  may  have  been  angry 
with  some  of  the  arrangements  of  Adam.  And  there 
would  have  been  no  sin  in  that ;  there  is  no  sin  in  being 
angry.  The  passionate  man  is  often  the  best,  the  trueBt, 
and  the  most  affectionate.  It  is  the  man  who  nurses  his 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  who  lets  the  sun  go  down  upon 
it,  who  leaves  it  brooding  in  his  heart  as  a  tempest,  that 
is  really  the  guilty  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  what 
does  Scripture  say?  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not;  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath."  Nay,  the  holy, 
harmless,  spotless  Son  of  God  was  once  angry;  although 
the  anger  in  that  holy  bosom  was  diluted  or  modified 
by  another  feeling — "  he  was  angry,  being  grieved  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;w  but  still  he  was  angry. 
Their  sin,  therefore,  lay  not  in  the  anger  that  they 
felt :  it  is  not  sinful  to  be  angry.  Anger  was  not  an 
inheritance  after  the  Fall,  but  is  an  element  in  human 
nature.  And,  therefore,  when  this  paroxysm,  this  pas- 
sion, reached  its  maximum,  it  may  not  have  exploded 
into  wrath,  or  been  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
setting  sun  of  that  day.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from 
this,  that  good  men  may  differ — nay,  be  angry  with 
each  other  when  they  differ.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
here  that  Paul  called  Barnabas  a  heretic,  or  that  Bar- 
nabas, like  the  popes  and  synods  of  old,  returned  the 
compliment  by  calling  Paul  a  schismatic,  or  that  they 
interchanged  offensive  names.  If  one  did  so,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so,  you  may  be  sure  of  this, 
that  it  was  he  that  had  the  worst  side  that  used  the 
worst  epithets  towards  him  from  whom  he  differed. 
Whenever  you  find  two  parties  quarrel,  without  ana- 
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lysing  the  original  quarrel,  you  may  easily  gather  who 
is  wrong  by  ascertaining  who  uses  the  worst  names  and 
the  most  abusive  epithets  towards  him  from  whom  he 
differs.  Here,  however,  there  was  difference,  and  yet 
there  was  no  recrimination,  or  the  least  expression  in- 
consistent, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  their  Christian 
character. 

We  find  men  in  the  present  day  say,  "  How  can  you 
Christians  be  right  1  You  quarrel  and  Ml  out  with  each 
other."  I  wish  there  was  less  truth  in  the  remark  than 
there  is ;  but  our  quarrels,  however  discreditable  to  us 
personally,  do  not  disprove  the  divine  original  of  that 
blessed  Gospel  which  we  hold  in  common.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  very  earliest  periods,  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  Corinthian  Church,  one  said,  "  I  am  of  Paul;"  and 
another  said,  "That  is  not  right:  I  am  of  Apollos;" 
and  another  said,  "You  are  both  wrong:  I  am  of 
Cephas."  There  were  in  the  Corinthian  Church  three 
distinct  denominations,  or  persuasions,  or,  if  you  like 
(to  use  a  more  offensive  phrase),  sects  which  Paul 
had  to  rebuke,  and  which  we  must  also  rebuke, 
if  we  witness  like  facts  and  occurrences.  If  you  turn 
to  the  Galatian  Church,  you  find  that  they  had  not 
only  divisions,  but  that  they  were  divided  about  some 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  itself, 
which  was  far  worse.  1^  again,  you  study  the  Thes- 
salpnian  Church,  you  find  an  apostle  stating  that  in 
it  were  actually  the  seeds  of  the  future  manifested 
apostacy.  If  you  find  disputes  and  divisions  between 
Peter  and  Paul;  when,  for  instance,  Paul  so  little 
recognised  Peter  as  Pope,  that  he  rebuked  him  to  his 
face,  and  told  him  he  was  to  be  blamed, — if  you  find 
such  a  dispute  as  this  between  Paul  and  Baxmfcm  ^ 
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another  occasion,  and  such  divisions  as  those  that 
existed  in  the  Corinthian  Church, — and  if  these  dis- 
putes are  no  proof  that  these  were  not  true  Churches, 
— you  may  not  argue  that,  because  such  disputes  and 
divisions  exist  still,*  we  are  not  truly  apostolic  Churches, 
and  do  not  inherit  apostolic  doctrines. 

In  the  next  place,  we  gather  from  this,  too,  that  it  is 
not  a  fair  argument  at  all  against  the  Gospel,  or  against 
the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  or  against  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  that  ministers  still  differ.     I   admit  they 
ought  not;  I  admit  that  their  differences  are  extremely 
injurious;  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  ministers  and 
laity,  ought  to  be  models  for  the  world.     It  is  very 
inconsistent  to  condemn  war  amid  nations  whilst  we 
quarrel  as  fiercely,  as  bitterly  among  ourselves  about 
the  colour  of  our  robes,  or  some  other  minor  particular 
of  mere   external  costume.     To  argue  that  because 
differences  have  existed  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
all  ages,  the  Christian  Church,  therefore,  is  not  what 
it  professes  to  be,  is  trying  to  infer  too  much.     Do 
statesmen  never  quarrel  ?    Are  there  no  parties  in  the 
House   of  Commons?     Are  you  so  ignorant  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  as  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
fierce   disputes,  the  extreme    party   differences   that 
exist  in  the  House  of  Lords,  even  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons  1    Are  there  no  differences  among 
physicians?     Are  not   the   Homoeopathists,   and   the 
Hydropathists,  and  the  Allopathists,  notorious  as  con- 
flicting sections  in  the  medical  world  )     You  may  have 
your  conviction  which  is  right,  but  you  know  the  fact 
that  there  are   these   disputes;    and  yet,   with   con- 
summate good  sense,  when  you  are  ill,  you  send  for  a 
physician.     If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  "  How  can  you 
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apply  to  a  physician,  when  you  know  they  are  dis- 
puting in  the  Medical  Gazette,  in  the  Lancet,  and  in 
every  organ  in  which  they  write,  about  all  sorts  of 
cures  and  all  sorts  of  causes  of  disease?    You  would 
say,    "They  can  settle  these  disputes  among  them- 
selves; they  know  disease,  at  all  events,  much  better 
than  I  do;  and  therefore  I  send  for  one."     And  so 
in  the  same  manner,  when  people  say,  "Your  mini- 
sters and  your  people  are  divided  among  themselves, 
and  ^quarrelling  about   Presbytery  and  Episcopacy." 
You  say;  "  True ;  so  they  are,  and  I  am  deeply  sorry 
for  it,  and  I  will  try  and  throw  in  a  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory word;  but  I  am  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a 
sermon,  or  the  instruction  of  a  read  chapter,  or  public 
prayer  and  public  praise,  because  the  men  that  take 
the  leading  part  in  the  conducting  of  them  all  are 
imperfect,  and  have  tempers  that  are  capable,  at  least, 
of  being  improved."     If  you  turn  from  physicians  to 
literary  men,  are  they  all  agreed  in  everything?     Is 
Macaulay  perfectly  agreed  with  Alison?  or  are  both 
perfectly  at  one  with  Grote  ?  or  are  all  three  at  one  with 
Hume,  and  Smollett,  and  Gibbon  ?   You  know  they  are 
not ;  they  differ — they  relate  incidents,  and  try  to  draw 
different  inferences,  and  so  differ  very  materially  from 
each  other.  And  yet  you  read  history,  and  do  not  refuse 
to  become  acquainted  with  literature.  And  so,  when  you 
hear  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Pauls  and  the  Barnabases  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  you  are  not  to  infer  the  badness 
of  the  common  cause,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ments that  are  appointed  to  preach  and  to  promote 
that  cause.     You  are  not  to  say  Christianity  is  to 
blame,  but  you  are  to  feel  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
not  now  what  they  will  be  when  the  MiUem&im.  cqt&s&\ 
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and  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  God's  people,  when  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  him. 

Now,  let  us  draw  another  lesson  from  this.  When 
a  dispute  of  this  kind  occurs,  which  cannot  be  healed, 
when  neither  party  will  give  way — and  what  a  sad 
thing  it  is,  that  often  in  such  a  case,  the  more  you 
try  to  pacify,  the  more  you  exasperate;  and  very 
strange  it  is,  the  less  the  ground  for  dispute,  often  the 
fiercer  the  combatants  are.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  a  Protestant  and  a  Romanist,  a  Trinitarian  and 
a  Socinian,  do  not  quarrel  half  so  fiercely  as  does  a 
member  of  the  Free  Church  and  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  yet  between  the  Socinian  and 
the  Trinitarian  there  is  a  vital  difference.  But  the 
difference  between  a  ininister  of  the  Free  Church — a 
body  that  separated  lately  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland — and  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church 
is  so  microscopical,  so  infinitesimal — it  may  be  my 
misfortune,  but  it  is  the  feet,  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  it.  Yet  you  observe,  the  less 
and  the  more  infinitesimal  the  ground  for  dispute  is, 
the  fiercer  the  disputants  will  be.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
if  they  had  differed  about  some  vital  truth,  the  very 
weight  and  greatness  of  the  difference  would  have  given 
a  solemnity  to  their  feelings  that  would  have  made 
them  speak  boldly,  but  not  passionately.  But  the 
difference  being  a  mere  bagatelle,  not  worth  quarrelling 
about,  one  or  other  thought  the  importance  of  it  would 
not  be  seen  unless  they  worked  themselves  into  a  perfect 
paroxysm;  and  therefore  their  passion  grew  with  the 
smallness  of  the  ground  on  which  they  differed.  When 
they  could  not  heal  it,  when  matters  seemed  desperate, 
they  did  what  was  most  proper — they  departed  asunder 
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one  from  the  other.  Now,  that  is  the  best  course: 
when  two  parties  cannot  agree,  their  best  way  is  to 
depart  asunder  one  from  the  other;  and  time,  and 
absence,  and  distance,  and  cessation  of  personal  conflict 
and  contact,  will  heal  the  difference  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  incurable.  Some  would  say  that  this 
was  not  right  of  them — that  here  was  one  of  them 
becoming  a  Dissenter.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the 
two  you  would  call  a  Dissenter;  but  one  or  other,  Paul 
or  Barnabas,  you  think,  became  a  Dissenter.  I  do  not 
hold  that  separation  is  always  schism.  It  is  possible 
to  separate  from  a  denomination,  and  yet  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  Christ ;  and  as  long  as  you  hold  fast  Christ 
the  Saviour,  so  long,  it  seems  to  me,  you  may  join 
any  communion  that  holds  him  also,  and  worship 
within  any  place  where  he  is  preached  and  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  At  all  events,  far  better  separate 
than  try  to  patch  up  essential  differences,  and  keep 
parties  ecclesiastically  connected  who  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder  in  vital  and  essential  doctrines.  Ecclesias- 
tically, some  parties  I  could  name  are  within  the  same 
jurisdiction — though  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  any  jurisdiction  at  all ;  but  morally,  spirit- 
ually, they  are  at  issue — oh,  far,  far  wider  than  any 
pious  Dissenter  in  England  is  from  any  Christian  and 
godly  man  in  either  Establishment.  And  therefore 
it  is  really  a  question — I  admit,  open  to  dispute — 
whether,  when  such  differences  arise,  it  is  not  better  to 
separate  than  to  try  and  keep  parties  recoiling  from 
each  other  within  the  same  mechanical  bounds.  The  pre- 
cedent before  us  is,  that  these  two  ministers  separated, 
and  yet  their  difference  was  not  a  vital  one,  but  a  per- 
sonal one.     And  i£  because  of  a  pergonal  &a^\x\fc,  \tafc^ 
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felt  it  their  duty  to  separate  from  each  other,  surely 
because  of  a  spiritual,  a  moral,  and  a  vital  question,  it  is, 
d,  fortiori,  a  duty  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
And  when  two  parties  separate  in  this  way,  after  they 
have  thought  it  over  in  the  lapse  of  years,  they  may  find 
it  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  reunite;  and  thus 
we  have  the  advantage  of  a  remote  but  a  lasting  union 
by  a  momentary  and  partial  personal  separation. 

I  learn,  from  the  quarrel  of  these  two  excellent 
ministers,  that  in  those  days — as  I  have  hinted  already 
— there  was  plainly  no  dominating  primacy  among  the 
apostles.  When  Barnabas  and  Paul  separated,  if  Peter, 
who  knew  it,  and  was  present,  and  no  doubt  cognizant 
of  the  whole  dispute,  had  been  Pope,  as  it  is  alleged  he 
was,  he  would  have  commanded  these  two  refractory 
priests  to  mind  their  duties,  and  to  continue  in  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  them ;  and  Peter,  if  he 
had  been  Pope,  would  have  thus  secured  quiet — though 
quiet  is  not  peace.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  quiet  in 
a  Church;  it  is  another  thing  to  have  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding.  But  the  very  feet  that  there 
was  no  interposing  authority  to  make  these  two  coalesce 
when  they  were  determined  to  diverge,  is  evidence  that 
they  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and  that  Peter 
had  no  authority  over  them.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  plain  that  in  these  days"  they  had  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience.  If  there  had  been  no  liberty  of  conscience, 
no  toleration,  in  the  Christian  Church,  these  two  would 
have  been  tried,  the  Inquisitors  would  have  sat  in 
judgment  upon  them,  and  penalties  would  have  been 
affixed  for  their  conduct,  and  they  would  have  been 
imprisoned,  or  they  would  have  been  commanded  to  do 
penance.     But  the  very  absence  of  all  this  in  those 
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days,  is  evidence  that  such  penalties  were  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  after-ages.  There  was  plenty  of  per- 
secution outside  the  Church;  they  had  no  disposition 
to  have  it  within.  As  Bishop  Daly,  a  most  pious  and 
excellent  bishop  of  the  most  Protestant  Church  in  the 
land — the  Church  of  Ireland — well  said  the  other  day, 
when  he  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  Puseyism  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  "No;  we  have  got  the  real 
thing  in  Ireland:  the  sham  thing  would  not  for  one 
moment  be  endured" — Romanism  as  it  exists  in  . 
Ireland ;  there  is  no  room  for  that  modification  of  it 
called  Tractarianism.  So  in  these  ancient  days,  they 
had  persecution  enough  outside;  they  had  no  time, 
and  no  space,  for  persecution  within. 

We  see,  from  the  whole  of  this  dispute  between  these 
two  eminent  ministers  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
that  no  minister  upon  earth  is  infallible ;  that  the  best 
on  earth  have  imperfections.  There  is  no  gem  with- 
out a  flaw,  though  it  may  be  very  faint ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  what  was  said  of  old,  "  Who 
is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  and  who  is  Cephas,  but 
ministers  and  servants  by  whom  ye  believe?"  But 
let  us  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  differences 
between  these  two  good  men  were  overruled  to  great 
"and  more  extensive  good.  When  they  separated,  one 
went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  another  went  to 
another  district ;  and  the  result  of  their  difference  was 
that  districts  were  visited  with  the  Gospel  which 
would  not  have  have  been  favoured  at  least  so  soon  if 
these  good  men  had  not  thus  violently  differed.  And 
so  in  the  same  manner  take  the  last  three  centuries.  If 
there  had  been  no  Dissent,  what  would  have  been  the 
case  with  England  ?  what  would  have  "been  \to&  ttota  <& 
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Scotland?  It  may  be  very  humbling  to  those  that 
belong  to  either  Establishment,  but  in  Scotland  it 
was  the  seoeders  from  the  Established  Church  that 
struck  forth  that  light  that  ultimately  lightened  the 
altars  of  the  Establishment  itself;  and  when  these 
seceders  preached  the  Gospel,  about  a  hundred  yean 
ago,  in  Scotland,  in  every  parish  pulpit  there  was 
that  cold  and  freezing  morality  which  had  no  root,  no 
life,  and  no  power  to  save  or  to  sanctify  the  souls  of 
men.  And  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  England, 
as  far  as  we  know,  if  such  men  as  Whitfield  and  John 
Wesley,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  had  not  preached  the 
Gospel  in  coalpits,  in  meeting-houses,  in  halls,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  fields,  and  everywhere?  The  most 
candid  will  admit  that  these  men  revived  the  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  living  Christianity,  when,  as  far  as  those 
that  had  all  the  precedence  and  the  power  were  con- 
cerned, they  would  have  been  extinguished.  And  so  we 
see  that  dissent,  separation,  secession  may  be,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  one  of  God's  great  means  of  doing 
the  greatest  good.  It  is  supposed  that  comets  are  a 
sort  of  seceders  or  dissenters  from  the  planetary  system, 
bringing  back  matters  to  that  harmony,  order,  peace, 
and  purity,  in  which  they  would  not  bo  found  were  not 
such  eccentric  provisions  made  for  them.  And  wherever 
we  find  God  at  work,  we  see  how  he  overrules  the  very 
defects  of  men's  tempers,  the  very  differences  of  men's 
convictions,  to  the  establishment  and  spread  of  the 
greatest  good. 

Such  differences,  however  painful,  do  not  cause  a 
final  separation  between  good  men.  These  two,  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  separated  for  a  season ;  but  time  healed 
the  wound,  the  waves  of  trouble  washed  out  from  their 
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memories  the  recollection  of  their  quarrels;  and  the 
very  next  thing  that  we  read  of  is,  that  Paul  had  found 
Mark — that  Barnabas  wished  to  bring  with  him,  but 
whom  Paul  objected  to — either  so  useful,  or  so  reformed, 
that  he  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "  Take  Mark, 
and  bring  him  with  thee;  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for 
the  ministry."  Here  is  Paul,  who  objected  to  Mark, 
afterwards  discovering  either  that  he  was  mistaken,  and 
candidly  confessing  it,  or  discovering  that  Mark  had 
reformed,  and  was  worthy  to  be  reinstated  in  that  place 
which  he  had  before.  Whether  Paul  and  Barnabas  met 
on  earth  as  friends,  it  is  not  recorded;  but  if  they  did 
not  meet  on  earth,  they  met  in  heaven :  and  if  wonder 
is  expressed  or  felt  in  heaven,  they  must  have  wondered 
how  they  ever  suffered  a  little,  paltry,  personal  dispute 
to  separate  them  whom  God  had  made  one.  We  are 
sure,  however,  that  permanently  separated  truly  good 
men  that  are  one  in  Christ  never  can  be ;  for  the  grounds 
of  their  union  are  so  real,  their  relationship  to  Christ  is 
so  living,  that  it  alone  will  melt  down  and  submerge 
every  minor  dispute.  Our  differences  are  external, 
ceremonial,  transient;  the  grounds  for  our  union  are 
lasting  as  the  attributes  of  Him  who  originaly  inspired 
them.  Let  us  pray  for  that  blessed  day,  when  we 
shall  see  eye  to  eye — when  all  shall  be  righteous,  and 
earth  shall  be  peace.  The  soldier  exists  among  nations 
because  Barnabas  and  Paul  quarrel  in  the  Church. 
When  the  Church  is  perfect,  it  will  be  time  for  it 
to  find  fault  with  nations  for  ever  going  to  war. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  try  to  make  the  Church  a  model  to 
nations  of  what  nations  should  be ;  and  when  they  look 
at  her,  as  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  whole  earth,  they, 
too,  will  learn  to  Jove  one  another. 
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Lastly,  let  us  see  how  faithful  the  sacred  penmen 
are.  If  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
had  been  getting  up  a  story  to  win  Gcl&t  for  himself,  he 
never  would  have  stated  such  an  unhappy  and  dis- 
creditable quarrel  between  two  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  the  early  Church.  But  the  very  fact  that 
he  records  it,  shows  that  the  apostles  cared  not  that  they 
personally  should  sink  into  the  deepest  shadow,  if  truth 
should  be  supreme,  and  Christ  the  Saviour  should  be 
all  and  in  all.  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord — Peter's 
quarrel  with  Paul— Paul's  quarrel  with  Barnabas — the 
disputes  of  the  Corinthians  one  with  another — the  flight 
of  the  apostles  at  the  Crucifixion,  their  discussion  who 
should  be  supreme— all  are  faithfully  recorded.  What 
must  be  the  inference?  That  they  were  under  an 
inspiration,  which  made  them  write  their  faults  and 
their  excellences — in  other  words,  write  facts  as  they 
were,  record  truth  as  taught;  satisfied  that  the  gran- 
deur of  their  cause  would  only  break  forth  in  greater 
splendour  by  being  contrasted  with  the  weakness  and 
the  worthlessness  of  the  instruments  employed  to  pro- 
mote it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
timothy's  parents  and  teachers — lure's  personal  presence — 

LYDIA'S  CONVERSION — INFANT    BAPTISM — A  DEMONIAO    DAMSEL  — 
THE  APOSTLES  IN  PRISON — EARTHQUAKE — A  JAILER — CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

We  have,  in  the  opening  of  the  instructive  chapter  I 
have  read,  the  first  account  in  the  sacred  record  of  the 
conversion  of  Timothy,  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  two 
admirable  epistles,  as  to  a  faithful  minister  and  evan- 
gelist of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  Timothy  was  the 
son  of  his  mother  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother  was  Lois, 
by  whom  alone  he  was  instructed  in  the  things  relating 
to  eternal  life,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  he 
believed  on  Christ,  and  was  convinced,  converted,  and 
saved.  It  is  to  this  instruction  that  the  apostle  Paul 
alludes  when  he  says,  that  "  thou  hast  known  the  Scrip- 
tures from  thy  youth,"  or  childhood;  "which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation."  And  the  argument 
we  draw  is  this :  that  if  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
alone,  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother  Eunice  and 
his  grandmother  Lois,  was  blessed  and  owned  by  God 
to  the  conversion  and  conviction  of  his  soul,  we  cannot 
see  why  similar  early  instruction  in  the  nursery  still, 
by  similar  relationship,  should  not  be  equally  blessed 
to  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  those  committed 
to  their  charge.  And,  therefore,  we  argue,  that  the 
Scriptures  alone  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  ealN*.i\sn^ 
vol.  v.  x 
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without  a  priest  to  open  them,  or  a  preacher  even 
to  expound  them.  This  Timothy — "the  son  of  a 
certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jewess,  and  his  father 
being  a  Greek;,  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that 
were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium  " — was  called  upon  by  Paul 
to  submit  to  the  initiatory  Jewish  rite,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  cavil,  or  complaint,  or  unnecessary 
quibbling,  with  regard  to  his  claims  as  a  faithful  be- 
liever in  Moses,  in  the  prophets,  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
Gospel;  and  the  result,  we  are  told,  of  his  efforts,  along 
with  those  of  Paul,  was  that  "  the  churches  were  esta- 
blished in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily." 
We  then  read  that  they  went  through  Phrygia  and  the 
region  of  Galatia;  but  were  prevented  going  into  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  was  afterwards  visited. 
They  then  came  to  Mysia,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Black  or  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  essayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
nia;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  some  intimation,  prevented 
them  from  doing  so.  Then,  "  a  vision,"  we  are  told, 
"  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night;"  for  God  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  speak  as  he  did  of  old,  by  visions,  to  his  ser- 
vants; the  age  of  knowledge  as  inspired,  and  of  deeds 
as  miraculous,  not  having  yet  passed  away.  God  spoke 
to  Paul  through  the  medium  of  a  dream,  by  which  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  convey  a  lesson  as  well  as  by  out- 
ward ministerial  instruction.  One  stood  near  him  and 
called  upon  him  to  come  over  to  Macedonia,  and  there 
help  them  that  knew  the  Gospel,  or  help  still  more 
effectually  them  that  were  ignorant  of  it.  And  now, 
one  must  notice  in  reading  this  chapter,  that  during 
the  first  nine  verses  the  whole  description  is  in  the 
third  person  plural ;  that  is,  "  they  went  through  the 
cities"— "they  delivered  them  the  decrees;"    but  in 
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the  tenth  Terse  it  is  the  first  person  plural.  (f  And 
after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  endeavoured 
to  go  into  Macedonia."  Now,  the  inference  from  this 
is,  that  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts,  was  not  present 
in  the  scenes  described  in  the  first  nine  verses;  but 
that  after  the  scenes  that  transpired,  as  related  in  these 
nine  verses,  Luke  joined  Paul;  and  then  the  natural 
transition  from  the  third  person  plural  to  the  first  per- 
son plural  takes  place.  "  We  endeavoured  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had 
called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them."  We 
then  read  of  the  arrival  of  Paul,  and  Luke,  and  Silas, 
at  Philippi,  which  was  a  Roman  colony,  governed  by 
its  own  laws;  its  people,  citizens  of  the  empire,  and 
having  all  the  privileges  of  vote  which  were  given  to 
a  Roman  citizen  or  a  resident  in  the  imperial  capital 
itsel£  "  And  on  the  Sabbath  " — in  all  probability  that 
was  not  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath— "  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made," — probably  selected  for 
its  secrecy,  its  quiet,  its  solemnity;  and  in  this  place 
devout  people  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  together,  and  there  offering  up"  united 
prayer  under  the  impression  of  the  truth  of  that  pro- 
mise, where  two  or  three  are  met  together,  there  God 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  at  that  place,  it 
seems,  there  was  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  who 
was  a  seller  of  purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira.  We 
have  most  interesting  remains,  architectural  remains, 
and  fragments  too  of  stones,  containing  allusions  to  the 
purple  dyers  of  Thyatira;  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  the  exquisite  depth  and  beauty  of  its  purple  dye, 
the  process  of  which  was  almost  the  raouo^oV^  ofi.  ^a&fc 
x2 
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city.  And  this  Lydia,  the  apostle  says,  "heard  us; 
whose  heart  the  Lord  opened."  How  interesting  is 
that !  Though  an  apostle  preached  to  Lydia,  yet  it 
needed  the  apostle's  God  to  open  the  heart  of  Lydia, 
and  make  that  preaching  effectual.  And  if  it  needed 
the  Spirit  to  open  the  heart  of  Lydia,  when  an  apostle 
preached,  it  is  but  fair  and  natural  to  infer  that  it 
needs  the  same  Spirit  to  open  the  heart  of  every  one  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  addressed  in  modern  times,  in  order 
that  the  Gospel  may  be  effectual  to  everlasting  life. 
By  nature  the  heart  is  closed  to  every  appeal  from 
Heaven ;  by  grace  it  is  opened  and  made  accessible  to 
that  truth  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.  We  read,  that  the  moment  that 
she  believed,  and  had  her  heart  opened,  and  accepted  the 
truth,  "she  was  baptized,  and  her  household."  Now, 
this  is  a  very  remarkable  expression — "  She  was  bap- 
tized, and  her  household."  I  do  not  say  that  the  word 
"household"  necessarily  implies  that  there  were  babes 
and  children  there ;  but  I  should  suppose  that,  as  this 
expression  occurs  about  eight  times,  "  Such  a  one  and 
his  household  were  baptized,"  without  any  specification, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  jailer,  of  persons  competent  to 
understand,  one  would  suppose  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  children  there.  If  you  were  to  select 
any  eight  families  out  of  London,  the  probability,  the 
high  probability,  is,  if  you  select  them  at  random,  that 
there  would  be  found  some  children  among  them.  And 
then  it  is  so  remarkable,  that  where  it  states,  in  seven 
of  these  cases,  that  the  head  of  the  house  was  baptized, 
it  does  not  say  that  the  household  believed  and  was 
baptized,  except  in  the  case  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi; 
but  it  assumes  that  the  moment  that  the  head  was 
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baptized,  that  moment  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
baptized  or  admitted  into  the  visible  Church  also. 
And  I  think  the  great  mistake  that  many  make 
on  this  subject  arises  from  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  economy,  as  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  one  religion ;  and  that  the  Evangelical  economy,  as 
contained  in  the  New,  is  a  totally  different  religion. 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake;  the  same  religion  is  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  is  in  the  New,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  only  a  brighter  and  plainer  unfolding  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  Old.  If  it  be  the  very  same  religion, 
and  if,  under  the  ancient  economy,  the  moment .  that 
a  father  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  all  his  infants, 
from  eight  days  old  upward,  were  instantly  made 
members  of  it  by  an  initiatory  rite,  would  not  every 
Jew  converted  to  Christianity  naturally  say,  "As  we 
have  not  changed  our  religion,  but  only  taken  the 
complement  of  it,  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  our 
children  should  be  admited  by  a  form  corresponding  to 
circumcision  ? " — by  the  beautiful  and  simple  form 
of  baptism.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  the  infants  of  believers  under  the  New  Testament 
economy  were  not  to  be  baptized,  there  would  have 
been  an  express  command  that  they  should  not;  because 
every  Jewish  father  would  expect  that,  admitted  him- 
self, his  whole  household  should  be  admitted  with  him. 
What  a  beautiful  instance  have  we  of  this  vicarious 
acceptance,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  Noah :  "  Come,  thou 
and  all  thy  house,  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen 
righteous  before  me  in  this  generation" — the  finding  of 
the  father  righteous  being  followed  by  the  admission  to 
external  privileges  of  all  his  family.  And  so  in  the 
same  manner  Lydia,  the  mother,  believing—  wA.  tos^- 
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lect  it  is  not  stated  her  household  believed,  or  her 
household  had  their  hearts  opened,  but  it  is  said  she 
had  her  heart  opened,  she  believed,  she  was  baptized — 
and  immediately  it  is  added,  without  anything  said 
about  the  conversion  of  her  household,  that  they 
were  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  visible  Church 
also.  If  it  should  be  argued,  But  does  not  baptism 
always  follow  personal  belief?  I  answer,  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  always,  and  necessarily  so— conversion  first, 
baptism  next.  But  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  this  is 
impossible.  You  ask,  If  baptism  is  never  to  be  ad- 
ministered except  where  there  is  personal  faith,  how 
can  you  administer  baptism  to  infants?  I  answer, 
Your  position  proves  too  much :  if  you  say  that  salva- 
tion is  never  given  except  to  personal  faith,  you  may 
ask,  How  can  infants  be  saved  ?  But  infants  are  saved; 
we  have,  therefore,  evidence  that  infants  are  admitted 
into  heaven  without  personal  faith  in  Christ :  may  we 
not  fairly  presume  that  they  may  be  admitted  into  the 
outward  and  visible  Church  by  baptism,  without  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
And  she  then  said,  "  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there. 
And  she  constrained  us." 

The  next  instance  is  that  of  a  certain  damsel,  an 
impostor  probably  herself,  or  at  least  a  fanatic  inspired 
by  an  evil  spirit,  and  made  by  the  wretched  proprietors 
who  had  her  as  a  slave  a  means  of  augmenting  their 
gains  and  their  wealth.  She  exclaimed,,  or  the  evil 
spirit  in  her,  that  Paul  was  a  servant  of  the  most  high 
God.  The  apostle,  in  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by 
his  Lord,  dispossessed  her  of  that  spirit.  But  the  pro- 
prletora  were  excessively  enraged,  for  they  did  not  care 
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whether  she  was  saved  or  lost ;  all  that  they  looked  to 
was,  that  their  pockets  were  filled  with  the  gains  that 
resulted  from  her  fanaticism.  And  these  men — namely, 
the  proprietors — the  greedy,  cruel  proprietors — who 
had  nothing  to  saj  against  them  really,  except  that 
they  had  deprived  them  of  their  gains,  brought  Paul 
and  Silas  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  "These  men, 
being  Jews,  do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city" — now, 
that  was  a  falsehood;  they  did  not  trouble  their  city — 
they  only  deprived  them  of  their  wicked  and  unhallowed 
gains,  derived  from  the  misfortunes  of  a  victim  of  de- 
moniac possession — "  and  teach  customs,  which  are  not 
•  lawful  for  us  to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  being 
Romans."  You  see  how  they  gilded  their  own  covetous- 
ness  with  pretensions  of  religion,  and  made  the  magis- 
trates think  that  they  were  not  zealous  about  their  own 
gains,  but  zealous  only  that  they,  as  Roman  citizens, 
should  be  taught  what  was  true  and  right.  The  result 
of  this  was,  "  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against 
the  apostles;"  and  what  an  instance  have  we  here 
of  the  restlessness  and  the  vacillating  character  of 
the  mob,  when  it  could  so  speedily  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  these  mercenary  men;  they  were  thrust  into 
prison,  and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  But  it 
appears  that,  whether  they  were  in  prison  or  out  of  it, 
the  apostles  carried  a  blessing  with  them,  and  left  a 
blessing  behind  them.  In  the  prison,  Paul  and  Silas, 
instead  of  being  awfully  depressed  and  cast  down, 
prayed  and  sang  praises,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  literally 
translated,  "  praying,  sang  praises" — prayer  and  praise 
being  mingled  together;  "and  the  prisoners  heard 
them."  Suddenly,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  shaking 
of  the  earth — local,  miraculous,  superhuman,  \  iha  ton& 
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of  that  shaking  of  the  earth  was,  the  foundations  "  of 
the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
every  one'S  bands  were  loosed."  And  the  jailer  started 
from  his  sleep,  and,  seeing  all  things  disarranged  and 
in  confusion,  thought  he  had  neglected  his  duty  the 
previous  evening — that  he  would  suffer  death  as  the 
consequence  of  his  sin,  and  instantly,  in  his  excite- 
ment, was  prepared  to  commit  suicide.  But  Paul, 
with  all  the  calmness  of  conscious  innocence,  and  with 
the  quiet  and  self-possession  of  a  man  who  knew  that 
neither  life  nor  death,  nor  earthquake,  nor  falling  walls 
could  separate  him  either  from  the  love  of  God  or  from 
the  duty  that  he  owed  to  Him,  said  to  the  jailer,  "  Do 
thyself  no  harm ;  we  are  not  fugitives,  anxious  to  break 
out;  we  are  all  here,  and  ready  to  remain  so."  The 
jailer  seized  a  light,  sprang  in,  and,  under  the  over- 
whelming impressions  of  the  scene,  recollecting  too  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  the  men,  witnessing  the  meek- 
ness and  majestic  calm  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves,  inferred  that  with  them  was  God;  and, 
secondly,  while  afraid  for  his  personal  safety,  yet  more 
alarmed  at  the  condition  of  his  soul,  he  cried,  "  Sirs, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  What  an  important 
question — how  absolute  :  "  What  must  I  do  ? "  Any- 
thing upon  earth  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  it  will  save  me. 
Not,  "What  may  I  do?"  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  "What  must  I  do?"  "What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  is  the  great  end  and  object  of 
a  preached  Gospel.  And  then  instantly  the  apostles 
replied — not  as  they  would  if  they  had  been  priests, 
"  Kneel  down,  confess,  do  penance,  receive  absolu- 
tion:" they  were  not  priests;  they  were  Protestant 
ministers,  and  therefore  they  said,  "Believe  on  the 
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Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  And  it  is 
'  said,  "  They  spake  nnto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  all  that  were  in  his  house.  And  he  took  them  the 
same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and 
was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway.  And  when  he 
had  brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before 
them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God,  with  all  his  house." 
The  house  means  the  servants,  the  domestics;  but  when 
it  speaks  of  him  being  baptized,  it  is  very  remarkable 
we  read,  "  he  and  all  his" — not  house,  but  evidently  his 
family;  and  the  "house"  seems  here  to  comprehend 
the  servants,  or  at  least  it  comprehended  persons  ca- 
pable of  understanding  the  truth,  because  it  is  said, 
"he  rejoiced,  believing  in  God,  with  all  his  house." 
When  the  magistrates  saw  what  had  taken  place,  they 
were  evidently  excessively  alarmed;  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  said  to  Paul,  "  The  magistrates  have  sent 
to  let  you  go ;  now  therefore  depart,  and  go  in  peace." 
We  have  in  the  answer  of  Paul  the  case  of  a  Roman 
citizen  standing  by  his  rights.  He  said,  "No;  you 
have  treated  us  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  our  pri- 
vileges and  our  rights.  You  want  us  to  go  away  in  the 
dead  of  night,  as  if  we  were  thieves,  robbers,  plun- 
derers. You  must  be  prepared  to  charge  us  openly;  we 
are  prepared  to  refute  the  charge  openly;  and  if  we 
leave  your  city,  we  must  leave  it  intact  and  free  from 
every  charge ;  for  no  crime  can  be  proved  to  cleave  to 
us ;  and  we  are  resolved  to  leave  this  city,  not  as 
criminals,  but  as  innocent  and  upright  Roman  citizens." 
What  does  this  teach  us?  That  you  may,  when 
aggrieved,  appeal  to  your  country ;  that  you  have  rights 
as  citizens,  and  those  rights  you  may  avail  yourselves 
of.     Many  oersons  speak  very  severely  of.  ^o\n%to'\3u«, 
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which  is  just  an  appeal  to  your  rights  as  a  citizen. 
Well,  I  think  going  to  law  is  a  most  undesirable  thing, 
always  a  most  expensive  thing;  and,  generally  speaking, 
those  lawyers  who  are  the  most  just,  and  honourable, 
and  honest — and  there  are  thousands  of  such — will  do 
everything  to  tell  you  that  the  last  thing  you  should 
do  on  earth  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  lawsuit.  But  still 
it  is  not  sinful  to  go  to  law.  The  apostle  speaks  of  it  as 
being  sinful  to  go  to  law  with  a  heathen  in  a  heathen 
land;  but  we  assume  that  our  land  is  a  Christian  one, 
our  judges  on  the  bench  are  Christians,  our  jury  is 
composed  of  professing  Christians  generally;  and  to  go 
to  law  is  simply,  therefore,  to  submit  a  quarrel  that 
cannot  be  adjusted  at  home  to  a  competent  Christian 
public  tribunal,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  impartiality 
and  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  decide 
what  is  just,  and  right,  and  proper  between  man  and 
man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wrong  to  appeal  to  Caesar;  it 
is  only  desirable,  by  private  arrangement,  the  concession 
of  every  prejudice,  the  giving  up  of  every  paltry  and 
evanescent  ground  of  quarrel,  to  settle  among  your- 
selves that  which  is  arranged  more  cheaply,  more 
quietly,  and  with  less  pain,  than  what  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  or  settled  by  a  judge  at  great  expense, 
after  much  trouble  and  irritating  experience  in  our 
own  hearts. 
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SALTATION  BY  GRACE — HOLINESS  THE  BESTJLT  OF— INSTANCES — THE 
PHHJPPIAN  JAILER — LYDIA — VARIOUS  PROCESSES  IN  CONVERSION — 
DIFFERENT  TEMPERAMENTS — LOVE— GRATITUDE — JOY. 

I  have  elsewhere  explained  the  purport  of  that  intensely 
interesting  question,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  deep  anxiety  felt  by  the 
jailer  who  asked  the  question  for  salvation.  I  showed 
the  individuality  of  that  relationship,  "  What  must  7" 
do  to  be  saved?"  and  the  thorough  submission  that  it 
indicated  to  any  proposition  that  should  be  made  by 
an  apostle.  "  What  mu&t  I  do  1  Let  me  know;  and  at 
every  sacrifice  I  am  prepared  to  do  it,  whatever  be  the 
consequences,  or  whatever  be  the  ordeal  through  which 
I  am  destined  to  pass.  I  am  so  humbled  and  prostrate 
in  the  sense  of  my  sins,  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
their  penalties,  that  I,  need  only  to  be  told  first  what 
I  must  do ;  and  at  all  hazards,  and  with  all  speed,  I  am 
ready,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of 
every  obstruction,  to  attempt  to  do  it."  I  also  ex- 
plained the  short,  but  the  most  beautiful  prescription 
of  the  apostle,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  Not,  do  something  to  deserve 
a  place  among  the  saved;  not,  suffer  a  penance,  an 
expiatory  penance,  if  such  were  possible,  in  order  to 
get  to  heaven,  or  to  propitiate  God;  not,  wait  till 
to-morrow,  when  you  will  be  a  little  tosst,  ox  \S\.  xassk 
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week,  when  you  will  be  a  little  holier;  but  this  very 
instant,  just  as  you  are,  without  a  change,  without 
a  pledge,  without  a  promise,  without  an  alteration,  rest, 
believe,  trust  on  Christ  the  only  Saviour;  and  the 
instant  of  your  belief  will  be  the  instant  of  your  recep- 
tion— "  Thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Now,  facts  in  the  Bible  are  not  mere  phenomena  in 
the  sky,  that  pass  away,  leaving  no  trace  behind,  but 
soon  forgotten;  whatever  is  recorded  here  as  a  feet 
is  the  nucleus,  and  meant  to  be  the  nucleus,  of  an 
instructive  truth.  If  your  heart  and  my  heart  be  by 
nature  what  the  jailer's  was — and  if  not  so  cruel,  it  is 
not  because  you  have  more  grace,  but  larger  remains 
of  your  pristine  constitutional  humanity — if  your  heart 
be  just  what  his  heart  was  in  its  essential  nature,  till  it 
be  changed  by  grace,  and  if  Christ  be  this  day  what  he 
was  in  that  day,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — and  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  not  altered  essentially,  however 
modified  circumstantially, — then  why  should  you  not 
be  saved  this  very  day,  this  very  night,  as  completely, 
as  perfectly  as  was  the  poor,  profligate,  abandoned, 
depraved  jailer  of  Philippi  ?  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  his  salvation  than  there  is  for  yours — that  is, 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  both.  His  history  is 
recorded,  just  as  the  apostle  Paul's  conversion  was 
recorded,  as  a  precedent  for  all  that  shall  hereafter 
believe,  and  as  a  standing  and  brilliant  memorial  of 
this  blessed  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
not  to  save  upright,  honourable,  moral  men,  but  to 
save  sinners — the  chiefest,  and  the  worst,  and  eldest  of 
sinners  in  all  the  earth  till  the  end  of  time.  And, 
therefore,  if  any  heart  asks,  in  its  anxiety,  that  question 
which  jou  must  one  day  ask,  and  which  you  may  ask  in 
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circumstances  less,  far  less,  propitious  than  the  present, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ]"  there  remains  the 
same  answer :  There  is  but  one  way  to  heaven — Christ 
Jesus;  there  is  but  one  refuge  for  the  man-slayer — 
Christ  Jesus;  there  is  but  one  password  from  star  to 
star  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  grace  to  glory, 
and  that  password  the  name  of  Christ :  there  is  no  sal- 
vation in  any  other.  Believe  not  in  the  apostolical 
succession — believe  not  in  the  sacraments;  but "  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and" — Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter— "  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

What  I  wish  to  show,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks 
on  this  occasion,  is,  that  this  very  doctrine  of  instant, 
unconditional  acceptance,  in  which  you  make  no  pro- 
mise for  the  future,  but  simply  accept  a  salvation  for 
the  present — this  doctrine,  instead  of  being  a  licence 
for  profligacy,  as  some  contend,  is  the  very  germ  of 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  just,  and  honest,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  In  other  words,  I  would  meet 
what  was  said  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  "  You  make 
void  the  law."  If  you  tell  men  that  they  get  to  heaven 
just  as  they  are,  and  that  their  best  deeds  have  no  merit, 
and  their  worst  deeds  are  not  beyond  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  blood,  men  will  instantly  plunge  into  every  sort 
of  sin ;  and  they  will  say,  "  We  are  all  safe— it  is  all 
right;  let  us  just  live  as  our  passions  impel  us."  I 
answer,  it  is  philosophically  false;  it  is  historically 
untrue.  In  the  first  place,  you  forget  that  when  a  man 
has  his  sins  forgiven,  he  has  at  that  very  instant 
his  heart  changed;  and  to  live  as  he  likes  now,  is  to 
live  in  a  way  totally  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  he 
lived  and  liked  to  live  before.  The  change  of  liking 
takes  place  with  the  change  of  state,  aiid^\ft&.\&\tt&&& 
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before  he  loves  how,  and  what  he  loved  before  he  hates 
now.  And  therefore  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  philosophically 
absurd  to  say  that  a  person  who  is  saved  by  grace  will 
therefore  continue  in  sin  because  grace  hath  abounded 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  historically  untrue;  for 
we  find  that  the  apostle  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  was 
a  loving,  devoted,  holy,  peaceful,  pure,  upright  man; 
whereas  before  his  conversion  he  was  the  opposite  of  all 
these.  We  find  the  jailer  of  Philippi  at  midnight  a 
cruel,  bloodthirsty,  cold-blooded,  bad,  vile  man;  we 
find  him,  ere  the  sun  rose  next  day  and  gilded  the  hills 
of  Palestine,  a  hospitable,  a  loving,  a  sympathising,  a 
tender-hearted,  and  affectionate  man.  Here  is  feet. 
The  doctrine  that  I  am  trying  to  illustrate  is  not  here 
in  question ;  Luke,  when  he  recorded  all  this,  had  no  idea, 
in  all  probability,  of  meeting  the  objection,  that  being 
saved  by  grace  will  lead  to  licence  in  sin;  he  just  states 
the  facts  as  they  actually  transpired;  and  these  show 
that,  he  who  scourged  them,  who  put  them  fast  in  the 
stocks,  who  got  charge  to  keep  them  safely,  and  took 
care  to  strain  that  charge  to  the  very  utmost,  making 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks — that  jailer,  cruel,  reckless, 
abandoned,  is  no  sooner  brought,  simply  as  he  is,  with- 
out a  previous  change,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  just  as  he  is,  than  there  is  immediately  added, 
"He  took  them" — the  men  he  had  maltreated,  and 
scourged,  and  secured  their  feet,  amid  intense  agony,  in 
the  stocks — "  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night, 
and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  he  was  baptized,  and  he 
brought  them  into  his  own  home;  and  he  set  meat 
before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God,  with  all  his 
house."  This  is  not  a  dead  fact,  but  a  precedent,  an 
example,  an  encouragement  for  you,  for  me,  and  for  all 
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that  shall  believe,  to  the  very  end  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation. 

In  another  chapter  we  had  the  earliest  instance  of 
a  Christian  convert  in  Lydia — devout,  previously  in- 
structed, as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  one  who  knew  the  prophets  and  Moses,  and  be- 
lieved in  them.  A  word  from  Paul,  conveyed  by  the 
Spirit  into  Lydia's  heart,  kindled  therein  a  flame,  that 
now  glows  and  burns  as  bright  as  the  seraphim  around 
the  Throne,  and  will  do  so  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
second  instance  that  comes  before  us  is  the  jailer — a 
cruel,  barbarous  tormentor  of  his  prisoners,  steeped  in 
crime.  But  you  notice  that  whilst  the  Gospel  makes 
the  same  offer  of  the  same  pardon  to  the  devout,  the 
gentle,  the  affectionate  Lydia,  that  it  does  to  the 
cruel,  the  barbarous,  and  tyrant  jailer  in  the  prison  of 
Philippi,  yet  that  Gospel,  or  rather  the  Lord  of  that 
Gospel,  uses  different  processes  for  reaching  them ;  the 
process  being  fitted  to  the  character  of  the  subject  on 
whom  it  operates.  In  the  case  of  Lydia,  the  truth 
entered  like  the  soft  and  gentle  light  of  the  morning, 
penetrating  peacefully  and  gently  her  heart,  and  light- 
ing it  up  with  all  the  splendour  of  heaven.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  it  was  not  light,  but  the 
lightning  that  smote  his  heart.  It  is  not  the  gentle 
word,  gently  spoken  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  fre- 
quented by  the  dyers  of  purple;  but  it  is  the  crashing 
earthquake,  the  shaking  prison  walls,  the  breaking  of 
the  chains,  and  bolts,  and  locks :  showing  that,  while 
the  offer  is  the  same,  while  the  pardon  is  the  same, 
irrespective  of  the  moral  character  of  the  parties  pre- 
viously, that  one  process  is  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  Lydia,  another  process  in  the  conversion  o£  ^a  \s&sst 
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of  Philippi,  though  the  word  is  equally  instantaneous, 
and  the  acceptance  equally  complete.  And  so  it  has 
been  in  all  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  that 
different  processes  have  been  employed,  according  to  the 
character  of  them  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  them. 
But  the  position  I  would  illustrate  is,  that  true  faith, 
or  salvation  gratis,  or  pardon  just  as  you  are,  uncondi- 
tional, without  pledges  or  promises  of  any  sort  or  of  any 
kind,  is  necessarily  from  its  nature,  and  historically  as  a 
fact,  followed  by  the  practice  of  whatsoever  things  are 
pure  and  just,  and  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour  of 
love  are  twins  never  severed  in  the  same  heart:  in 
other  words,  that  altered  convictions  are  followed  by 
altered  sympathies  and  altered  practices.  I  quote  the 
instance  of  the  jailer  as  a  proof  of  it.  But  more  than 
this :  true  conversion,  wherever  it  takes  place— and  it 
may  be  the  work  of  a  minute,  or  it  may  be  the  process 
of  a  year — sets  itself  first  to  repair,  as  far  as  in  its 
power,  the  wrongs  that  it  has  done  before.  The  jailer 
of  Philippi,  the  moment  he  is  converted,  does  not  go 
and  pour  his  money  into  a  missionary-box,  or  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  preach  the  Gospel — which  would  have 
been  right,  very  proper,  and  very  useful — but  he  -sets 
about  repairing  the  wrongs  he  had  perpetrated,  as  the 
very  first  dictate  of  his  new  nature,  the  very  first  inspi- 
ration of  his  new  heart.  He  had  beaten  the  prisoners 
unmercifully;  he  now  binds  up  with  wine  and  with 
oil,  and  washes  their  wounds.  He  had  almost  starved 
them  in  the  prison;  he  now  entertains  them  hospit- 
ably at  his  table.  He  had  showed  them  all  the  feelings 
of  a  bitter  and  reckless  foe;  he  now  invites  them  to 
all  the  hospitalities  of  a  loving  and  an  affectionate 
friend. 
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We  thus  see  that  grace  in  the  heart  is  the  true  secret 
of  correctness  in  our  outer  conduct.  Law  may  restrain, 
but  law  never  can  regenerate;  fear  may  lop  off  the 
offshoots  of  evil — education  may  resist  the  growth  of 
appetites  and  passions,  but  the  grace  of  God  alone  can 
turn  the  heart  of  stone  into  flesh,  the  iron  vessel  into 
gold,  the  granite  rock  into  streams  of  sympathy  and 
tender  loving-kindness.  The  jailer  of  Philippi,  under 
the  influence  of  this  grace,  instantly  exhibits  those 
traits  and  characteristics  which  were  appropriate  to  his 
position ;  and  the  past  recollected  wrongs  he  had  done 
are  the  first  attempted  rights  that  he  endeavours  to 
adjust  before  God  and  before  man.  Now,  his  love  of 
them  as  brethren  whom  he  had  so  recently  restrained 
as  prisoners  is  interesting.  He  loved  them  as  brethren ; 
and  yet  more,  he  pities  them  as  sufferers.  There  is 
a  sympathy  that  we  all  have,  as  men,  to  all  mankind — 
there  is  a  love  that  we  all  have,  as  children  of  the  same 
Father,  with  those  who  are  our  brethren.  But  there  is, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  pity  that  we  must  feel,  if  we  be 
men,  and  that  becomes  holy  if  we  be  Christians,  towards 
our  brethren  when  they  are  afflicted.  And  far  better 
minister  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  naked,  and  the 
needy,  than  build  Bplendid  churches  or  endow  rich 
oratories.  When  they  are  summoned  before  Christ,  who 
are  saved  as  the  sons  of  God,  through  his  precious 
blood,  he  tells  them,  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  fed  me ;  I  was  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me."  But  he  does  not  say,  "  There  were  wanted 
upon  earth  cathedrals,  and  ye  built  them;  endowments 
of  churches,  and  ye  gave  them;  shrines,  and  ye  brought 
beaten  gold  of  which  to  make  them."  These  things  are 
not  religion;  they  have  no  value.    Nay,  t\*sfc  Q\^8&sx^ 

vol.  f.  Y 
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female  that  goes  to  the  East  and  washes  the  wounds 
of  the  wounded  brave,  gathered  as  wrecks  from  the 
field  of  battle,  does  a  nobler  work  than  those  senti- 
mental half-nuns  at  home,  who  embroider  beautiful 
slippers  for  the  priests,  altar-cloths  for  communion- 
tables, and  picturesque  carpets  for  the  floors  of  their 
sanctuaries.  One  tear  shed  over  real  suffering — one 
gentle  hand  ministering  to  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  oppressed — is  more  beautiful  before  God  than 
all  the  altars,  chapels,  shrines,  carpets,  altar-cloths  that 
you  can  pay  for  or  furnish  for  the  visible  Church. 
To  Christianity  we  are  indebted  for  our  noblest  chari- 
ties. In  heathendom  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
aged  and  the  destitute  poor — there  was  no  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  So  utterly  careless  about  the 
education  of  their  children  were  the  patricians  or  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  that  they  thought  a  Greek  slave  was 
a  good  enough  schoolmaster  for  a  nobleman's  child. 
There  was  no  education  then  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  you  will  find  that  just  in  proportion  as  Chris- 
tianity has  spread,  and  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
of  its  waves  with  which  it  has  washed  the  wide 
world,  have  been  the  number,  the  munificence,  and 
the  value  of  the  asylums,  the  hospitals,  the  charities, 
the  educational  establishments  provided  for  the  poor, 
the  afflicted,  the  hungry,  and  the  naked  of  man- 
kind. Oh,  they  that  would  strike  down  the  blessed 
Gospel,  little  know  that  the  rebound  of  their  successful 
blow  would  be  the  ruin  of  all  that  adorns  and  beautifies 
our  land !  That  man  who  would  sweep  away  this  reli- 
gion, little  remembers,  or  perhaps  he  little  cares,  that 
he  will  also  sweep  away  all  that  ministers  to  man's 
terrestrial  happiness   below.     Take   our  nation  as  a 
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whole,  with  sins  in  its  rulers,  sins  in  its  subjects, 
shortcomings  in  its  laws,  defects  in  their  administra- 
tion, wrongs  that  need  to  be  righted,  abuses  that  need 
to  be  reformed, — and  what  land  is  there  in  which 
the  ruler  must  sway  his  sceptre  so  gently,  and  the 
subject  gives  his  loyalty  and  obedience  so  heartily, — in 
which  our  homes  are  castles,  law  our  protection,  and 
where,  under  the  overshadowing  pinions  of  the  public 
peace,  we  can  lie  down  safely  at  night,  and  feel  that 
no  man  may  dare  to  intrude  upon  us?  With  all  its 
faults,  it  is  a  land  worthy  of  our  soldiers  fighting  for, 
and  for  its  subjects,  if  needs  be,  to  die  for.  And  what 
has  made  it  so  ?  Not  our  Saxon  metal  or  our  peculiar 
blood,  not  our  national  or  insular  position — admirable 
and  important  as  it  is — but  the  amount  of  living 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  millions;  and  where  living 
religion  has  not  penetrated  the  heart,  the  refracted 
and  reflected  light  of  it  civilizes  where  it  does  not 
sanctify  the  masses  of  mankind.  And  thus  we  shall 
ever  find  that  true  religion  is  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
of  all  that  adorns  the  world,  and  translates  the  world 
that  now  is  into  an  earnest  and  a  foreshadow  of  that 
bright  and  perfect  world  that  will  be. 

In  the  case  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  this  deliverance 
of  the  apostles,  this  attention  to  their  wants,  this  wash- 
ing of  their  wounds,  was  not  a  matter  of  calculation, 
nor  a  matter  of  expedience,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
change ;  but  it  was  impulse,  irresistible  and  impetuous 
instinct.  When  I  preach  to  you  about  giving,  or  when 
I  ask  you  to  aid  our  schools,  I  do  not  urge  you  to  do  it. 
If  you  be  not  Christians,  all  my  urging  will  be  of  no 
effect.  The  wind  beating  upon  the  granite  rock  wilL 
have  no  more  effect  than  urging  to  \)fc  ££Tietowa>  wA 
t2 
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charitable  will  have  upon  those  whose  hearts  are  hard. 
But  what  I  offer  is,  to  do  you  the  great  favour  of  telling 
you,  "Here  is  an  opportunity,  here  is  a  channel  in 
which  your  charity  and  munificence  may  run."  All 
that  the  minister  does  is  to  tell  you,  "  This  is  a  chan- 
nel " — to  submit  its  claims  and  excellences  to  you,  and 
then  say,  "Now,  you  are  Christians,  you  are  men;  let 
the  spring  of  charity  that  is  in  your  hearts  rise  and 
overflow,  till  the  hearts  of  the  distant  and  depraved  are 
refreshed  by  your  ministry."  When  the  jailer  washed 
their  wounds,  when  he  entertained  them  hospitably,  he 
did  what  he  could  not  help ;  it  was  his  new  nature  to 
do  so — it  was  the  very  impulse  and  inspiration  of  his 
heart  to  do  so.  He  proved,  what  every  Christian  will 
still  prove,  that  our  religion  is  not  a  cold  system,  an 
ecclesiastical  form,  an  empty  ceremony,  but  a  life,  a 
power  that  never  can  restrain  itself  whilst  there  is 
a  heart  to  be  gladdened,  or  a  wound  to  be  washed,  or  a 
sick  one  to  be  visited,  or  a  sorrow  to  be  stanched  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  children  of  men. 

I  do  not  deny  that  in  the  hearts  of  unconverted  men 
there  are  deep  springs  of  true  humanity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  could  select  a  man  who  does  not  even  pro- 
fess religion,  who  gives  most  munificently,  and  even 
sacrifices, — for  giving  superfluity  is  no  giving  at  all. 
You  must  be  just,  of  course,  before  you  are  generous; 
but  do  not  make  being  just  before  generous  to  mean, 
"  I  must  save  this  year  and  put  into  the  funds  5001. ; 
and  then  when  I  have  done  that,  I  am  just,  and  can 
afford  to  be  generous."  But  to  be  truly  generous  is  to 
put  yourself,  not  to  inconvenience  only,  but  to  give — 
not  superfluities  you  can  fling  away,  but  an  amount  that 
will  be  some  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  you,  in  order 
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to  benefit  your  brethren  of  mankind.  You  will  find  in 
men  who  have  no  religion  deep  springs  of  real  liberality, 
and  who  give  largely  to  every  claim  that  is  really  and 
truly  brought  before  them,  more  so  than  many  a  true 
Christian.  But  we  ought  always  to  take  difference  of 
nature  into  calculation  when  we  form  our  judgment. 
There  may  be  placed  upon  my  left  a  person  who  has  no 
religion  at  all,  and  professes  none,  but  has  a  heart  full 
of  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  human  wrongs  and 
griefs,  and  who  gives  most  munificently;  and  there  may 
be  upon  my  right  one  who  is  truly  under  the  influence 
of  the  grace  of  God,  but  who  originally  had,  before  he  was 
converted,  a  heart  as  hard  as  flint,  and  who  gave  then 
as  he  would  give  drops  of  blood  from  his  veins.  Well, 
the  grace  of  God  has  a  stupendous  work  to  accomplish 
upon  this  second  person ;  and  you  must  not  say,  when 
you  do  not  see  him  so  generous  as  the  other,  he  is  not 
a  Christian;  but  that  the  grace  of  God  has  an  im- 
mensity to  do  in  the  heart  of  the  one  before  it  can 
reach  even  the  level  at  which  the  heart  of  humanity 
of  the  other  has  arrived  without  that  grace  at  all. 
Constitutional  difference  must  always  be  taken  into 
your  estimate  when  you  are  judging  of  character. 
Just  as  a  sailor  always  takes  an  estimate  of  currents 
when  he  is  sailing  across  the  main,  or  takes  the  tides  as 
an  element  in  his  reckoning,  so  in  estimating  what 
grace  has  done  for  A,  and  what  left  undone  in  2?, 
and  what  has  made  B  differ  from  C,  you  must  always 
remember  their  original  peculiar  character;  there  may 
be  often  a  great  work,  a  sharp  struggle,  which  the 
world  cannot  hear,  but  very  real,  before  he  is  made  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  what  I  contend  is, 
that  whilst  the  natural  man  has  many  ttgria^  s& 
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humane  feeling  and  sympathy,  yet  in  the  hearts  of  the 
converted,  if  the  constitutional  character  be  in  both 
cases  the  same,  they  will  be  far  deeper,  purer,  and  more 
inexhaustible;  and,  what  is  more,  where  there  was  no 
spring  of  charity  before,  the  moment  that  the  heart,  like 
the  rock  in  the  desert,  is  touched  by  grace,  there  will  be 
a  spring  of  true  humanity.  At  midnight  that  jailer  was 
cruel,  hard-hearted,  unpitying;  .twenty  minutes  after  it, 
or  at  least  before  sunrise,  he  was  loving,  affectionate, 
overflowing  with  sympathy  and  with  love.  And  how 
delightful  is  it  when  this  character  of  the  jailer  em- 
bodied in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  a  figure  in  a  tale,  but  a  living  person  in  actual 
life !  How  desirable  it  is  that  we  should  show  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  world  should  see  and  be  constrained 
to  own,  that  the  grace  of  God  makes  nobler  characters, 
sinks  deeper  springs  of  humanity  in  the  heart,  and 
elevates  the  whole  tone  of  human  character,  and  warms 
the  whole  temperature  of  human  life  to  a  degree  to 
which  nothing  else  that  man  can  preach  or  prescribe 
can  ever  attain!  Show,  then,  to  the  world,  not  by 
ostentation,  but  by  quiet  living,  that  this  grace,  which 
has  made  you  to  differ  in  the  sight  of  God,  makes  you 
to  differ  mightily  in  the  sight  of  man.  Be  Sisters  of 
Charity,  without  hoods,  or  veils,  or  antique  dresses: 
these  are  not  the  symbols  of  charity,  but  hearts  that 
are  full  of  love  and  overflowing  with  loving-kindness 
before  God  and  before  man. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  jailer  in  his  converted  state 
was  evidently  gratitude.  Whilst  much  of  the  humane, 
much  of  the  religiously  compassionate,  was  in  that 
jailer's  heart,  there  was,  in  addition  to  that,  real  grati- 
titude  to  these  men.     He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  mal- 
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treated  them — he  had  placed  them  in  the  stocks;  but, 
now  that  these  men  returned  good  for  his  evil,  and  Ihus 
preached  to  him  the  way  to  heaven,  he  felt,  "  You  have 
ministered  to  me  spiritual  things ;  the  least  that  I  can 
do  is  to  take  you  into  my  home,  and  minister  to  you  in 
what  my  ministry  comprehends — temporal  things;" 
"  and  he  washed  their  stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and 
all  his."  And  the  Christian  under  the  grace  of  God 
gives  as  an  offering  what  the  Church  of  Rome  exacts  as 
a  sacrifice.  In  preaching  collection  sermons,  we  ought 
never  to  exact.  In  contributing  or  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  public  worship,  we  ought  never  to  dictate. 
A  tax  put  upon  any  Church  for  any  of  its  missionary 
movements,  is  so  like  Caesar's  policy,  that  it  seems  to 
me  incompatible  with  Christ's  word.  Whatever  Chris- 
tians do  ought  to  be  a  freewill  offering,  freely  rendered 
—not  a  miserable  sacrifice,  grudgingly  exacted  from 
them.  If  you  want  to  get  the  largest  collection  to 
any  good  object,  take  care  not  to  command,  to 
threaten,  to  urge — that  is  the  nearest  to  exacting  by 
force;  we  must  try  to  touch  those  inner  springs  of 
loving-kindness  that  grace  has  opened  in  your  hearts, 
that  you  may  ask,  in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  your 
bosoms,  that  mighty  question,  "  How  much  owest  thou 
to  thy  God?"  And  when  you  are  made  to  feel  obli- 
gation, by  the  Spirit  of  God  applying  it  to  your  hearts, 
then  you  will  regard  the  largest  offering  as  no  sacrifice, 
but  a  joyous  gift;  and  you  will  not  count  it  a  pain 
or  a  grief  that  there  are  so  many  collections  in  church; 
you  will  be  thankful  that  the  minister  has  the  honesty 
to  do  his  duty,  by  giving  you  so  often  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  all  that  is  good,  and  great,  and 
noble. 
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This  jailer  professed  outside  the  gaol  what  he  pro- 
fessed in  it ;  for  we  read  "  he  was  baptized."  But  what 
is  baptism  ?  Not  regeneration.  I  wonder  how  any  man 
with  his  senses  about  him  can  ever  assert  that  baptism 
with  water  is  regeneration  of  heart.  This  man  was 
converted  first,  and  then  he  was  baptized;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  baptized  at  all,  he  would  have  been 
still  regenerated.  He  was  not  baptized  in  order  to  be 
regenerated;  but  he  was  regenerated  in  order  to  be 
baptized.  And,  then,  what  is  baptism  ?  Simply,  I  be- 
lieve, the  outward  profession  before  the  Church  and  the 
world  of  the  inward  life  and  character  which  we  already 
possess — such  is  baptism  in  the  case  of  adults :  I  am 
speaking  of  it  only  in  that  aspect  And  if  people  would 
only  just  recollect  two  things,  they  would  never  admit 
into  their  minds  the  absurd  notion.  These  two  things 
are — first,  the  visible  Church,  composed  of  all  that  are 
Christians  indeed,  and  of  those  that  are  Christians 
only  in  name :  tares  and  wheat,  good  and  bad,  all 
baptized,  all  professing  Christ  together.  And  there  is, 
secondly,  the  inner  Church,  or  the  spiritual  and  true 
Church,  composed  of  all  that  are  chosen  in  Christ, 
washed  in  his  blood,  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  candidates 
for  his  eternal  joy.  Now,  baptism  admits  a  person 
into  the  outer  Church,  which  is  composed  of  good  and 
bad;  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  answering  to  it, 
admits  him  to  the  inner  Church,  composed  only  of  the 
good.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  communion  with  the  outer 
Church,  composed  of  good  and  bad;  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  signified  therein,  is  communion 
with  the  inner  Church,  the  company  of  all  the  truly 
regenerate.  Two  visible  sacraments  exist  for  the  outer 
Church — two  inner,  invisible,  but  spiritual  graces  for 
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the  inner  and  true  Church.  Baptism  by  water  is  often 
given  where  there  is  no  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  at  the  Lord's  table,  is 
often  done  where  there  is  no  eating  of  the  body  and 
drinking  of  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Baptism,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  jailer 
was,  just  what  it  is  in  our  case,  saying,  "I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel."  It  is  our  uniform  when  we 
become  enlisted  as  soldiers  of  the  great  Captain  of 
the  Faith.  Our  uniform  is  our  baptism.  And  hence 
in  the  early  Church,  when  persons  were  baptized,  they 
appeared  in  white  robeB,  to  denote  this  change.  That 
was  a  human  institution,  arising  from  a  great  fact — 
that  our  baptism  is  our  profession  of  the  truth.  If 
we  have  been  baptized  when  young,  we  hold  it  fast; 
if  we  are  baptized  when  adults,  we  do  the  same. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  I  was  baptized  yester- 
day or  baptized  thirty  years  ago:  I  have  the  same 
uniform,  by  holding  it  fast,  and  keeping  it  up  by  my 
consistent  profession  of  the  truth.  Such  is  what  bap- 
tism is,  and  what  baptism  means. 

And  then  I  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  when  he 
was  thus  baptized,  and  thus  hospitably  entertained  the 
apostles,  and  washed  their  wounds,  he  rejoiced;  and 
no  wonder.  Translated  from  darkness  into  light — from 
the  crushing  power  of  Satan  into  communion  with 
Christ,  and  to  the  freedom  of  God — conscious  of  his 
mighty  change,  sensible  of  a  new  heart,  new  hopes,  new 
sympathies,  new  joys,  new  impulses — is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  rejoiced?  And  notice,  his  joy  was 
instantaneous.  True  conversion  is  belief  in  Christ: 
having  found  him,  you  must  not  be  a  doubting,  sus- 
pecting, gloomy,  stumbling  believer,  but  a  re^\a\a% 
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and  a  happy  Christian.  Christianity  was  just  as  much 
meant  to  make  me  happy  upon  earth  as  it  was  meant  to 
make  me  happy  hereafter.  But  the  view  that  many 
people  have  of  religion  is,  that  it  was  never  meant  to 
make  us  happy — and  is  only  meant  to  make  us  safe. 
That  is  a  low,  grovelling  idea  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
meant  to  make  us  happy;  and,  through  making  us 
happy,  it  makes  us  holy,  as  accepted  in  Christ,  and 
found  in  him,  our  only  Saviour. 

Have  we  experienced  this  change  ?  Have  we  believed 
with  the  heart  on  Christ  Jesus  ?  If  we  have,  why  are 
we  sad,  why  cast  down,  why  afraid?  If  your  safety 
depended  upon  the  tenacity  of  your  grasp  of  Christ, 
you  would  perish  to-morrow.  But,  blessed  be  his 
Name !  it  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  his  grasp  of 
us.  "I  give  unto  you  eternal  life ;  and  none  shall  bo 
able  to  pluck  you  out  of  my  hand."  What  a  blessed 
thought  is  that ! — and  yet  that  is  true.  Yet,  alas  !  we 
hear  these  things,  and  we  let  them  slip  the  instant  we 
have  heard  them;  whereas  they  are  worth  feeding 
upon,  living,  embodying  here,  as  they  will  be  enjoyed 
hereafter. 

May  God  open  our  hearts  as  he  opened  Lydia's,  and 
change  our  natures  as  he  did  the  jailer's,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit;  and  to  his  Name  be  the  praise  and  the  glory, 
Amen. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


JESUS  THE  MESSIAH — PAUL  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE — CONDUCT  OP  THE 
JEWS — PAUL  SENT  TO  BERBA — PAUl/S  FEELINGS  ON  ENTERING 
ATHENS — EPICUREANS— STOICS — CHARACTER  OF  ATHENIANS — THE 
ALTAR  TO  AN  UNKNOWN  GOD — PAUL'S  ADDRESS — A  PAGAN  TRUTH — 
INTERRUPTION  OF   FAUL's  ADDRESS — SOME    CONVERTED. 


The  chapter  I  have  read  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  subtle  and  yet  Christian  oratory  con- 
tained in  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  if  not 
in  the  New  Testament  itself.  The  historical  facts  that 
led  to  the  speech  or  the  masterly  address  of  Paul,  are  conr 
tained  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter — namely,  that 
"  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  they  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  there  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews."  These  towns  are  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  on  the  western  end  of 
the  Euxine,  now  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  con- 
tending nations.  At  that  time,  they  were  first  visited 
by  St.  Paul  with  the  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  life,  and 
the  offer  of  the  elements  of  true  and  enduring  peace. 
Now,  when  Paul  found  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  he  did 
not  say,  because  it  was  a  synagogue  for  Jewish  worship, 
"  I,  a  Christian  minister,  ought  not  to  enter  in ;"  but, 
being  permitted  to  do  so,  he  was  too  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity ;  apparently  always  acting 
on  the  principle,  "To  the  Jew  first;  and  next,  and 
also  to  the  Gentile."  This  was  so  common  with  him, 
that  it  is  said,  it  was  his  manner.     And  when  he  went 
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in  unto  them,  "  he  reasoned  with  them  three  sabbath- 
days  out  of  the  scriptures " — entered  into  a  discussion 
with  them ;  "  opening  and  alleging  that  the  Messiah," 
— for  that  is  the  proper  idea, — "  that  the  Messiah,  or  the 
Christ,  according  to  the  scriptures  must  needs  have  suf- 
fered about  this  time  :"  for  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel 
were  run  out;  the  sceptre  was  departed  from  Judah ; 
Judaea  was  a  subject  province  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  must  be  fulfilled  in  him ;  and 
therefore,  that  this  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
reject,  but  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  that  very  Mes- 
siah promised  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  pledged 
again  to  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Ur,  and  showed  forth 
by  the  seeming  sacrifice  of  his  son ;  predicted  by  Isaiah, 
and  embodied  in  the  types :  that  very  Christ,  that  very 
Messiah,  is  this  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  consequence  of  this  discussion  was  what  always 
has  been  the  result  of  every  similar  one :  some  believed 
the  truth,  and  joined  the  fellowship  of  Paul  and  Silas ; 
and  among  those  specially  distinguished  for  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel,  not  only  here,  but  in  subsequent 
portions  of  the  chapter,  were  "  chief  women,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  4th  verse;  "honourable  women,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  12th  verse;  and  of  these  "  not  a  few."  It 
does  seem  remarkable,  that  woman  was  open  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  when  the  hardened  heart  of  man 
seemed  to  be  steeled  against  it ;  and  that  some  of  the 
most  splendid  trophies  of  Christian  grace  were  women 
of  all  ranks,  and  classes,  and  degrees,  both  in  Palestine 
and  throughout  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But,  singular  enough,  because  Paul  succeeded  among 
the  Gentiles,  where  you  would  have  thought  the  Jews 
could  have  no  rivalry,  these  very  Jews,  out  of  spite  to 
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the  truth — for  the  natural  heart  is  enmity  to  the  Gospel 
— stirred  up  the  basest  and  the  most  lewd  men  of  all 
the  city,  the  very  worst  and  the  most  depraved  Arabs 
of  that  day ;  and  these  made  an  uproar,  and  impeached 
the  conduct  of  the  household  of  a  Christian,  Jason,  who 
had  given  them  a  reception;  and  argued  that  these 
men,  Paul  and  Timothy,  and  the  Christians  united 
with  them,  had  done  what  they  must  have  had  gigantic 
power  to  do — they  had  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
The  accusation  was  evidence  of  the  depth  and  width* 
of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  though  its  absurdity  was 
sufficient  confutation  of  the  charge  that  was  made 
against  them.  At  all  events,  if  they  did  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  it  needed  so  to  be  turned.  The  world  had 
gone  downside  up,  and  Christianity  was  fitted  to  turn 
it  right ;  and  if  the  apostles  had  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  world  and  to  all 
mankind.  But  these  Jews,  to  show  their  enmity,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  extravagant  charge ;  they  said 
that  "  these  men  act  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Csesar." 
These  very  Jews  detested  the  domination  of  Csesar;  they 
hated  his  yoke ;  and  yet  they  seem  here  the  most 
devoted  serfs  and  subjects  of  Csesar ;  and  so  loyal  were 
these  Jews,  that  they  were  shocked  that  Paul  should 
preach  the  jurisdiction  of  another  King,  Jesus.  All 
this  was  arrant  hypocrisy :  they  detested  the  sceptre  of 
Caesar;  but  they  were  ever  glad  to  make  even  what  they 
detested  in  their  hearts  a  pretext  for  the  persecution  of 
men  whose  principles  they  detested  more,  and  against 
whom  they  would  move  every  engine  in  earth  or  in  hell 
that  was  likely  to  succeed  in  arresting  their  progress  or 
repressing  their  advancing  testimony.  "  The  brethren 
immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  ni^xt  >asfo 
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Berea ;"  and  there  again,  according  to  his  own  custom, 
he  came  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  preached 
But  when  he  preached  there,  they  showed  that  there 
was  among   them    an  election  according  to  grace ; 
and  that  if  many  were  hostile,  some  exhibited  a  very 
different  character;  "some  of  these  were  more  noble 
than  the  Jews  in  Thessalonica."    Now,  what  was  their 
nobility  ?     It  was  this  :  "  that  they  received  the  word 
spoken  by  Paul  with  all  readiness ;"  but  they  did  not 
receive  it  with  implicit  and  unquestioning  credence : 
"they  searched  the  scriptures,"  even  when  an  apostle 
preached  from  them,  "  whether  these  things  were  so." 
Now,  what  does  this  prove  ?   That  the  laity  of  that  day 
had  the  Bible,  and  read  the  Bible;  and  an  apostle  com- 
mends the  laity  because  they  searched,  as  an  apostle 
preached,  whether  he  preached  what  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  Moses,  and  in  the  Psalms.    And  if  surely 
the  laity  of  Berea  might  bring  an  apostle's  preaching  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  the  laity  of  Exeter,  or 
London,  or  Oxford,  need  not  hesitate  to  bring  even  the 
preaching  of  an  apostle's  successor — if  such  there  be — 
to  the  same  infallible  standard  or  tribunal  of  appeal. 
But  some  would  say,  "  Why,  the  result  of  this  exercise  of 
private  judgment  must  be  universal  heresy;  for  surely 
if  the  laity  are  to  bring  an  apostle's  preaching  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  test  all  by  God's  written  word,  the 
result  will  be  shocking  :  they  will  fall  into  divisions,  dis- 
putes, heresy.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment  has  been 
the  root  of  all  mischief."     But  the  record  is  very  differ- 
ent ;    the  historical  fact  proves  the  reverse ;  for  it  is 
added,  "  Therefore  many  of  them  believed."  What  there- 
fore ?  Because  they  searched  whether  these  things  were 
so  therefore  they  did  not  fall  into  heresy,  but  therefore 
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they  believed — "  many  of  them ;  and  honourable  women," 
who  were  so  audacious  as  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so  when  an  apostle  preached. 
"  Therefore  many  of  them  believed ;  also  of  honourable 
women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men,  not  a  few." 
I  ask,  can  you  have  a  more  decisive  evidence  than  this 
text  of  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  are  your  inestimable 
privilege ;  access  to  them,  your  indefeasible  right ;  and 
that  whosoever  he  be  that  preaches  to  you,  you  are  not 
to  accept  what  he  says  because  he  says  it,  but  be- 
cause it  bears  the  test,  and  shines  forth  the  very  wisdom 
of  God,  by  being  in  harmony  with  God's  written  and 
revealed  word  1 

We  then  read  that  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul,  after 
the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  stirred  up  the  people 
against  him,  and  conducted  him  to  Athens,  the  most 
illustrious  city  of  Greece,  not  merely  for  its  political 
greatness,  but  for  the  extent  of  its  learning,  the  polish 
of  its  people,  their  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  all  that  makes  a  people  illustrious  and  prosperous 
in  the  estimate  of  other  nations.  And  when  he  came 
to  Athens,  was  Paul  afraid  to  preach  the  crucified  Na- 
zarene  there  1  One  would  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  afraid  in  the  midst  of  Athens,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus  itself  and  by  the  Academus,  to  preach  to 
these  cultivated  spirits,  these  men  of  exquisite  aesthetic 
taste,  the  rude  fact  that  a  Saviour  had  suffered  on  the 
3TOSS  that  the  sins  of  men  might  be  forgiven.  When  he 
same  to  Athens,  what  was  it  that  first  struck  him? 
Ee  looked  at  it  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  light :  if  he 
lad  been  an  ordinary  traveller,  his  first  impression  would 
lave  been  admiration  of  its  Acropolis,  crowned  with 
amples  and  radiant  with  deities ;  or  its  wtaoola,  ^W 
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brated  over  all  the  world  for  their  philosophy ;  a  city 
called    "  the  eye   of  Greece,"   the   university  of  the 
world, — one  would  have  thought  that  even  he  would 
have  been  impressed  with  all  this.   But  no ;  "his  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him  because  he  saw  the  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry."     His  heart  was  so  entirely  in  its 
right  place,  that  he  felt  for  its  sins  for  more  than  he 
appreciated  its  architectural  magnificence  and  splendour.  • 
And,  "Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with 
the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the 
market" — where  philosophers  met— "with  them  that 
met  with  him."     Certain  of  these  philosophers  were 
the  Epicureans.     They  were  called  so  after  Epicurus, 
who  said  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  but  whose 
theory  was    excessively   corrupted    by  a  subsequent 
Epicurean  philosophy  that  said,  it  was  sensual  pleasure 
that   was  the   chief  good.     Epicurus  was  a   sort  of 
Materialist  or  Atheist,  believing  that  God  had  no  time 
to  give  attention  to  the  men  of  this  world;  and  that 
man's  greatest  duty  was  to  cultivate  that  which  would 
give  him  the  greatest  present  enjoyment.     The  Stoics 
were  called  so  from  stoa,  a  porch.     Their  philosophy 
taught  that  everything   was   determined   by   a  blind 
fatalism;    that   everything  that   happened  was   fixed, 
and  could  not  be  altered;  that  God  himself,  if  there 
was  a  God,  was  subject  to  the  decrees  of  fate ;    and 
that  it  was  the  highest   excellence  of  man,  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  not  to  weep  when  he  is  wounded,  not  to 
smile  when   he  is   delighted;    and   that   he  becomes 
great  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  cast-iron  or  granite 
— incapable  of  feeling,  insensible  to  impulse.     When 
Paul  met  with  them  they  ask,  as  they  gathered  up 
their  robes,  "What  will  this  babbler" — this  scatterer 
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.of  words  say? — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  it.  "Other 
some  said,  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods ;"  and  the  gods  that  they  thought  he  set  forth  were 
one  God  called  the  Resurrection,  and  another  God  called 
Jesus ;  so  gross  were  their  apprehensions  at  first  of  the 
doctrine  that  Paul  taught.  Well,  "they  took  him, 
and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus."  It  is  here  called 
the  Areopagus;  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  as  it  is  in  a 
succeeding  verse,  Mars'  hill, — they  took  him  to  Mars' 
hill,  where  the  Areopagus  stood;  "saying,  May  we 
know  what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest, 
is  ?"  They  thought  it  was  some  new  philosophy,  either 
more  excellent  than  their  own,  or  inferior  to  it ;  and 
therefore  they  said,  We  want  to  know  what  these 
strange  things  are  that  thou  bringest  to  our  ears. 
There  is  added  in  explanation  by  Luke,  the  writer  of 
the  Acts,  "  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which 
were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing ;"  translated  into  the 
speech  of  the  nineteenth  century,  They  spent  their 
whole  days  in  reading  newspapers,  anxious  to  hear  or 
tell  some  new  thing.  They  had  no  thoughts  about  the 
soul,  no  prospects  of  eternity  ;  no  deep  searchings  after 
what  can  truly  elevate,  ennoble,  and  sanctify  the  human 
heart.  All  they  wanted  was  the  excitement  of  novelty; 
and  the  newest  thing,  even  if  it  should  be  the  worst,  was 
to  them  the  most  intensely  interesting  and  exciting. 
Paul,  the  moment  that  he  got  the  opportunity,  which 
he  was  too  glad  to  have,  "  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars' 
hill,  and  said,  Ye  men  of  Athens" — that  was  the 
phrase  of  their  orators,  "AvSpcs  'AOrjvaZoi — "I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  This  is 
scarcely  a  correct  translation ;  it  strictVj  T£&d«\&,  ^taak 
vol.  v.  z 
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in  all  things  ye  are  particularly  given  to  veneration. 
It  is  a  compliment,  not  a  charge.  The  apostle  was 
too  shrewd  and  too  skilled  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart  to  commence  his  discourse  by  charging  them 
with  what  they  would  have  regarded  as  an  insult.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  person  wiser,  do  not  begin  your 
statement  by  saying,  "  You  are  a  fool ;"  or  if  you  wish 
to  make  a  person  enlightened,  do  not  begin  your 
speech  by  saying,  "  You  are  an  ignoramus;"  but  admit 
and  applaud  the  good  that  is  in  him,  and  turn  that  to 
the  inculcation  of  greater  good  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 
So  Paul  began  his  discourse,  not  by  saying,  "  Ye  are  too 
superstitious ;"  but  "  I  perceive  that  ye  are  extremely 
given  to  veneration."  And  the  evidence  of  this  is,  "  As 
I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  unknown  God."  The 
article  is  not  in  the  Greek ;  it  is  properly  rendered, 
"to  an  unknown  God."  And  now,  says  the  apostle, 
this  is  the  evidence  that  you  are  so  given  to  vene- 
ration— that  you  so  desire  to  have  something  to 
adore,  that  after  you  have  exhausted  the  calendar 
and  emptied  every  niche  of  its  idol,  and  found  a  niche 
for  every  god,  and  a  god  for  every  virtue,  and,  we 
might  almost  add,  for  every  vice,  you  have  been  so 
wearied  with  your  search  after  new  gods  to  expend 
your  love  and  veneration  upon,  that  your  last  altar 
you  could  not  get  a  god  for,  and  therefore  you  have 
erected  it  "to  an  unknown  God."  Well,  says  the 
apostle,  I  am  too  happy  to  teach  you  this  God  that  you 
do  not  know,  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  was  not  the  God  to 
whom  you  erected  that  altar,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  God 
who  will  so  command  all  the  worship  and  the  venera- 
tion of  your  hearts,  that  you  will  have  none  to  spare  for 
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idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  marble ;  you  will  love  him 
with  your  whole  heart,  and  your  whole  soul,  and  your 
whole  mind,  and  your  whole  strength.  And  then  he 
commences  that  masterly  discourse  addressed  to  the 
most  cultivated  audience  of  ancient  times,  free  from 
everything  like  abuse ;  and  yet  every  sentiment,  every 
sentence  contains  a  delicate  allusion  to  their  errors, 
and  an  exposure  of  these  errors  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  truths,  that,  if  accepted,  necessarily  dislodge 
them.  He  says,  "  God  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  That 
lesson  was  needful  for  the  Athenians — it  is  not  unneces- 
sary now ;  for  they  believed  that  God  was  only  in  their 
temples,  and  that  outside  of  them  were  philosophers, 
and  slaves,  and  men.  So  many  in  the  present  day  think 
that  prayers  can  be  heard  only  when  offered  on  con- 
secrated floors,  and  that  praises  are  acceptable  inly 
under  fretted  roofs.  This  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
old  heathen  superstition,  that  God  is  confined  to  and 
dwelleth  in  temples  made  with  hands;  whereas,  the 
magnificent  disclosure  of  revelation  is,  that  wherever 
a  worshipping  heart  beats,  there,  in  the  height  or  the 
depth,  is  present  a  God  to  hear,  to  answer,  and  to  bless. 
"Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  "  Neither 
is  he  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he 
needed  anything."  Paul  would  say,  looking  round  at 
Areopagus,  and  looking  down  upon  their  shrines, 
their  altars,  their  statuary,  their  magnificent  artistic 
creations, — he  would  say  to  them,  "  All  this  you  have 
done  to  express  your  sense  of  worship;  you  mean 
by  this  to  please  and  to  propitiate  God.  Ncfr,  GsA 
z  2 
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is  not  worshipped  with  men's  hands" — neither  swelling 
censers,  nor  ascending  incense,  nor  prostrations,  nor 
genuflexions,  nor  processions,  nor  any  outward  thing, 
constitute  true  worship.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  he  re* 
quires  that  they  that  worship  him  should  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth — "as  though  he  needed 
anything;  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  things ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men" — as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Jew; 
perhaps  you  know  it  by  my  accent ;  you  do  not  like 
my  country,  my  religion,  or  my  God.  But  do  not  forget 
this :  that  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  descended 
from  one  root ;  and  though  externally  they  may  seem 
to  differ,  substantially  and  essentially  they  are  one." 
Then  he  says,  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;"  and  this  he  quotes  from  their  own  writers — 
"  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said."  Now, 
some  very  fastidious  hearers  in  modern  times  would 
object  to  quotations  from  a  heathen  writer  in  order  to 
enforce  in  its  way,  and  in  the  direction  for  which  it  is 
quoted,  a  sentiment  of  the  speaker.  But  the  apostle 
Paul  was  not  so  fastidious;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt 
that  if  a  text  from  their  poet  would  prove,  not  the 
truth  of  what  he  stated  by  inspiration,  but  would  con- 
vince them  that  he  stated  nothing  so  novel  or  so  con- 
trary to  nature  that  at  first  blush  they  might  reject  it, 
it  would  be  a  mighty  triumph  gained  over  them.  Then 
he  says,  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at." 
That  expression  is  perhaps  too  strong ;  it  is,  "  God  has 
passed  over ;  he  has  not  visited  with  condign  punish- 
ment as  these  times  deserve ;  he  has  allowed  them  to 
work  out  their  own  ultimate  results,  as  these  results 
are  seen  in  the  abounding  superstition  of  your  age. 
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But  now  matters  are  altered.  The  fact  that  Christ  has 
died,  and  that  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  places  the 
whole  world  in  a  different  aspect,  and  casts  upon  men 
a  responsibility  and  a  weight  of  obligation  to  which  they 
must  have  been  strangers  before."  And,  says  Paul, 
"  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  but  the  half  of  Paul's  discourse, 
because  there  occurred  here  an  interruption.  "  When 
they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked" — evidently  they  interrupted  him.  Whether 
he  was  permitted  to  continue  the  discourse,  or  not,  we 
cannot  say  :  in  all  probability  he  was ;  but  the  sequel 
of  the  discourse  is  not  given ;  and  the  same  inspi- 
ration that  taught  Luke  to  give  the  opening  part  has 
authorized  him  to  omit  the  closing  part.  Some,  when 
they  heard  of  the  resurrection,  it  appeared  to  them 
so  novel,  so  monstrous,  so  extravagant,  mocked;  but 
"  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter." 
Now,  this  has  been  quoted  very  often,  as  if  it  were 
sarcasm ;  as  if  they  had  said,  "  We  will  listen  to  you 
some  other  day;  it  is  too  absurd;  it  is  too  bad;  we 
cannot  even  entertain  it."  But  such  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  it;  it  was  said  seriously,  solemnly.  Some 
mocked ;  but  others  said,  "  There  is  something  in  this ; 
we  should  like  to  hear  more  of  it ;  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  that  if  we  were  to  hear  it  all,  we  may  not 
give  it  a  reception  which  some  of  our  friends  and 
brethren  around  us  are  not  prepared  to  do." 

What  does  this  show?     That  even  in  Athens  God 
had  a  people;  and  Dionysius,  a  judge  of 'the  hi^he&i 
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standing  in  the  court,  and  Damans,  a  woman,  of  what 
character  or  class  is  not  stated,  and  some  others  with 
them,  believed  the  truths  preached  by  Paul ;  and  out 
of  Athens;,  the  university  of  the  world,  the  eye  of  Greece, 
the  emporium  of  all  that  was  cultivated,  great,  and 
learned,  God  brought  out  trophies  to  attest  that  Jesus 
is  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  his  word  everlasting 
truth. 
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This  chapter  contains  some  truths  that  are  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  states  to  us,  first  of  all,  that  there  is 
a  true  and  lasting  order  of  nobility,  to  which  every  one 
may  aspire,  and  the  honours  of  which  every  one  may 
wear.  It  declares  these  Bereans — for  it  alludes  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Berea — were  more  noble  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  who  had  rejected  the  apostle,  sought  to 
persecute  him,  assaulted  even  the  house  of  Jason,  and 
tried  to  raise  an  immense  tumult  among  the  people. 
In  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica  is  the  conduct  of  these  Bereans,  of  every 
grade,  and  class,  and  rank  in  that  city ;  who,  it  is  said, 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  Scriptures  whether  those  things  were  so  or 
not.  This  conduct  of  theirs  gave  them  a  patent  God 
alone  can  bestow,  and  man  cannot  degrade  or  take  away. 
They  are  selected  and  set  up  as  a  precedent  for  all  ages 
of  what  constitutes,  in  the  estimate  of  Heaven,  true  and 
lasting  nobility.  These  were  more  noble  than  the  others. 
Pride  debased  the  one;  humble  inquiry  dignified  and 
ennobled  the  other.  Ancient  and  venerable  Levites; 
all  that  ever  wore  a  crown  upon  the  head  or  held 
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a  censer  in  the  hand,  were  not  more  noble,  in  the 
judgment  of  God,  than  those  that  bowed  at  his  foot- 
stool, searched  his  blessed  revelation,  and  came,  by  his 
teaching  and  his  grace,  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
This  distinction  which  they  received,  this  true  nobility 
with  which  they  were  invested,  was  real.  All  the  dis- 
tinctions that  sound  so  musical  to  our  ears  in  this 
world,  and  appear  so  bright  in  the  blazonry  of  this 
age,  are  ephemeral,  transient,  short-lived;  but  this 
dignity  which  the  Bereans  earned  by  their  reading  and 
searching  God's  word,  is  lasting  and  real.  This  order  to 
which  these  Bereans  belonged  had  shields  on  which 
were  emblazoned  love,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  charity, 
and  lowliness  of  mind;  theirs  was  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  the  shield  of  faith;  their  feet  were  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace;  and  for  an 
helmet  they  had  the  hope  of  salvation.  To  them  the 
only  contest  was  which  should  do  the  greatest  good, 
give  to  their  blessed  Master  the  richest  glory,  and  be 
most  adorned  with  that  moral  grandeur  which  will 
brighten  when  all  earth's  greatness  has  passed  away 
like  a  shadow,  and  is  forgotten  for  ever. 

Into  this  order  of  nobility  the  lowliest  that  is  born 
under  earthly  roof-tree  may  rise;  and  to  a  participa- 
tion of  this  dignity,  the  very  humblest  upon  earth  may 
aspire.  Whosoever  in  this  world  searches  God's  word, 
while  he  listens  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to 
ascertain  whether  these  things  be  so — whoever  tramples 
down  prejudice,  and  preference,  and  passion,  in  order 
that  he  may  hear  God's  voice — whoever  prefers  truth, 
and  the  service  of  truth,  to  profit  or  to  pleasure,  or 
attraction  of  any  sort,  has  a  nobility,  and  receives  from 
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God  a  nobility,  that  dims  the  crests  and  outshines 
all  the  quarterings  of  ancient  heraldry ;  for  these  were 
noble,  not  ephemerally,  but  really  noble  indeed. 

Zacheus  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 
Among  these  Bereans  were  nobles  indeed:  they  were 
more  noble  than  the  noblest  inThessalonica,  because  they 
searched  the  Scriptures,  whether  those  things  were  so  ; 
and  therefore  many  of  them  believed.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  at  all  levels  those  distinctions  and  grades  that 
exist  in  social  life ;  but  I  mean  to  say,  it  sets  before  the 
highest  upon  earth,  and  the  very  lowest  upon  earth, 
a  dignity  greater  than  earth  can  give — a  star  brighter 
than  eye  hath  seen,  a  cross  that  is  real,  a  genealogy  that 
no  parchment  can  record,  a  hope  that  never  maketh 
ashamed.  This  distinction,  I  have  said,  is  real ;  it  is 
illustrious,  it  is  lasting,  it  is  given  by  God  himself,  and 
will  not  cease  when  time  has  ceased  to  flow. 

Having  seen  their  dignity,  let  us  ascertain  what  it 
was  that  was  the  ground  of  their  being  invested  with 
this  true  nobility.  The  ground  of  it  is,  that  "they 
received  the  word,"  spoken  by  Paul  and  Silas,  "  with  all 
readiness  of  mind."  This  clause  does  not  mean  that 
they  yet  believed  it;  it  is  simply,  they  listened  to  it 
with  all  willingness  to  be  taught — or,  as  we  should  say, 
with  all  teachableness — or,  as  Peter  calls  it,  "  received 
the  engrafted  word  with  all  meekness."  They  laid  aside 
every  consideration  of  the  birth-place  of  these  Jews,  of 
their  relations,  of  their  origin,  or  their  circumstances; 
they  gave  up  prejudice,  prepossession,  preference;  they 
heard  these  two  men  speak  something  nobler,  grander, 
more  comforting  than  they  had  ever  heard  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  philosophers  of  their  own  country;  and  they 
neard  them  make  claims  to  a  commission  &q\xl  <osA 
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himself,  to  an  inspiration  from  the  Fountain  of  truth. 
And  when  they  heard  all  this,  they  felt  they  were  not 
warranted  yet  to  believe  Paul,  as  if  Paul's  message  was 
divine;  but  they  were  commanded  at  least  to  give  a 
fair,  impartial  hearing  to  what  he  said,  and  to  test  his 
message  by  God's  written  word ;  and  if  it  was  true,  then 
they  were  bound  not  only  to  listen  to  it,  or  to  give  it  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing,  but  to  receive  it  into  their 
hearts,  and  to  live  in  it  and  live  by  it. 

Now,  when  any  one  comes  and  makes  a  statement  on 
authority  divine,  or  based  upon  a  book  that  is  divine, 
and  asks  you  to  listen,  you  are  bound  to  listen.  The 
least  compliment  that  you  can  pay  the  preacher  is  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  earnest  hearing.  Tou  are  not 
called  upon  to  accept  what  he  says,  unless  he  prove  it ; 
but  you  are  called  upon  by  your  position  on  every 
occasion  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing;  and  so 
far  to  develop  the  first  trait  in  the  Berean  character, 
by  giving  an  honest  hearing  to  the  sentiments,  or 
arguments,  or  statements  that  are  addressed  to  you. 
But  you  are  bound  to  do  more.  You  are  not  to  listen 
to  the  preacher  merely  to  hear,  and  then  retire  with- 
out questioning  whether  he  state  truth,  or  the  reverse; 
but  you  are  bound,  when  you  hear,  to  bring  what 
you  have  heard  to  that  infallible  test  which  alone  is 
the  criterion  of  the  true  or  the  false.  And  hence  the 
Bereans  not  only  gave  Paul  and  Silas  the  hearing  I 
have  referred  to— not  only  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind;  but  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily.  Now,  this  clause,  before  I  further  explain  it, 
leads  me  to  notice  that  these  Bereans,  being  laymen, 
had  the  Bible  in  their  hands;  or  how  could  they  have 
searched  what  they  were  not  permitted  to  possess  1    It 
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is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  apostles'  days  the 
hearer  had  the  Bible  in  his  hand  to  which  to  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement  made  in  his  hearing.  And 
you  will  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  they  must  have 
had  liberty  in  those  days  unquestioned  to  read  the 
Bible;  for  no  man's  shadow  was  cast  upon  its  page 
when  they  attempted  to  attest  what  Paul  said  by  what 
God  had  written.  They  had  full  liberty  to  possess  it, 
full  liberty  to  read  it.  There  was  no  censor  then  of  the 
press — there  was  no  Index  Prohihitorius  in  which  the 
Bible  could  be  put  It  was  not  an  interdicted  book, 
but  a  free  book,  and  an  open  book,  and  an  accesible 
book  to  all.  And,  more  than  that,  it  must  have  been, 
and  they  must  have  felt  it  to  be,  an  intelligible  book ; 
for  what  would  be  the  use  of  reading  and  searching 
what  they  could  not  understand  ?  and  how  could  they 
have  come  to  determine  whether  Paul  spoke  truth  or 
error,  if  they  could  not  understand  the  book  by  which 
they  were  to  test  what  he  said,  and  determine  whether 
it  was  truth  or  error  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  we  have 
the  lesson  here  that  they  regarded  the  Bible,  as  they 
searched  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.  It  is 
not  said  that  when  they  heard  Paul  and  Silas,  they 
went  and  asked  what  were  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
or  what  had  been  handed  down  in  the  synagogue; 
but  they  appealed  at  once  to  the  nearest,  the  readiest, 
and,  thank  God,  the  conclusive  test— God's  own  in- 
spired record.  They  seem  as  if  they  had  learned  then 
what  Paul  told  the  Galatians,  "  If  we  or  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  to  you  than  that  ye 
have  received,  let  him  be  anathema."  So,  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  Bereans  brought  an  apostle's  preaching 
to  the  test  of  God's  word,  it  is  the  duty  oi  Vfo&'tao&j  ^S^l 
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to  bring  the  preacher's  sermon  to  the  test  of  God's 
revealed  will  No  preacher  now  is  infallible,  no  preacher 
is  inspired :  his  mission  is  not  to  supersede  the  Bible, 
still  less  to  contradict  the  Bible ;  but  to  unfold,  and 
expound,  and  enforce  what  is  in  the  Bible.  And  if  the 
basis  of  all  that  he  says  be  not  in  that  book,  what  he 
says  cannot  edify  you  as  candidates  for  glory,  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers  seeking  a  better,  even  an  enduring 
country.  And  you  will  notice  too,  that  with  these 
Bereans,  when  they  tested  what  Paul  preached,  it  was 
not  the  pastime  of  an  hour,  but  the  labour  of  each  day. 
The  language  is,  " They  searched  the  scriptures  daily" 
You  remember  our  Lord's  prescription :  "  Search  the 
scriptures."  The  Greek  word  translated  "search"  is 
applied  to  a  mine — explore,  investigate,  dig  into  the 
Scriptures.  Now,  these  Bereans  searched  them — explored 
the  Scriptures  daily ;  it  was  not  a  glance  at  them,  but  a 
laborious  use  of  them.  And  if  these  Bereans  did  so 
when  the  Scriptures  were — what  1  Not  a  little  book,  such 
as  the  modern  Christian  can  put  in  his  pocket  and  carry 
with  him  to  church,  but  a  large  parchment-roll ;  a 
single  book  of  the  Bible,  the  prophet  Isaiah  alone, 
occupying  a  parchment-roll  probably  twice  the  length 
of  an  ordinary  church.  And  this  difficult,  unmanage- 
able document  these  people  searched  when  written, 
not  printed — they  searched  daily  to  ascertain  whether 
these  things  were  so  or  not.  If  they,  with  so  few 
facilities  for  study,  searched  the  Scriptures,  how  guilty 
shall  we  be  if,  with  all  the  facilities  that  modern  science 
and  improvement  have  placed  within  our  reach,  giving 
us  the  Bible  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  with  so  many 
comments  and  explanations,  accessible  to  every  one — 
how  responsible  are  we  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ! 
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Mark  the  result  of  this.  What  made  them,  in  the 
third  place,  truly  noble,  was  not  only  the  impartial 
hearing  they  gave  the  apostles,  not  only  their  daily 
searching  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things  were  so, 
but  the  result  they  arrived  at — "Therefore  many  of 
them  believed."  Now,  what  does  this  prove  to  us  ] — 
That  the  reading  of  God's  word  is  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation ;  and  that  inquiry  into  what  the  preacher 
states  in  the  light  of  what  God  has  inspired,  instead  of 
ending  in  scepticism  as  some  tell  us,  or  in  heresy  as 
others  tell  us,  ends  in  conviction  of  mind  and  conversion 
unto  God.  We  do  not  deny  the  use  of  preaching ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  most  precious,  most  instructive.  But 
we  protest  against  a  preaching  that  takes  the  place  of 
the  Bible,  supersedes  the  Bible,  or  contradicts  the  Bible, 
or  that  does  not  base  its  whole  weight  and  force  upon, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord."  True  preaching  is  not  the 
Bible  contradicted  nor  the  Bible  superseded,  but  the 
Bible  unfolded,  explained,  brought  home  to  every  man's 
bosom  and  business  as  a  source  of  edification,  instruc- 
tion, or  comfort.  And  we  see,  from  this  fact  of  their 
searching  and  inquiring,  and  conviction  and  conversion, 
that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  is  a  Christian 
duty.  Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devotion ;  taking 
what  the  priest  or  the  preacher  says  is  not  the  way  to 
be  made  wise  unto  life.  If  you  will  be  apostolical  in 
all  things,  do  not  forget  to  be  apostolical  in  this,  by 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  seeing,  as  they  did,  in  the 
apostles'  days,  whether  these  things  were  so  or  not ;  and 
the  result  of  faithful,  impartial,  prayerful  inquiry,  de- 
pend upon  it,  will  not  be  scepticism,  nor  yet  supersti- 
tion, but  living  and  real  religion.  No  honest  inquirer, 
no  impartial  searcher  of  God's  "woid,  erc«t  "\afc&s^\sv 
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scepticism  or  superstition,  but  the  very  reverse.  a  They 
searched  the  scriptures,  whether  those  things  were  so  ; 
therefore"— on  that  very  account,  and  because  they  did 
so— "  many  of  them  believed." 

Let  us  notice  here  another  fact  very  interesting. 
The  Scriptures  that  they  searched,  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you,  were  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  alone.  At  the 
day  when  Paul  preached,  probably,  not  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written ;  therefore  the  only  written 
Scriptures  then  in  existence  was  the  Old  Testament 
Well,  if  that  be  so,  what  does  it  show %  That  Christ  is 
so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  when  he 
was  preached  by  an  apostle,  the  outline  given  by  the 
prophet  brought  into  comparison  with  the  exhibition 
set  forth  by  an  apostle,  led  these  Bereans  to  see  that 
this  was  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers. 
There  is  but  one  Saviour  in  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
there  is  but  one  religion  from  the  beginning.  The  Old 
Testament  shows  it  dimly ;  the  New  Testament  reveals 
it  in  all  its  brilliancy.  But  you  will  notice  another 
interesting  thought  here ;  and  it  is,  that  not  only  were 
these  noble  persons,  some  of  them  Greeks,  and  some 
of  them  Jews;  but  some  of  them  were  "honour- 
able women" — ladies  of  rank  and  station  in  that  day. 
Now,  what  did  they  do  %  These  honourable  women 
searched  the  Scriptures,  whether  these  things  were  so. 
Now  it  happens,  that  in  a  very  celebrated  bull  issued 
by  a  Pope,  called  Clement  XIII.  in  the  year  1711,  it  is 
stated  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  women  is 
heresy,  a  heresy  to  be  reprobated  and  condemned  by  all 
Catholics  ;  so  it  is  stated.  But  you  see,  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  that  honourable  women,  as  well  as  others, 
not  onlv  had  the  Scriptures,  not  only  read  the  Scrip- 
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tares,  but  searched  the  Scriptures ;  and  had  what 
Clement  would  have  called,  in  that  day,  the  audacity 
to  bring  to  the  Scriptures  even  the  preaching  of  an 
apostle ;  and  not  one  of  these  honourable  women  would 
have  believed  Paul  till  he  had  proved  what  he  said  by 
appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  But  the 
result — so  little  dangerous  was  this  book  to  a  woman, 
so  little  did  it  lead  here  to  scepticism  or  to  infidelity 
— was,  that  these  honourable  women,  not  a  few  of 
them  believed,  and  believing,  were  saved  and  rejoiced. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  we  have  this  blessed  book,  that 
it  still  survives.  System  after  system  of  error,  evil 
after  evil,  have  beaten  against  it ;  but  this  celestial  for- 
tress still  stands ;  this  light-house,  founded  on  the 
rock,  still  shines  upon  the  sea,  and  guides  the  voyager 
to  a  haven  of  everlasting  rest,  and  peace,  and  repose. 
This  book  has  been  exposed  to  many  a  peril,  it  has  been 
environed  by  many  a  foe ;  but  it  has  withstood  every 
shock ;  it  seems  entrenched  in  the  omnipotence  and 
sentinelled  by  the  omniscience  of  God.  It  is  in  our 
hands  this  day  in  all  the  integrity  of  its  first  inspira- 
tion ;  not  a  clause  is  wanting,  not  a  verse  expunged, 
not  a  corruption  in  it.  We  have  it  in  space  so  small, 
in  a  shape  so  accessible,  at  a  price  so  trifling,  that  the 
very  poorest  may  have  it.  We  ought  to  be  indeed 
thankful  for  this.  Three  centuries  ago,  Rogers,  the 
celebrated  martyr,  was  burned  in  Smithfield  for  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  that  the  people  had  a  right  to 
have  God's  word,  and  it  was  their  duty  and  their  pri- 
vilege to  read  it.  What  a  change  has  passed  in  these 
three  hundred  years !  What  a  privilege  is  ours  this 
day,  that  we  can  each,  under  his  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
tree,  worship  God ;  and  each  man,  in  Ya&  owa.  Vsa^fe 
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wherein  he  was  born,  read  the  marvellous  thoughts, 
and  will,  and  word  of  the  Almighty.  Let  us  also,  in 
the  next  place,  prayerfully  study  this  book.  Let  us 
never  forget,  that  whilst  it  is  the  plainest  book,  whilst 
it  is  the  most  easy  to  be  understood,  whilst  it  is  so 
plain  that  in  all  essential  things  the  wayfaring  man 
cannot  err  therein ;  yet  to  be  to  us  saving,  to  be  to  us 
a  savour  of  life,  it  needs  the  Holy  Spirit  that  inspired 
the  Scriptures  in  the  outer  page  to  impart  the  Scrip- 
tures to  our  inner  heart,  that  we  may  believe  and  live. 
It  needed  not  only  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  Paul  to 
write  it,  but  it  needs  as  fully  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to 
inspire  our  hearts  savingly  to  believe  it.  It  is  as  great 
a  sin  to  think  you  can  understand  the  Scriptures 
savingly  without  the  Spirit  teaching  you,  as  it  is  to 
think  that  you  can  get  to  heaven  without  Christ's 
mediation.  A  true  Christian  seeks  to  get  to  heaven  by 
Christ  alone  ;  a  true  believer  seeks  to  understand  the 
Bible  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone.  And,  thank  God,  "  If 
ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  will  your  Father  in  heaven 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask  him." 
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PLACE  OP  PAUL  8  ADDRESS — TIMES  OP  IGNORANCE — THE  JUDGMENT- 
DAT — JESUS  THE  JUDGE— NATURE  OP  JUDGMENT — MANIFESTATION 
AND  FIXTURE  OP  CHARACTER — RUINED  ANGELS — THE  JUDGMENT- 
DAT   SUDDEN — TWO  CLASSES  ONLT   THERE. 


One  sentiment  in  Paul's  address  is  worthy  of  special 
illustration — "  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."    Acts  xvii.  31. 

I  gave  in  my  exposition  a  brief  analysis  of  that  most 
impressive,  appropriate,  and  instructive  address  preached 
by  Paul  from  Mars'  hill,  when  the  philosophers  of  the 
Academus  and  the  Stoa  constituted  his  learned,  and,  I 
might  add,  his  captious  auditory.  He  showed  them, 
and  told  them  in  the  clearest  manner,  amid  all  the 
proofs  of  the  high  degree  of  excellence  they  had  attained 
in  the  arts,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  statuary, — and 
from  the  brow  of  that  hill  he  could  see,  if  he  chose  to 
look  round,  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  heathen 
architecture, — that  these  arts,  and  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture, and  poetry,  and  painting,  and  music,  grew  up  in 
that  city  around  an  altar  on  which  remained  the  humi- 
liating inscription  "  to  an  unknown  God."  These  might 
adorn  or  they  might  conceal  the  altar  ;  they  could  not 
supply  its  want,  or  erase  the  inscription  that  truth  and 
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faithfulness  were  compelled  to  record  upon  it.  There 
was  something,  too,  very  august  in  the  fact — humbling 
to  heathen  philosophy,  but  glorifying  to  the  God  of  the 
Bible — that  a  barbarian,  as  they  would  call  him,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  taught  by  "  one,"  as  they 
said,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  should  come  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  Athens ;  and 
should  dare  to  utter  these  words  to  its  most  accom- 
plished philosophers  :  "  The  God  whom  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  him  I — a  Jew— declare  unto  you."  And  yet, 
when  these  words  are  read  this  day  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  experience,  we  feel  that  Paul  expressed  himself,  if 
anything,  too  softly,  not  too  severely,  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  these  words.  With  all  their  light,  they 
were  in  darkness ;  with  all  their  knowledge,  they  were 
ignorant ;  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  were 
in  the  highest  sense  fools;  and  only  an  ambassador 
from  Christ,  carrying  in  his  heart  the  love  and  light  of 
the  Cross,  could  convey,  or  was  able  to  convey,  to  these 
men  those  great  and  blessed  truths  which  are  contained 
in  the  sermon  that  he  preached  when  Mars'  hill  was 
his  pulpit)  and  the  masters  of  philosophy  his  auditory. 
He  told  them  that  this  God,  whom  he  preached,  was 
not  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  but  with  men's 
hearts.  They  thought  that  beautiful  architecture,  mag- 
nificent statues,  gorgeous  temples,  edifices  of  the  choicest 
Parian  marble,  were  the  expressions  of  true  worship. 
They  were  not  so ;  God  is  not  worshipped  with  the 
hand,  but  with  the  heart,  and  with  the  life ;  and  one 
living  heart  beating  in  true  love  to  God  was,  in  the 
estimate  of  God,  and  angels,  and  a  discerning  universe, 
a  nobler  spectacle  than  the  Parthenon  itself,  or  the 
choicest    monuments  of   heathen    architectural   skilL 
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And  then,  when  he  had  explained  to  them  all  these 
things,  and  told  them  that  their  "  times  of  ignorance," 
— no  word  could  have  been  said  more  gently,  and  yet 
no  word  can  have  cut  to  the  heart — "  God  winked  at." 
To  the  men  who  thought  Paul  ignorant,  and  themselves 
"  wise  men  ;M  ^i\oo-o<£oi,  "  the  lovers  of  ^tXoo-o^wt,  or  of 
wisdom," — to  them  he  said,  "  The  times  of  this  igno- 
rance, in  which  you  philosophers  have  lived,  God  has 
winked  at  ;w  not  winked  at  it  in  the  sense  that  he  would 
not  look  at  it  because  he  knew  it  was  wrong ;  but  has 
suffered,  not  visited,  with  the  penal  retribution  that 
they  deserved.  But  now,  he  says,  the  light  shines  upon 
your  threshold,  the  truth  now  is  resounding  in  your 
temples.  Your  responsibility  now  is  altogether  altered ; 
and,  therefore,  "  God  now  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent ;"  everywhere  they  are  welcome,  every- 
where they  are  commanded  to  do  so.  And  he  asks  you 
to  notice  what  I  tell  you,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
that  very  man  whose  cross  is  foolishness  to  you,  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jews ;  whom  he  hath  ordained  ; 
and  he  has  given  a  prophecy,  earnest,  and  pledge  of 
this,  in  the  fact,  that  he  h*th  raised  him  up  from  the 
dead,  and  constituted  him  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Judge 
of  all  flesh. 

Now  these  words,  with  which  the  apostle  concluded 
his  address  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  are  a  most 
clear  and  simple  announcement  of  the  certainty  and 
solemnity  of  a  judgment-day.  I  need  not  tell  those 
who  have  read  their  Bibles,  that  the  same  great  fact  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  but  under  varied 
imagery,  and  each  time  with  imagery  calculated  to 
give  a  very  impressive  idea  of  the  aublveatoj  «&&. 
aa  2 
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solemnity  of  that  dread  ordeal.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  31,  "  He 
shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other."  Then  he 
tells  us  again,  in  2  Thess.  i.  7,  "  To  you  who  are  troubled 
rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe  in  that  day."  In  very 
sublime  imagery  the  same  event  is  depicted  in  the 
prophet  Daniel,  where  he  says,  in  the  7th  chapter  at 
the  9th  verse,  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment 
was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the 
pure  wool ;  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued,  and 
came  forth  from  before  him ;  thousand  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand stood  before  him  :  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the 
books  were  opened."  You  have  the  same  event  de- 
scribed in,  if  possible,  yet  grander  imagery  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  xx.  11:  "I  saw  a  great  white  throne, 
and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and 
the  heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  another 
book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life  :  and  the 
Jead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
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in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them ;  and  they 
were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works." 
These  are  ancient,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  as 
applied  to  the  New  Testament,  modern  portraits  of  the 
nature,  the  accompaniments,  and  the  end  of  the  judg- 
ment-day. 

First  of  all,  let  us  notice,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  be  at  that  day  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  small  and  the  great.  "  The  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son."  And  in  the  picture  given  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  it  is  Christ  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory  ;  and  says  to  one  class,  "  Come  unto  me ;"  and  to 
another  class,  the  opposite,  "  Depart."  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  extremely  interesting  —  that  He,  who 
died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  should  sit  our  Judge  upon 
the  Throne.  He,  too,  is  singularly  fit  for  this  :  He 
knows  what  we  are,  not  by  the  inspection  of  Omni- 
science, as  God  only ;  but  by  having  entered  into  all 
our  condition,  having  tasted  our  sorrows,  having  been 
penetrated  with  all  our  sufferings,  and  acquainted  inti- 
mately with  our  griefs.  Surely,  it  must  appear  some- 
thing startling  when  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  seen  to  be 
the  Judge  of  all  flesh;  when  He  that  was  rejected  and 
despised  of  men  shall  summon  all  men  obsequious  to 
his  bar.  Once  he  stood  at  Pilate's  bar;  then  Pilate 
shall  stand  at  his  bar,  and  render  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  eviL  If  this  be  the  iact,  we  need  no  other 
proof— if  we  needed  any  other — that  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  what  in  our  hearts  and  conscieuofcfc  \re  \>^&ss^  *x& 
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on  the  clearest  grounds  we  can  otherwise  prove  him  to 
be — very  God  of  very  God.  If  God  be  not  on  the 
judgment-seat,  I  ask,  where  can  God  be  ?  If  there  be 
a  spot  in  the  universe  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  that 
demands  the  presence  of  Deity,  that  place  is  surely  the 
judgment-throne.  If  it  needed  a  God  to  create  the 
world,  if  it  needs  a  God  to  govern  the  world,  no  less 
need  is  there  for  a  God  to  inspect  and  judge  the  world. 
Can  a  human  being  with  any  delegated  powers  see,  and 
weigh,  and  estimate,  with  unwavering  accuracy,  the 
condition  of  all  flesh,  and  judge  absolutely  and  truly 
judgments  fliat  project  into  eternity  itself?  None 
but  God  can  do  so.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  God 
delegates  to  him  extraordinary  powers,  I  would  answer, 
God  cannot  delegate  Deity;  he  may  delegate  great 
power,  but  he  cannot  delegate  Omnipotence ;  he  cannot 
make  a  creature  Creator ;  he  cannot  make  the  created 
God.  And,  therefore,  if  it  needs  Deity  at  that  throne 
and  at  that  ordeal,  and  if  Christ  be  then  and  there  Judge 
of  all  flesh,  we  do  not  need  proof-texts,  though  these 
could  be  quoted  by  the  dozen,  to  demonstrate  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word. 

It  is  here  stated  by  the  apostle,  that  on  that  occasion 
"  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness."  It  will  not, 
at  that  day,  be  the  exercise  of  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
guilty,  but  the  dispensation  of  justice  and  of  judgment 
to  all.  Now,  it  is  the  indication  to  sinners  to  avail  them- 
selves of  grace;  then,  however  it  will  be,  the  adjudication 
of  the  destiny  of  all,  according  to  what  they  are  then  and 
there  found  to  be.  The  dispensation  of  grace,  which  is 
now,  is  creative  of  a  character  that  is  not ;  the  dispen- 
sation of  judgment,  which  will  be  then,  is  fixity  of  a 
character  then  found.     I  say,  aft.  ^tesfcirt,  ^owsfc  creates 
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a  character  that  nature  has  not;  but  this  judgment 
will  fix  a  character  that  has  passed  through  this  present 
dispensation.  At  the  judgment-day  there  is  no  water 
of  ablution ;  there  is  no  regenerative  process;  the  judg- 
ment-day is  simply  for  giving  the  fixture  of  eternity  to 
character  as  then  and  there  found.  "  He  that  is  unjust 
let  him  be  unjust  still ;  he  that  is  unholy  let  him  be 
unholy  still ;  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be  holy  still ;  he 
that  is  just  let  him  be  just  still."  The  judgment-day 
is  not  an  inquisitorial  process,  as  if  God  needed  to 
balance  evidence  in  order  to  arrive  at  just  results ;  but 
it  is  the  manifestation  of  character  just  as  that  character 
was  when  its  possessor  died,  and  the  righteous  appor- 
tionment of  its  retribution  to  the  satisfaction  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  the  wide  universe  itself;  so  that  it 
will  be  proved  at  that  day  that  God  was  just,  and  holy, 
and  merciful,  and  good ;  and  the  destinies  of  all  flesh 
will  be  fixed  irreversibly  for  ever. 

Then,  says  Paul,  a  pledge  and  an  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  this  resurrection  is,  that  "  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."  In  Scripture  Christ  is  said  to  have 
risen  by  his  own  power ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have 
quickened  his  body;  God  the  Father  is  said  to  have 
raised  him  from  the  dead ;  and  He  himself  says,  "  The 
hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation." It  is  therefore  plain,  that,  as  He  is  risen 
to  be  the  Judge,  we  shall  rise  to  receive  righteous 
judgment  at  his  lips.  And  what  a  solemn  gathering 
will  that  be,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound — that  is, 
when  the  voice  of  Christ  shali  reverberate  ^Qvu^L^Saa 
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graves  of  the  dead  and  through  the  homes  of  the  living, 
and  every  interstice  and  opening  of  heaven  and  earth 
shall  hear  and  feel  its  vibrations  1  What  a  solemn  hour 
will  that  be,  when  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  and  Nineveh, 
and  Tyre,  and  Rome,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Athens,  and 
London,  shall  pour  forth  their  buried  myriads  quickened 
with  new  life,  the  soul  and  body  re-united ;  some  pale, 
and  foreboding  a  doom  they  themselves  have  provoked; 
myriads  rejoicing,  lifting  up  their  heads  in  the  sunshine, 
and  anticipating  a  destiny  that  Christ  has  won  for  them 
at  that  day  !  Patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  priests  and 
Levites,  and  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  reformers 
and  martyrs,  and  small  and  great,  and  kings  and  sub- 
jects, shall  all  emerge  each  from  his  burial-place;  not 
one  shall  refuse,  not  one  may  decline  the  invitation. 
Pharaoh  shall  come  forth  from  his  stony  pyramid  just 
as  obediently  as  the  meanest  slave  comes  from  beneath 
the  canal  that  he  spent  his  life  in  excavating.  All  shall 
come  forth,  says  the  Saviour;  they  that  have  done 
good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation.  And  one  of 
not  the  least  terrible  spectacles,  at  that  day,  will  be  the 
presence  of  ruined  angels.  "  They,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  are  kept  in  chains  until  the  last  day."  At  that  day 
they  will  appear;  and  of  all  scenes  in  the  universe 
a  ruined  angel  must  be  the  most  terrible ;  the  fall 
proportionate  to  the  splendour  from  which  he  fell ; 
one  whose  whole  being  has  been  evil,  and  whose  only 
happiness  has  been  the  infliction  of  evil.  And  at  that 
day,  and  at  that  judgment-seat,  and  in  the  light  that 
shines  on,  and  is  reflected  from,  that  great  White 
Throne,  we  shall  see  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 
Things  that  were  obscure  shall  be  seen  clear  enough  ; 
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problems  that  we  could  not  solve  shall  be  solved  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  many  things  that  we  could  not 
see,  or  trace,  or  understand  ;  dispensations  complained 
of,  losses  here  and  exaltations  there,  that  we  could  not 
understand,  that  made  us  stagger  like  the  Psalmist  of  old, 
when  he  saw  the  wicked  prospering  on  the  earth,  will 
all  be  explained.  Here  we  see  a  link  or  two  of  the 
chain  in  the  deep  clear  water ;  but  we  neither  see  the 
first  link  nor  the  last ;  then,  every  link  of  the  chain, 
from  Paradise  lost  to  Paradise  regained,  shall  be  lumi- 
nous; and  we  shall  see  all  from  the  beginning;  the 
glass  broken,  and  in  the  clearest  light  we  shall  see  all, 
and  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  God  has  been 
what  his  word  declared  him  to  be — a  holy,  a  just,  a 
merciful,  a  loving,  and  a  gracious  God ;  and  even  when 
we  suspected  him  the  most,  he  was  least  entitled  to  our 
suspicions ;  and  when  he  was  most  clothed  and  covered 
with  cloud,  he  was  then  not  angry  with  us,  but  charging 
that  cloud  with  benedictions  to  go  forth  on  its  course, 
and  burst  on  those  who  are  their  subjects. 

When  this  event  shall  take  place  is  a  very  solemn 
and  a  very  important  inquiry.  All  we  know  is,  that 
every  year  brings  it  nearer.  Its  accompaniments, 
however,  are  very  clearly  and  vividly  described.  First 
of  all,  it  will  be  a  sudden  event.  In  the  midnight  of 
unbelief,  and  scepticism,  and  worldliness,  just  when  the 
greatest  number  are  saying,  with  the  greatest  emphasis, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming]  for  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were;" 
at  that  moment,  when  every  voice  that  is  lifted  up 
to  warn  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  be  treated  with 
scorn,  and  the  very  name  prophet  shall  be  the  very 
name  of  contumely  and  reproach — just  ttaT^ta&.$»&b. 
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in  this  great  truth  has  almost  failed  from  the  earth, 
a  sound  will  reverberate  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from 
earth  to  heaven,  "Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh!" 
When  he  came  first  to  suffer,  he  came  like  the  quiet, 
the  soft,  and  gentle  light ;  when  he  comes  to  reign,  he 
will  come  with  the  speed,  the  splendour,  and  the  flash 
of  the  lightning  itself.  When  he  came  first,  he  was 
despised,  rejected,  a  man  of  sorrows,  a  babe,  humble 
and  lowly;  when  he  comes  again,  he  will  come  in 
glory,  with  his  angels,  with  power  and  great  glory. 
This  event  will  be,  in  the  next  place,  not  only  un- 
expected and  sudden,  but  it  will  be  public.  When 
he  came  first,  a  handful  saw  him,  a  few  shepherds  came 
to  him,  three  distant  kings  heard  of  him  and  brought 
incense.  But  only  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  heard 
the  voice  of  the  angels,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
on  earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men."  But  when 
he  comes  the  second  time,  not  a  few  shepherds,  not  two 
or  three  wise  men,  but  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  that  pierced  him ;  and  all  flesh  shall  mourn  be- 
cause of  him.  And,  in  the  next  place,  this  event 
will  be  a  very  sublime  and  awful  one.  Sinai  blazing 
with  the  lightning,  trembling  with  its  thunders,  is  a 
very  dim  prefiguration  of  that  day  when  the  Lord 
cometh  forth  to  judge  the  earth,  and  to  wind  up  a 
drama  of  which  we  are  the  interested  persons,  and 
heaven  and  hell  contending  for  triumph.  At  that 
day,  too,  there  will  be  just  two  classes — they  that 
have  done  good,  as  the  evidence  of  the  right  state; 
they  that  have  done  evil,  as  the  evidence  that  they 
have  never  sought  or  found  that  state.  There  is,  there 
and  then,  no  intermediate  class,  too  good  for  ruin,  too 
bad  for  heaven ;  there  is  no  such  class  there.     There 
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are  those  upon  the  right  hand,  and  there  are  those 
upon  the  left  hand;  and  the  distinctions  of  earth — 
patrician  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  igno- 
rant— these  are  circumstantial  distinctions  that  were 
left  upon  this  side  the  grave.  Church  polity,  eccle- 
siastical names,  forms,  ceremonies,  are  all  good  enough 
for  this  world,  but  to  this  world  they  are  confined. 
Through  the  grave  only  two  classes  go ;  out  of  the  grave 
only  two  classes  emerge— saints  by  grace,  and  sinners 
by  nature.  And  these  two,  the  first  two,  the  two  dis- 
tinctions that  underlie  all  other  distinctions,  shall  be 
the  last  two  at  that  day.  And,  lastly,  there  are  but 
two  destinations :  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom ;"  and  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

And  therefore  the  apostle  says,  that  as  God  has  ap- 
pointed this  day,  and  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  he  calls  upon 
men  everywhere  to  repent ;  to  abjure  the  sin  that 
ruins,  to  accept  the  righteousness  that  saves.  Now 
sorrow  may  be,  by  grace,  repentance ;  after  the  judg- 
ment, sorrow  must  necessarily  be  remorse.  Repentance 
is  a  grace  Christ  is  exalted  to  give ;  remorse  is  the 
destiny  into  which  sorrow  unsanctified  and  sin  unfor- 
given  necessarily  precipitate. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  on  which  hand*  are  we  now? — 
Are  we  in  Christ,  or  out  of  Christ  ?  Are  we  adopted, 
or  not?  Are  we  believers,  or  not?  Is  our  trust  in 
him  ?  Can  we  say,  "  I  know  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
what  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day?" 
Have  you  committed  anything  to  him  ?  have  you  com- 
mitted your  souls  to  him  to  be  clothed  in  his 'righteous- 
ness, and  washed  in  his  blood,  and  saaiQi\,\fo&  Vj  \as> 
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Spirit?  Have  you  committed  your  excellences  and 
virtues  to  him  to  be  forgiven  ?  Have  you  committed 
your  wealth,  your  influence,  your  power,  to  him  to  be 
used  for  him,  and  by  him,  and  to  his  glory  ?  Are  we 
Christians? — not  geographically  so,  not  politically  so, 
not  sacramentally  so:  thousands  are  thus  Christians; 
but  are  we  Christians  in  heart,  in  deed,  and  in  truth,  by 
regeneration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  belief  in  Christ  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AQUILA  AND  PRISCILLA — PAUL  AND  HIS  GRAFT — LABOUR  18  HONOUR- 
ABLE— Paul's  preaching  amono  the  jrws — rpfbots  op — oppo- 
sition OP  JEWS — GALLIO'S  INTERFERE  NOB  —  PAUL  LEAVES  FOR 
SPHBSUS  —  APOLLOS — OPPORTUNITIES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  EARLY 
CHURCH— ESTIMATE  OF    GALLIO — INDIFFERENTISM — REASONS  OF. 


After  Paul  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  truly 
eloquent  and  impressive  terms  which  we  studied  in  a 
previous  reading,  he  left  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
wisdom,  not  only  in  Greece  but  in  the  world,  and  came 
to  Corinth,  a  city  of  a  very  depraved  and  abandoned 
character.  It  seems,  that  in  that  city  he  found  a  Jew 
named  Aquila,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  were  exiles 
from  Rome  under  an  imperial  decree ;  and  who  found 
in  Corinth,  which  was  a  province  of  the  empire,  that 
shelter  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the 
capital.  And  it  seems  that  Paul,  because  he  was  of  the 
same  craft,  abode  with  them,  and  wrought  at  this  occu- 
pation, which  was  also  theirs — namely,  that  of  tent- 
making.  The  explanation  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  in 
Judaea,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  in  the  provinces  asso- 
ciated with  Judaea,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  to  be  taught 
some  trade  by  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  they  might 
earn  their  livelihood  honestly  and  respectably.  Paul, 
you  recollect,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  first-rate  lin^uist^  ^opa3s&R& 
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with  all  the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  skilled  in 
all  the  casuistry  of  his  own  country  and  of  his  own 
party;  and  yet,  in  connexion  with  this,  though  a  man 
of  distinguished  family,  though  a  man  of  accomplished 
learning,  he  did  not,  like  some  people  in  modern  times, 
find  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  learn  a  trade  by  which 
to  work  with  his  hands  when  he  came  among  a  people 
where  his  learning  would  not  be  appreciated  or  bring 
the  means  of  support  to  himself.     This  was  common 
among  the  Jews;  so  much  so,  that  amongst  some 
of  the  Jewish  writings  you  will  find  the  Eabbis  dis- 
tinguished by  their  trades  that,  learned  as  they  were, 
they  had  been  taught  when  they  were  young.     For 
instance,  you  will  find  such  names  as   "Rabbi  the 
shoemaker ;"  "Rabbi  the  tailor;"  "Rabbi  the  builder;" 
showing  that  some  of  these  learned  Rabbis  had  learned 
a  trade  in  order  to  earn  their  bread  thereby  when 
circumstances  necessitated  it.     Now,  what   does  this 
teach  us,  if  we  need  to  be  taught  at  all  ?     That  nothing 
is  more  honourable  than  trade,  nothing  more  dutiful 
than  labour ;  and  that  the  man  who  earns  his  bread, 
and  pays  his  way,  and   owes  no  man  anything  but 
to  love  one  another,  can  lift  up  his  head  amid  the 
peers  of  any  realm  >  for  an  honest  man,  if  not  "  the 
noblest  work  of  God,"  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  human  kind.     Trade  is  not  dishonourable ;   poverty 
is  not  dishonourable ;  but  sin  always  and  everywhere 
is  so.     Paul  therefore,  coming  to  this  city,  where  he 
had  no  friend  that  could  either  minister  to  his  wants 
or  help   him — for  the    whole   city  of    Corinth   was 
hostile   to   him — had   recourse  to    tent-making,   the 
trade  which  he  had  learned  when  he  was  young ;  and 
though  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  though 
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inspired  what  he  was  to  teach,  yet  he  is  an  instance  of 
this  important  truth,  that  God  never  works  a  miracle 
where  man's  means  are  adequate  to  the  supply  of  his 
necessities.  And  rather  than  expect  a  miracle  to  feed 
him,  Paul  the  apostle,  the  learned  pupil  of  Gamaliel, 
descends,  if  such  you  choose  to  call  it,  to  work  at  a 
trade  in  order  that  he  might  live  thereby. 

Then  we  read  that  while  he  worked  at  his  trade  as 
a  tent-maker,  he  did  not  let  that  supersede  his  loftier 
mission  as  an  apostle  and  ambassador  of  Christ ;  for 
"  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath."  While 
he  worked  on  the  week-day  in  making  tents,  he  reasoned 
on  the  Sunday  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  "  he  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks" — 
that  is,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the 
fathers.  "  And  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and 
blasphemed" — the  result  that  he  met  with  is  an  encou- 
ragement, therefore,  to  those  whose  preaching  is  not 
successful  still  to  persevere — Paul  did  not  cease  to 
preach,  but  "  shook  his  raiment," — the  symbolical  act 
of  an  Eastern  or  of  a  Jew ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have 
told  you  the  Gospel,  I  have  told  you  your  responsibi- 
lities ;  if  you  will  not  accept  the  offer  of  everlasting 
life,  the  fault  will  not  be  mine,  for  I  have  fully  taught 
you  ;  but  the  fault  will  be  upon  your  own  heads.  You 
seem  hopeless  and  hardened ;  I  cannot  waste  my  time 
while  there  are  other  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  and 
ready  to  be  cut  down."  "  He  therefore  departed  from 
the  synagogue,  and  entered  into  a  certain  man's  house, 
named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God,  whose  house 
joined  hard  to  the  synagogue."  And  we  read  that 
"  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed  on 
the  Lord  with  all  his  house ;  and  many  of  the  Gorix^ 
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thiaus  hearing  believed,  and  were  baptized."  Whilst 
many  of  the  Jews  blasphemed  and  opposed  the  apostle, 
many  others  believed  and  accepted  the  Gospel.  Now, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  address  the  Gospel  still 
to  the  Jews )  or  why  should  Gentiles,  as  many  Gentiles 
do,  so  often  say,  "  We  have  no  faith  in  a  Jew's  con- 
version ;  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  Jews  ? "  It  is 
true  that  many  have  turned  out  deceivers;  but  it 
is  not  true  that  there  is  not  an  election  according  to 
grace ;  for  some  of  the  most  devoted  and  spiritually- 
minded  men  of  the  day,  both  here  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  converted  Jews.  Because  some 
blasphemed  in  the  apostle's  days,  he  did  not  rush  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  are  gone,  but  went  and  preached 
to  others ;  and  he  found  his  reward  in  the  conversion 
of  many,  though  he  had  previously  been  pained  and 
grieved  by  the  blasphemy  of  a  few. 

While  Paul  was  at  the  house  of  Justus,  and  had 
been  successful  in  teaching  Crispus,  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  said,  iC  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak, 
and  hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much 
people  in  this  city.  And  he  continued  there  a  year 
and  six  months,  teaching  the  word  of  God  among  them.'' 
You  thus  see,  that  whilst  he  was  working  in  the  making 
tents  for  shelter  as  a  tent-maker,  and  thus  earning  his 
bread,  he  did  not  make  that  an  apology  for  doing 
nothing  for  the  service  of  his  Blessed  Master.  Just 
let  those  who  are  engaged  in  toil  from  Monday  till 
Saturday — and  some  are  almost  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed by  its  pressure — think,  if  they  may  not  find 
now  and  then  an  opening,  an  opportunity,  when  they 
may  turn  the  talent  that  they  have,  whatever  that 
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talent  may  be,  to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  to 
the  comforting  of  the  sorrowful,  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Paul  could  work  six  days  a-week 
at  tent-making;  and  yet  on  the  Sunday  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  enjoying  privilege  by  hearing  the  Gospel, 
if  such  might  be  within  his  reach,  but  he  spent  it 
in  preaching  that  Gospel  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  it. 

We  read  next,  that  when  Gallio  was  deputy  of 
Achaia — thus  proving  that  this  province  was  under 
Roman  jurisdiction — the  Jews  made  insurrection  against 
Paul.  It  was  very  sad  that  those  that  ought  to  have 
known  better  were  the  first  opponents  of  Paul.  And 
they  said,  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God 
contrary  to  the  law."  Now,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
law  in  that  place?  Why,  the  law  was  Paganism,  or 
the  worship  of  heathen  gods;  and  yet  these  unprin- 
cipled Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  destroy  Paul, 
who  were  taught  by  their  own  law  to  hate  idolatry, 
pleaded  that  the  established  religion  of  the  country  was 
idolatry,  and  that  Paul  was  very  guilty  in  preaching 
the  worship  of  one  God  against  that.  You  see  how  far 
men's  passions  and  prejudices  will  carry  them  when 
they  let  go  principle  and  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty. 
When  Paul  began  to  open  his  mouth  to  vindicate  his 
cause,  it  seems  his  statement  was  cut  short  by  Gallio 
taking  a  view  of  the  matter  that  you  might  expect  to 
be  entertained  by  a  heathen  Roman,  a  man  of  good 
sense,  a  man  acting  judicially  from  the  bench.  He 
said,  "  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong" — if  the  law  were 
violated,  or  if  a  great  crime  were  committed — "then, 
0  Jews,  it  would  be  reasonable  that  I,  as  a  magistrate, 
should  interfere.     But  if  it  be  a  question  oi.  ^ot^a  ^&&. 
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names" — the  expression  "names"  evidently  originated 
from  Paul's  constantly  preaching  this  name,  the  name 
of  Christ  the  only  Saviour — "  and  of  your  law" — which 
he  thought  it  was — then  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  he 
no  judge  of  such  matters."  As  much  as  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  theologian  ;  I  am  not  competent  to 
pronounce  doctrinally  upon  questions  which  I  have 
really  not  studied ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  a  mere  theo- 
logical question,  the  bench  of  a  magistrate  is  not  the 
place  at  which  you  ought  to  appear."  This  was  very 
sensible  and  very  just ;  "  and  he  drave  them" — not  the 
language  of  violence,  but  merely  told  them  to  depart 
and  be  gone — "  from  the  judgment-seat."  Well,  "  then 
all  the  Greeks,"  it  seems,  "  took  Sosthenes ;"  these  were 
probably  not  Greeks  strictly  so  called,  but  what  were 
called  Hellenistic  Jews ;  that  is,  Jews  born  in  Greece, 
who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  and  were  under  Grecian 
jurisdiction ;  just  as  we  have  in  England  Jews  who  are 
really  Jews,  but  yet  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  England.  The  Jews  in  England 
would  be  called  Anglican  Jews,  and  on  the  Continent 
French  or  German  Jews ;  and  in  those  days  Jews  living  in 
the  Greek  provinces  were  called  Hellenistic  or  Greek  Jews, 
in  opposition  to  the  pure  Jews  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem. 
These  took  Sosthenes,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, but  converted,  once  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  Then 
the  statement  is  made,  "  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things."  I  do  not  know  that  Gallio  deserves  the  blame 
that  some  people  are  disposed  to  give  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  heard  sermons  preached  upon  the  text, 
"  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;"  and  in  which 
apathy  or  indifference  to  religion  in  professors  was 
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highly  reprobated.  The  conclusion  was  just;  but 
whether  the  premises  fully  warrant  it  is  another  thing. 
He  was  a  public  magistrate ;  he  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere unless  there  was  a  distinct  acousation  laid  before 
him  with  witnesses  to  prove  it,  and  he  called  upon 
judicially  to  determine  the  matter.  If  Sosthenes,  when 
beaten  by  the  base  Greeks,  had  appealed  to  Gallio,  and 
Gallio  had  been  called  upon  to  decide,  then  I  think  his 
conduct  would  have  been  not  apathy  to  religion,  but 
undutifulness  to  his  office  as  a  magistrate.  But  he 
could  not  have  anything  of  apathy  to  religion  when  he 
did  not  know  what  religion  was ;  he  had  probably  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  he  had  probably  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus.  All  that  he  knew  was,  that  there  was 
a  great  quarrel  among  a  number  of  low-minded  Jews, 
who  were  strangers  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  city 
of  Corinth,  and  that  they  were  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves; and  if  they  complained  to  him,  and  brought 
a  distinct  charge,  then  he  would  examine  it;  but  if 
they  chose  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  beat  one 
another,  and  be  satisfied  with  beating  one  another 
without  complaining  to  him,  he  felt  it  was  not  his 
province  or  his  function  to  interfere.  It  is  therefore 
not  that  Gallio,  being  a  Christian,  was  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity ;  but  that  Gallio,  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  took  no  notice  of  things  that  did 
not',  as  he  thought,  come  legitimately  within  his  juris- 
diction. Though  this  may  take  away  this  passage  from 
a  frequent  application  of  it,  yet  we  must  always  inter- 
pret Scripture  according  to  the  clear  and  obvious 
meaning  of  that  Scripture,  and  not  to  subserve  a  pur- 
pose, or  to  support  a  doctrine,  or  because  that  parti- 
cular interpretation  is  contrary  to  that  irt&fti  «fe&\&& 
bb2 
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to  us  to  be  right  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  he  was  personally  indifferent  to  all 
religion. 

We  then  read  that  Paul,  after  this,  tarried  there 
a  good  while,  and  then  sailed  thence  into  Syria,  and 
took  with  him  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  having  performed 
a  vow  which  he  had  made — probably  in  things  cere- 
monial, becoming  all  things  to  all  men — and  came  to 
Ephesus,  and  left  them  there.  And  the  moment  he 
came  to  Ephesus,  the  first  place  he  entered  was  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  seem  then,  however, 
to  have  been  more  liberal  than  they  are  now ;  for  when 
a  stranger  Jew  entered  into  a  synagogue  then,  he  was 
allowed  to  say  anything  on  religious  matters  that  was 
conducive  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  ;  and  hence, 
a  Christian  Jew  had  always  access  to  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. Now-a-days,  however,  for  a  Christian  Jew  to 
enter  the  synagogue  is  not  so  common ;  and  in  many 
countries,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  permitted.  We 
read  next,  that  "  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  born  at 
Alexandria" — which  was  the  capital  of  the  greatest  and 
acutest  acquirements  of  the  age — "  an  eloquent  man, 
and  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This 
man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  being 
a  devoted,  fervent  man,  "  he  taught  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord;  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John," — evidently  half  instructed  in  Christianity.  "And 
he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue."  And  then, 
what  took  place  ?  It  is  said  that  "  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
took  him,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly."  Now,  here  was  a  Christian  female 
made  the  instrument  of  the  instruction  of  this  eloquent 
and  gifted  man  in  the  way  of  tlaa  Lord.     She  did  not 
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go  into  the  synagogue  and  preach,  which  would  have 
been  unbecoming  and  unscriptural  to  a  woman;  but  she 
did  what  was  far  more  efficient — she  spoke  with  him, 
and  talked  with  him  in  private.  And  such  teaching, 
gently  and  kindly  given,  would  penetrate  the  heart  like 
the  dews  that  descend  from  the  skies ;  while  the  more 
fervid,  powerful,  eloquent  preaching  of  her  husband 
Aquila  might  have  altogether  failed  in  instructing  and 
enlightening.  One  of  the  most  interesting  inferences 
that  we  gather  from  this  blessed  book  is,  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  for  everybody  that  had  a 
word  of  truth  to  speak,  and  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
it.  And,  depend  upon  it,  if  we  only  felt  more  the 
influence  of  Divine  grace,  and  understood  our  privileges 
better,  we  should  find  more  frequent  opportunities  than 
we  now  see  of  saying  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  need 
it ;  and  if  a  word  in  season,  "  behold,  how  good  it  is  !M 
I  must  recur  to  Gallio.  I  have  stated  that  it  had 
been  said  in  defence  of  Gallio,  that  there  was  not  im- 
plied in  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  apathy  to  all 
religion ;  but  it  does  seem  that  there  was  at  least  an 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  that  religion  which  pro- 
fessed to  come  from  God,  and  submitted  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  origin ;  and  to  which,  as  unfolded  by  its 
advocates,  and  exhibited  in  their  lives,  he  ought  to  have 
given  more  decided  deference  than  he  seems  to  have 
given  on  this  occasion.  When  the  Jews,  the  most 
bitter  and  acrimonious  opponents  of  the  apostles, 
brought  Paul  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  charged  him 
with  persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 
law ;  and  when  Paul  opened  his  mouth  to  say  some- 
thing on  his  own  behalf,  Gallio  said  to  the  Jews,  "  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  wrong" — that  is,  of  ixM^ot^toj 
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— "  or  wicked  lewdness"— or  some  profane  conduct— 
"  0  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with 
you ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  some  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  some  flagrant  crime,  I,  as  a  magistrate,  ought 
to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  would  have  done  so  if  such 
conduct  had  been  proved  before  my  judgment-seat  to 
have  been  committed  by  Paul  or  by  any  other.  But 
he  adds,  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  words 
and  names" — that  word,  the  Gospel ;  that  name,  how- 
ever, the  only  name  given  among  men  whereby  we  can 
be  saved — "and  of  your  law."  And  then  he  says, 
"  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters."  And  he 
drove  them  from  the  judgment-seat.  It  does  seem 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  heard  Paul;  that  he 
ought  to  have  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  if 
he  showed  symptoms  of  fanaticism,  or  of  folly,  or  of 
imposture,  he  might  have  stopped  him,  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  presence.  But  to  hear  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  the  infuriate  Jews,  and  not  to  listen  to  the 
apology  that  Paul  was  ready  to  present,  seems  certainly 
an  indifference  to  fair  play,  an  insensibility  to  what 
became  a  judge,  not  to  speak  of  an  individual,  on  such 
momentous  and  engrossing  questions.  But  to  show 
still  further  that  there  was  more  than  mere  insensi- 
bility, that  there  was  a  coldness  of  heart  about  him,  we 
find  that  the  Jews  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue;  not  a  Christian,  not  the  Sosthenes 
spoken  of  before  as  a  Christian,  but  some  one  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  Here,  at 
least,  was  a  breach-  of  the  peace ;  a  party,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  convictions,  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.     Gallio  ought  to  have 
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taken  cognizance  of  this ;  but  the  statement  is,  that  he 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  Now,  the  inferenoe 
we  draw  from  this  is,  that  he  was  also  what  he  has  been 
often  popularly  represented  by  many  expositors  to  be 
— the  perfect  type  of  that  cold  and  callous  insensibility 
to  all  that  relates  to  God,  to  the  soul,  to  eternity,  to 
duty,  to  morality,  to  the  future,  to  the  present,  which 
has  become  a  proverb  almost  for  atheistic  apathy.  "  He 
cared  for  none  of  these  things/' — none  of  these  impor- 
tant things,  these  precious  and  vitally  interesting  things, 
— he  cared  for  none  of  them ;  he  did  not  think  them  worth 
while.  Whether  this  be  a  just  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Gallio  or  not,  there  are  many  persons  in  this  pre- 
sent age  to  whom,  if  you  speak  of  the  soul,  of  God,  of  the 
Bible,  of  missions,  of  doing  good  to  mankind  by  making 
them  acquainted  with  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
peace,  they  will  say,  "  That  is  religion  ;  that  belongs  to 
religious  people.  I  do  not  feel  any  interest  in  these 
things ;  I  do  not  value  them,  I  do  not  think  them  of 
any  real  importance."  Now,  such  persons  are  guilty, 
not  merely  of  great  sin,  but  they  are  guilty  of  scanda- 
lous indifference ;  because  to  be  furious  against  Chris- 
tianity is  consistent,  to  be  enthusiastic  in  its  defence  is 
consistent,  but  to  be  anything  between  is  sinful  incon- 
sistency. There  is  no  position  we  can  take  up  and  hold 
with  reasonable  propriety  between  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  truth  and  the  enthusiastic  hatred  and  proscription  of 
it.  I  will  show  you  why ;  because,  if  this  book,  the 
Bible,  be  not  truth,  it  is  the  most  wicked  imposture 
that  was  ever  palmed  upon  mankind.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  writers  of  it  were  deceived ;  they  assert  that 
they  saw  things  that  were  supernatural ;  that  they  did 
things  that  were  supernatural ;  that  they  were  inspired 
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by  God  to  say,  to  speak,  to  act,  to  heal,  and  to  do  many 
wondrous  works ;  and  that  the  lessons  contained  in  this 
book  were  not  reached  by  man's  wisdom,  but  revealed 
from  heaven  by  God  himsel£  Now,  if  this  be  not  true, 
no  language  is  strong  enough  with  which  to  brand  such 
wicked,  blasphemous  conduct.  And  therefore  you  can- 
not take  a  middle  position ;  either  you  ought  to  burn 
the  Bible,  to  forsake  all  connexion  with  it  and  its  claims 
and  its  pretensions  altogether,  or  you  ought  to  take  it 
to  your  heart,  to  read  it,  to  learn  it,  to  love  it,  to  live  it, 
and  to  look  for  joy  and  happiness  through  the  way 
which  it  reveals.  Between  loving  the  God  of  the  Bible 
with  all  the  heart,  and  hating  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
with  all  your  heart,  there  can  be  no  intermediate  place 
of  consistency.  If  they  do  not  speak  truth,  they  are  the 
greatest  blasphemers ;  if  they  do  speak  truth,  apathy 
is  not  the  least  of  all  crimes  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
in  reference  to  eternal  things.  Hence  the  language 
employed  by  the  apostle :  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect,"  not,  as  some  read  it,  reject,  but  "  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  ?" 

Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  makes 
people  thus  indifferent  to  the  highest  claims  and  the 
very  highest  interests.  First,  it  may  be  the  condition 
of  him  who  was  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm, — the  believer, 
if  I  may  use  th6  apparent  inconsistency,  in  no  God ; 
"  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart,  No  God."  If 
a  person  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
God,  of  course  he  never  can  listen  to  the  pretensions  of 
any  party  whatever  bringing  a  message  from  Him  in 
whose  very  existence  he  does  not  believe.  An  Atheist — 
one  who  has  brought  himself  to  the  diseased  condition  of 
concluding  there  is  no  God — can  have  no  anxiety  about 
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a  judgment-seat,  no  fear  of  a  futurity,  no  sense  of 
responsibility ;  and  therefore  he  must  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  This  is  the  just  consequence  of  his  creed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Atheist,  who  professes  to  be  so, 
is  more  troubled  about  fears,  and  spectral  shadows,  and 
dread  forebodings  of  the  future,  than  any  man  upon 
earth,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  no  God.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
see  the  grounds  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
God;  but  you  never  can  have  peace  unless  you  can 
prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  God. 
It  is  one  thing  to  object  to  the  grounds  on  which  we 
assert  there  is  a  God ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have 
reached  a  definite  and  clear  conviction  that  there  is  no 
God.  But  if  you  say,  "  I  have  reached  that  conclusion," 
you  put  yourself  up  as  God ;  for  all  that  you  can  justly 
say  is,  "  I  have  not  found  out  or  traced  the  footprints 
of  a  God ;"  and  you  must  be  very  blind  to  say  this. 
But  how  do  you  know  that  the  very  place  that  you 
have  not  explored  may  not  be  the  picture  and  the 
revelation  of  God  ?  If  you  could  visit  all  space,  if  you 
could  traverse  all  heights  and  descend  into  all  depths, 
and  inspect  minutely  every  atom  and  inch  of  the  infinite 
universe,  and  then  come  back  and  say,  "  There  is  no 
God,"  there  would  be  something  like  force  in  that; 
you  have  investigated  all  space,  and  you  have  not  found 
a  trace  of  a  God.  But  who  could  investigate  all  space  ? 
Only  He  that  is  omniscient  and  omnipresent ;  and  the 
very  effort  by  which  you  try  to  prove  there  is  no  God 
is  practically  setting  up  yourself  as  God,  omniscient 
and  omnipresent.  The  truth  is,  it  never  can  be  proved 
there  is  no  God ;  the  utmost  that  any  one  can  say  is, 
"I  have  not  met  with  an  evidence  of  God,"  and  it 
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requires  a  great  deal  of  face  and  force  of  infidelity  to 
say  so.  Examine  the  machinery  of  your  own  body ; 
explore  the  recesses  of  your  own  mind ;  study  a  blade 
of  grass,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the  wing  of  an  insect,  the 
habits  of  an  animal ;  the  sea,  or  the  earth,  the  lake,  the 
river;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  all  these  things 
made  themselves.  If  you  met  with  a  watch  in  a  desert, 
and  that  watch  going,  and  pointing  out  the  very  hour 
of  the  day,  would  you  ever  dream  of  thinking  that  the 
watch  wound  itself  up,  arranged  its  own  machinery, 
and  set  itself  going  ?  No.  Or  if  you  saw  a  ship  with 
full  steam  on,  beating  the  ocean,  would  you  ever  dream 
that  the  ship  made  itself,  arranged  its  own  machinery, 
and,  indebted  to  nobody  for  assistance,  set  out  on 
its  own  travels,  unaided  and  undirected  by  man  ? 
How  much  more  irrational  is  it  to  conclude  that  this 
august  machinery  the  world,  this  beautiful  organization 
the  human  frame,  made  itself  1  Of  all  foolery  upon 
earth,  the  worst  is  the  foolery  of  him  who  ventures  to 
say,  "  No  God."  All  nature  tells  him  it  is  a  lie ;  for  all 
heights,  and  all  depths,  and  all  time,  and  all  space,  pro- 
claim clearly  and  emphatically,  "  There  is  a  God." 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  another,  who  may  be 
very  indifferent  to  anything  connected  at  least  with 
revelation ;  that  is,  the  person  that  we  call  the  Deist ; 
who  goes  a  step  beyond  the  Atheist,  believes  in  a 
God,  but  does  not  believe  that  God  has  ever  given 
a  revelation  of  himself.  The  Atheist  is  stupid  enough 
when  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  "  No  God ;"  the 
next  to  him  in  stupidity  must  be  the  man  that  con- 
cludes there  is  a  God,  but  believes  that  that  God  has 
never  made  himself  known.  I  can  see  he  has  made 
himself  known  in  creation ;  but  that  something  has 
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happened  to  it  which  has  blasted  it,  and  defaced  the 
beautiful  inscriptions  with  which  it  was  once  covered. 
And  when  we  lost  the  knowledge  of  God,  would  it  not 
be  strange  if  he  has  given  us  no  revelation  1  The 
strange  thing  is,  not  that  God  has  given  us  a  reve- 
lation of  his  mind,  the  Bible ;  but  the  strange  thing 
would  be  that  he  had  never  given  a  revelation  of  him- 
self! Can  you  conceive  a  father  who  would  not  let  his 
family  know  anything  about  what  they  are,  how  they 
are,  and  whither  they  are  going  ?  And  can  we  suppose 
that  the  great  and  good  Father,  the  universal  Father, 
has  made  us,  and  seen  *us  go  wrong,  and  sees  us  now 
stumbling  and  going  wrong,  and  yet  has  never  con- 
descended to  tell  us  we  are  wrong,  or  to  reveal  to  us 
the  right  way,  or  to  give  us  one  glimpse  of  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  feels  towards  us  stray  sheep  who  have 
wandered  far  from  home?  It  does  seem  to  me  not 
the  difficult  thing  to  believe  in  the  Bible  as  God's  book ; 
but  the  difficult  thing  to  believe  that  God  has  kept 
silence  for  six  thousand  years,  and  never  told  those 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  communication 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  and  the  way  by  which  we  can 
rise  to  it.  Those,  however,  who  believe  that  there 
is  no  Bible,  or  that  the  Bible  that  pretends  to  be  so 
is  not  divine,  of  course  have  peace — a  sort  of  peace. 
They  do  not  believe  its  threatenings,  its  warnings,  its 
promises ;  and  therefore  they  have  not  peace,  but  quiet ; 
not  the  calm  of  the  Christian,  but  the  insensibility  of 
the  sceptic. 

There  is  a  third  class  that  may  be  very  careless  about 
divine  things ;  the  men  that  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  put  their  whole  case  into  the  keeping  of  the  priest. 
If  a  person  can  once  reach  this  conclusion,  which  is  qua 
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of  the  great  charms  and  attractions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  ;  namely,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  trust  my  priest  with  my  soul ;  as  I  trust  my 
physician  with  my  illness,  my  lawyer  with  my  lawsuit 
— if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  this,  you  give 
yourself  no  more  trouble :  the  priest  transacts  the 
whole  business,  manages  the  whole  concern;  takes 
care  of  you  when  you  forget  yourself,  and  is  making 
out  a  sure  and  safe  landing  for  you,  however  storm- 
tossed  you  may  be  in  this  present  world.  But  if  the 
priest  should  not  be  faithful,  or  if  he  should  not  be 
willing,  or  if  he  should  not  be  able,  or  if  he  should  have 
no  authority,  what  a  tremendous  stake,  what  a  terrible 
risk !  You  may  have  peace ;  but  it  is  "  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace."  The  Christian  alone  can  say, 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  and  that  he  is  able 
to  keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that 
day."  Can  you  apply  that  language  to  the  priest? 
Can  you  thus  trust  in  him  1  You  ought  not  if  you  do ; 
for,  if  so,  you  are  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed,  you  are 
trusting  to  a  bowing  wall,  you  are  seeking  living  water 
from  a  broken  cistern  that  can  hold  none. 

I  have  given  these  three  classes  as  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  feel  indifferent  towards  divine 
things.  I  may  mention  another  class — those  who  think 
that  it  is  no  matter  upon  earth  what  they  think ;  that 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end  if  they  only  are  sincere  and 
do  their  best.  To  say  it  is  no  matter  what  one  thinks, 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  it  is  no  matter  what  one 
does.  For  what  are  thoughts  ?  The  roots  of  actions. 
As  Scripture  says  most  justly,  "  As  a  man  thinketh,  so 
is  he."  Our  thoughts  determine  our  deeds ;  our  ima- 
ginations colour  our  conduct.     Nothing  is  done  in  the 
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outer  world  that  has  not  first  been  concocted,  elaborated, 
and  discussed,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  soul.  It  is  of 
importance  what  you  think ;  it  is  of  consequence  what 
your  thoughts  are ;  and  to  conclude  that  it  is  no  matter 
what  you  think,  is,  disguise  it  as  you  like,  to  conclude 
it  is  no  matter  what  you  do ;  and  only  will  you  see  the 
error  of  your  conclusion  when  your  conduct  is  animad- 
verted on  by  others,  or  brings  you  within  the  reach  of 
that  law  which  cannot  take  cognizance  of  thoughts,  but 
does  take  cognizance  of  acts — the  law  of  man.  And  as 
to  the  sincerity  with  which  you  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  is  no  defence.  Paul  was  sincere  when  he 
persecuted  the  Christians ;  many  a  pope  has  been 
sincere  when  he  pronounced  what  he  thought  infallible 
decrees.  To  be  sincere  is  so  far  a  very  pleasing  trait ; 
but  the  sincerity  with  which  you  hold  an  error  does 
not  make  the  error  truth,  or  prevent  the  consequences 
of  the  adoption  of  that  error.  You  sincerely  believed 
a  glass  of  prussic  acid  to  be  wine ;  but  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  prussic  acid  are  not  arrested  because  you 
were  sincerely  convinced  it  was  wine,  or  your  sincerity 
does  not  turn  the  prussic  acid  into  wine.  The  sincerity 
makes  one  pity  you ;  but  it  does  not  make  the  error 
become  truth.  Again,  there  are  some  who  are  very 
unconcerned  about  eternal  things,  who  live  in  apathy, 
because  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  their  belief.  A  very  clever  ancL 
talented  statesman  published,  some  years  ago,  the  senti- 
ment, "  A  man  is  no  more  responsible  for  his  creed  than 
he  is  for  the  colour  of  his  skin" — a  monstrous  conclu- 
sion !  Is  he  not  responsible  for  what  he  believes  ?  If 
he  be  not  responsible  for  what  he  believes,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  what  he  does.     I  have  shown  tha  vwti- 
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mate  connexion  between  conviction  and  conduct;  and 
if  there  be  no  responsibility  for  our  conclusions,  there  is 
no  responsibility  for  our  conduct.  But  will  society 
admit  that  f  You  will  soon  find  it  will  not.  We  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  conclusion;  but  we  are 
responsible  for  the  steps  we  took  to  avert  a  wrong  con- 
clusion, or  the  steps  we  deliberately  did  not  take  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  infidel's 
conclusion,  "  No  God,"  that  ruins  him ;  but  it  is  his 
guilt  in  not  giving  as  much  time  to  the  investigation 
of  that  momentous  question  as  he  gave  to  the  reading 
of  his  ledger,  or  to  the  making  out  of  a  Christmas  bill 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  devote  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a  little  piece  of  mechanism,  or  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  than  they  ever  devote  to  the 
most  momentous  and  stirring  topic  that  relates  to  God, 
the  soul,  eternity  ?  You  are  responsible  for  not  taking 
steps  to  ascertain  what  is  truth;  you  are  responsible 
for  not  devoting  time  and  investigation  to  the  claims  of 
truth ;  and  if  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  ultimate 
convictions  you  come  to,  most  surely  you  are  for 
what  you  did  not  do  to  avert  a  wrong  conclusion,  or 
to  arrive  at  a  just  and  a  true  one. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  some  of  the  reasons  of  that  apathy 
which  was  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  magistrate  whose 
history  is  thus  briefly  laid  before  us.  Is  this  apathy 
very  common  in  the  things  of  this  world  ?  WiU  not 
our  own  conduct  in  this  world  condemn  us  ?  Is  the 
politician  insensible  ?  Does  he  feel  no  interest  in  the 
problems  that  are  submitted  to  him  ?  He  is  full  of 
absorbing  thoughts  about  his  policy,  his  plans,  his 
associates,  or  those  that  can  co-operate  with  him ; 
everything  that  relates  to  the  things  of  Caesar  has  a 
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deep  and  a  weighty  place  in  his  heart.  Then  how  is  it 
that  we  should  be  so  deeply  interested  in  the  things  of 
Caesar,  and  yet  so  indifferent  about  the  things  of  Christ? 
The  merchant  is  deeply  interested  in  his  gains  and  his 
losses ;  in  his  prospects  of  success,  or  in  the  possibilities 
of  failure.  Is  it  not  strange  that  he  is  thus  interested 
in  his  earthly  enterprises,  and  yet  insensible  in  his 
heavenly  and  eternal  one  ?  The  student  of  science,  of 
the  arts,  of  literature,  studies  late  at  night,  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  be  a  master  in  that  which  is  his 
favourite  study;  will  he  be  so  concerned  about  things 
that  perish  in  the  using,  and  be  indifferent  about  those 
things  that  endure  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Let  us  take  care 
lest  it  shall  be  recorded  of  us  that  in  all  that  related  to 
this  world,  to  our  sovereign,  to  our  country,  to  arts,  to 
science,  to  literature,  to  politics,  to  trade,  to  commerce, 
we  were  most  intensely  interested;  but  in  all  that 
relates  to  God,  to  the  soul,  to  the  judgment-seat,  to 
eternity,  "  we  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  Let  us 
take  care  lest  this  world  shall  appear  at  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  testify  against  us,  that  in  earthly  things  we 
were  all  excitement,  energy,  and  zeal,  and  only  in 
eternal  things  were  indifferent  and  careless.  ' 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  9, 10. 


CORINTH  PROVERBIALLY  CORRUPT — GOD  HAD  A  PEOPLE  IK  IT- 
ELECTION — A  PRACTICAL  TRUTH— NECESSITY  OF  DIVINE  POWER- 
EPISTLE  TO  THE   CORINTHIANS. 


"  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  a  vision, 
Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace  :  for 
I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt 
thee  :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  Acts  xviii. 
9,  10. 

These  are  most  precious  words.  Corinth  was  one  of 
the  most  profligate  capitals  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was 
a  great  commercial  metropolis,  extremely  wealthy,  of 
large  population,  and  its  worship  as  well  as  its  daily 
life  was  marked  by  all  that  could  disgrace  a  city  or 
degrade  a  people.  It  had  temples  outwardly  magnifi- 
cent, but  worshippers  within  deeply  debased,  degraded, 
and  vile.  In  Jerusalem  Paul  encountered  the  bigoted 
Jew,  in  Athens  the  captious  philosopher,  in  Corinth  the 
debased  voluptuary  and  the  vicious  sensualist.  He 
had  in  the  first  the  opposition  of  bigotry,  in  the  second 
the  opposition  of  learning,  and  in  the  last  the  oppo- 
sition and  the  enmity  of  vice.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in 
which  he  might  meet  with  the  greatest  success.  If  facts 
did  not  guide  us,  we  should  suppose  that  not  in  Corinth, 
nor  in  Athens,  but  most  probably  in  Judaea  he  would 
make   the  greatest  way.     But  where  we  might  have 
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promised  the  greatest  results,  there  he  had  the  least 
success ;  and  where  all  seemed  ostensibly  against  him, 
there  he  educed  the  richest  triumphs  and  most  nume- 
rous trophies  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Paul  was  well 
acquainted  with  Corinth — he  knew  well  its  bad  charac- 
ter :  a  Greek  verb  derived  from  Corinth  camo  to  signify 
to  play  the  profligate — its  very  name  was  a  proverb  for 
all  that  was  depraved ;  and  when  Paul  thought  of  this, 
he  instinctively  recoiled,  as  if  it  were  utterly  impossible 
to  bring  out  one  convert  from  so  vile  and  unclean  a 
people.  While  he  thus  hesitated  and  shrank  in  despair, 
a  voice  opened  the  heavens — "  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak, 
and  hold  not  thy  peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee ;"  and,  startling 
announcement !  for  which  Paul  was  not  prepared,  "  for 
I.  have  much  people  in  this  city,"  even  in  this  city 
which  you  shrink  from  entering  because  of  its  profligacy 
and  its  crimes. 

This  statement,  "I  have  much  people  in  Corinth," 
seems  a  very  remarkable  one;  it  needs  explanation 
in  order  to  apprehend  fully  its  drift  and  its  import. 
God  cannot  have  meant,  when  he  said  so,  that  there 
were  in  Corinth  numbers  of  enlightened  and  converted 
Christians.  No  ambassador  before  Paul  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  it ;  there  is  no  evidence,  from  Gallio  on 
the  bench  to  the  humblest  beneath  his  jurisdiction,  that 
any  one  had  received  a  portion  of  God's  holy  word; 
there  was  no  probability,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Paul, 
that  there  was  a  single  Christian  family  in  Corinth  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  God's ;  still  less 
a  large  multitude  that  might,  in  any  sense  that  we 
can  see  at  first,  be  pronounced  to  be  the  people  of  God. 
What,  then,  can  we  understand  by  this  expression^ 

vol.  v.  0  0 
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Obviously  it  indicates  a  doctrine  that  many  recoil  from, 
but  that  every  honest  reader  of  the  Bible,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  admit — that  God  had,  in  the  midst  of  Corinth, 
a  number  selected  from  everlasting  ages,  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  world  began,  in  his  purpose,  though 
not  yet  in  their  practice,  the  heirs  of  God,  joint-heirs 
with  Christ,  and  destined  through  grace  to  believe  and 
to  enter  into  that  happy  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.  In  other  words,  they  were  Christians  in 
election,  but  not  yet  in  fact ;  in  his  decree,  and  destined 
to  be  his  by  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  not  election  from  foreseen  character,  but  fore- 
seen character  the  result  of  electing  grace.  Mysterious 
truth !  but  no  less  truth,  that  God  in  that  abandoned 
capital  had  a  people  living  then  and  there  without  God, 
without  Christ,  without  hope ;  but  on  whom  the  eye 
of  his  mercy  had  lighted,  on  whom  his  grace  was  to  be 
exercised,  and  whom,  in  his  providential  arrangements, 
he  was  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to 
consecrate  to  be  his  servants  upon  earth  and  to  be  his 
heirs  in  heaven  hereafter.  And  the  salvation  of  these, 
mark  you,  was  so  fixed,  so  certain,  that  he  could  call 
them  his  before  they  were  converted  by  his  grace.  As 
much  as  to  say,  "  No  man  can  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand;  no  obstructing  elements  will  prevent  their  know- 
ing my  grace;  and  when  they  know  it,  their  perse- 
verance from  grace  to  glory,  from  the  grey  dawn  of 
regeneration  to  the  full  splendour  of  everlasting  noon, 
is  not  a  possibility  nor  a  peradventure,  but  an  absolute 
and  actual  certainty."  In  other  words,  those  that  are 
Christians  really,  never  can  fatally  and  finally  fell  from 
grace.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  sin  is  not  sin  in  a 
Christian — far  from  it — nor  that  persons  seemingly  of 
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the  highest  Christian  attainments  may  not  fall ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  in  Scripture  very  plain,  it  is  this — 
that  if  you  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
if  you  have  been,  not  only  baptized  but  regenerated,  not 
merely  a  communicant  but  made  a  Christian  by  God, 
it  is  as  impossible  that  you  can  finally  fell  and  perish, 
as  that  stars  can  fell  from  their  orbits,  or  God's  promise 
feil  in  its  everlasting  and  glorious  fulfilment  His  own 
words  are,  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  none  shall 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  Now,  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving these  truths,  because  they  are  plainly  revealed. 
But  let  me  go  a  step  further.  Whilst  these  were 
chosen  of  God  before  Corinth  was  built,  or  Paul  entered 
into  Corinth,  or  they  were  born, — whilst  they  were 
chosen  to  everlasting  life,  it  was  nevertheless  and  no  less 
true,  that  they  were  chosen  through  means  and  to  the 
means  of  God's  own  appointment,  in  order  that  they 
might  believe  and  be  saved.  In  other  words,  it  was  as 
essential  that  they  should  hear  the  Gospel  from  the 
lips  of  Paul,  as  that  they  should  be  chosen  of  God  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  They  were  chosen  to 
eternal  life  through  the  cleansing  of  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
through  belief  of  the  truth,  through  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God.  Election  is  the  first  link  in  that  mys-  - 
terious  chain ;  everlasting  life  in  heaven  is  the  last  link ; 
but  the  intermediate  links  that  join  the  first  and  the 
last  into  one  luminous  chain  are  justification,  sanctifi- 
cation, regeneration,  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 
When  we  wish  to  know  if  we  are  safe,  we  must  not  try 
to  penetrate  the  eternity  of  the  past  to  see  the  first 
link,  or  to  enter  the  eternity  of  the  future  to  discover 
the  last  link,  but  seek  to  make  sure  by  grace  tf  ^yass^r 
cc2 
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ing  the  intermediate  links ;  and  as  sure  as  you  have 
chosen  God  to  be  your  God,  he  has  chosen  you  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be  his  son,  and  the  heir 
with  him  of  eternal  joy.  -Now,  that  this  doctrine, 
which  very  many  complain  of  and  object  to,  is  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  seems  very  clear — almost  as  clear  as  that 
we  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
passages  that  reveal  it  are  so  striking,  that  I  cannot 
help  reading  them  to  you.  The  very  first  passage 
is  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  where  you  will  find  these  words: 
"But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God 
for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God 
hath  from  the  beginning" — ain  the  beginning  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  the  "beginning 
was  the  Word" — "chosen  you" — chosen  you,  not  you 
have  chosen  God — "  to  salvation," — that  is,  the  last  link 
in  the  chain, — but  "through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth" — that  is,  the  intermediate 
link.  The  assertion  is  plain  that  God  has,  in  sove- 
reignty, chosen  us ;  it  is  choice — absolute,  unconditional 
choice.  If  it  had  been  choice  because  of  foreseen  cha- 
racter, then  the  language  would  have  been, "  God  hath 
chosen  you  because  he  foresaw  you  would  be  sanctified;" 
but  instead  of  that,  "  He  hath  chosen  you  to  be  sanc- 
tified ;  he  hath  chosen  you  to  believe  the  truth;  he 
hath  chosen  you  to  salvation  and  eternal  glory " 
Another  text,  no  less  explicit,  is  found  in  Ephes.  i.  4 : 
"  According  as  God  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love."  Now,  if  he  chose 
us  because  of  foreseen  character,  then  the  language 
would  have  been,  "  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  because  we  are  holy,  or 
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because  he  saw  we  should  be  holy."  But,  instead,  it  is 
choice  to  holiness,  not  choice  because  of  holiness ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  sovereignty  exercised  by  God,  that 
issues  in  the  holiness  of  the  subject  he  elects — not  a 
holiness  foreseen  in  man,  on  account  of  which  he  is 
made  the  subject  of  that  election.  And  again,  in  1  Pet. 
i.  2 :  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obe- 
dience and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Now,  in  all  these  passages  we  are  taught  that  there  is 
something  in  God's  mind  called  choice,  decree,  or  elec- 
tion or  predestination,  which  election  is  not  exercised 
by  God  because  of  something  in  its  subjects,  but  in 
absolute  sovereignty,  in  order  to  produce  something  in 
those  that  are  the  objects  and  the  subjects  of  it.  And 
all  this  is  in  harmony  with  our  highest  apprehensions 
of  God.  A  man  chooses  a  thing  because  the  thing  is 
beautiful  or  good,  and  it  will  add  to  his  gratification ; 
God  chooses  a  being  in  spite  of  being  worthless,  in  order 
to  make  that  being  beautiful,  and  holy,  and  good. 
When  man  loves,  his  love  is  drawn  out  by  something 
in  the  creature  loved ;  when  God  loves,  it  is  while  we 
are  yet  sinners,  and  in  spite  of  our  sins,  in  order  that 
he  may  make  us  saints  and  heirs  of  his  glory.  But,  you 
say,  do  not  some  Christians,  and  true  Christians,  object 
to  this  doctrine  ?  Certainly  there  are  those  that  object 
to  the  word.  The  whole  dispute  between  them  and  us 
is  about  words.  Ask  a  person  holding  most  rigidly  the 
views  of  Wesley,  who  entertained  a  lower  estimate  of 
this  doctrine  than  I  can  really  accept, — ask  a  pious 
Wesleyan  whether  he  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion :  I  do  not  know  that  all  would  say  No ;  but  I 
have  met  with  some  who  said,  "No-,  mta  txqXiVsg&k** 
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in  predestination  at  all."  To  these,  I  have  put  this 
question,  "  Do  you  believe,  when  you  were  called  and 
converted,  that  you  made  a  movement  towards  God 
before  he  made  a  movement  towards  you  f  *  "  Oh  no, 
certainly  not.  We  believe  it  was  grace  that  saved  us ; 
and  that  God  called  us,  and  inclined  us,  and  disposed 
us,  in  his  sovereign  love,  before  we  had  even  asked  him, 
or  expressed  a  wish,  or  made  a  movement  towards  him." 
Then  I  add,  "  Do  not  let  us  dispute  any  more  about 
the  doctrine  of  election ;  you,  too,  believe  in  it.  Grant 
me  that  God  calls  me  first,  draws  me  first;  and  whether 
he  did  it  five  minutes  ago,  or  whether  he  determined  to 
do  so  ten  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  equally  sovereignty 
on  his  part,  and  total  want  of  merit  or  desert  on  my 
part."  In  the  case  of  a  true  Christian  you  find  that 
election  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  as  under- 
stood by  us  who  are  commonly  called  Calvinists  (though 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  or 
anything  but  a  Protestant  and  a  Christian),  is  sub- 
stantially held  by  those  who  are  called  Arminians;  their 
grace  and  your  election,  when  you  come  to  compare 
notes,  are  but  different  expressions  for  substantially 
the  same  thing. 

God  tells  Paul  that  he  had  a  people  in  this  city — 
"  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  This  people,  I  have 
shown  you,  were  elect,  and  that  in  this  light  alone  they 
can  here  be  regarded ;  but  elect  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  and  through  belief  of  the  truth.  But  God 
does  not  say,  "  I  have  a  people  in  this  city  elect  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  they 
are  sure  to  be  saved  ;  you  need  not,  Paul,  trouble  your- 
self about  them— they  are  an  election,  they  are  all  right." 
Not  a  syllable  of  this.  You  hear  men  in  this  world  say, 
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most  wickedly,  "  If  I  be  elect,  then  I  shall  be  saved;  if 
not  elect,  then  I  shall  be  lost  for  ever."  That  may  be 
good  logic  on  the  lips  of  miserably  fallen  man ;  it  is 
not  recognised  as  true  in  the  oracles  of  God.  The  very 
passage  before  us  is  most  destructive  of  such  reasoning ; 
for  God  says,  "  I  have  an  elect  people )  in  Corinth,  sure 
of  heaven ;  therefore,  Paul,  go  and  tell  them  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  preach  to  them  Christ  and  him  crucified ;" 
showing  that  the  connexion  between  the  belief  of  the 
truth  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  so  intimate, 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  think  himself  elect  who  is 
not  a  true  believer,  and  living  a  life  indicative  of  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  his  faith  in  Christ  Jesus— a 
life  characterised  by  everything  that  is  pure  and  holy, 
and  just  and  good.  In  other  words,  we  see  here  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  I  have  often  noticed— that 
there  is  a  terrestrial  toil  that  belongs  to  the  minister, 
and  a  celestial  blessing  that  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
God.  If  you  were  to  sow  seed  in  spring,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  do 
everything  that  a  farmer  can  do,  but  if  there  were  to  be 
no  sunshine  and  no  rains,  you  would  have  no  harvest ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  if  God  were  to  give  you  sunshine 
and  abundance  of  rains,  but  if  you  were  not  to  sow  the 
seed  and  cultivate  the  soil,  equally  you  would  have  no 
harvest.  God  has  so  knit  together  Paul's  preaching  in 
Corinth  that  a  people  might  be  saved,  and  his  purpose 
before  Corinth  was  built,  that  the  one  will  not  take 
effect  or  lead  to  practical  issues  unless  the  other  shall 
accompany  it  also.  God's  purpose  to  save  a  people  is 
not,  therefore,  a  dissuasive  against  the  use  of  means,  but 
the  very  opposite.  You  say,  "  Election  is  a  doctrine 
that  must  paralyze  all  means."    The  txwa  vafeswsaRfc 
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is  just  the  very  opposite.  This  is  the  only  doctrine  that 
can  stimulate  the  most  energetic  use  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  vigorous  means.  Why  ?  Beoause  if  I  know 
that  a  work  has  no  hope  or  promise  of  success,  and 
no  indication  of  a  purpose  of  success,  I  must  act, 
and  feel,  and  speak,  the  more  feebly.  Which  soldier 
will  be  the  most  heroic  in  battle — he  that  looks  upon 
victory  as  certain,  or  he  who  looks  upon  it  as  preca- 
rious, and  feels  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  success? 
The  former,  unquestionably.  Paul  knew  that  he  was 
sure  of  success  ;  and  therefore  Paul  preached  in  every 
synagogue,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in  every  street ;  and 
felt  that  in  the  use — the  vigorous  use— of  all  the  weapons 
he  had,  he  might  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  God's  great 
purpose  to  bring  out  a  people  for  his  own  name  and 
for  his  own  glory.  There  is  a  part  God  alone  can  do, 
and  a  part  man  can  do ;  I  have  taken  one  illustration 
of  this  from  the  husbandman ;  let  me  take  one  from 
another  department.  When  a  physician  prescribes  for 
a  sick  patient,  we  may  suppose  that  he  gives  the  very 
best  prescription,  and  prescribes  the  use  of  the  very  best 
regimen ;  yet  if  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  be 
all  gone,  all  his  efforts  will  be  worthless.  If  God's  laws, 
that  govern  the  animal  economy,  be  suspended,  all  man's 
efforts  to  restore  healthy  functions  will  altogether  fail. 
If  a  bone  be  broken,  and  a  surgeon  set  it,  and  apply  the 
splinters  and  all  the  bindings  that  surgical  skill  em- 
ploys, if  the  bone  do  not  give  out  that  something  like 
a  mediatorial  process,  by  which  the  two  broken  frag- 
ments are  knit  together  by  a  law  peculiar  to  our  eco- 
nomy, all  the  care,  and  binding,  and  splintering  of  the 
broken  bone  will  be  utterly  worthless.  In  other  words, 
there  is  in  every  work  in  the  natural  world  a  province 
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where  God  must  do  all,  or  nothing  will  be  done,  and  a 
province  where  man  must  do  what  he  can,  or  success  will 
not  attend  him.  So,  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  we  may 
preach  and  teach,  and  urge  and  impress,  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  unless  God  step  in  and  act ;  and  so  God 
may  step  in,  and  purpose,  and  elect,  and  choose,  yet  he 
shows,  by  sending  Paul,  that  the  election  will  not  be 
saving  unless  Paul  should  preach  and  the  Gospel  be 
brought  home  to  their  hearts.  We  find  this  in  preach- 
ing the  truth,  everywhere.  The  fact  is,  man  needs  a 
divine  power  to  come  upon  his  heart  in  every  instance, 
before  he  can  accept  and  feel  the  divine  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  We  not  only  want  power  to 
believe,  but,  what  is  more,  we  want  will.  Man  will  not 
believe  if  he  could,  and  he  cannot  believe  if  he  would, 
without  a  divine  power,  whether  purposed  from  eter- 
nity or  put  forth  to-day,  to  change,  to  influence,  and 
sanctify  him.  One  man  hears  the  Gospel,  and  goes  to 
his  farm,  to  his  cattle,  to  his  trade ;  another  hears  it, 
and  says,  "  I  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter ;"  an- 
other listens,  and  says,  "  I  will  send  for  thee  at  a  more 
convenient  season;"  another  hears,  and  says,  "I  am 
almost  a  Christian;"  and  others  hear,  and  treat  the 
whole  message  with  contempt.  All  this  takes  place  under 
the  most  powerful,  searching,  and  eloquent  preaching ; 
and  so  teaches  us  that  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos 
may  water,  but  it  is  God  alone  that  gives  the  increase. 
And  the  more  that  we  know  of  what  man  is,  and  the  more 
we  experience  what  a  resistant  power  there  is  in  every 
human  heart  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  more  we  are 
constrained  to  fall  back  upon  God,  and  feel,  if  there  were 
no  election — that  is,  if  there  were  no  sovereign  grace 
put  forth  upon  the  human  heart — there  ^qvM.  V»  x» 
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salvation  in  the  oase  of  a  single  individual  The  apostle 
Paul  went  to  Corinth  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth, 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  means  of  God's 
purpose  being  carried  into  practical  development.  And 
it  is  very  singular,  that  Paul  seems  to  have  expressed 
that  very  thought — and  it  is  these  latent  links  of  har- 
mony that  are  so  very  beautiful — in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  was  told  that  God  had  a  people  in 
Corinth ;  it  must,  while  it  made  him  use  the  means, 
make  him  feel  that  it  was  God's  sovereign  purpose  that 
must  get  the  glory  of  the  salvation  of  that  people. 
Well,  when  he  comes  to  relate  his  own  experience,  in  an 
epistle  that  he  writes  to  these  very  Christians  in 
Corinth,  whom  God  had  chosen  and  to  whom  he  went, 
he  tells  them,  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but 
God  gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God 
that  giveth  the  increase."  He  seems  to  have  recol- 
lected, in  writing  his  epistle,  the  peculiar  message  that 
he  received  when  going  to  preach  first  to  Corinth, 
and  to  remind  them  of  that  great  feet,  that  all  the 
preaching,  the  eloquent  preaching,  of  Apollos,  the 
industry  and  teaching  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  the  cease- 
less reasoning  of  himself  with  Jew  and  Gentile,  in 
synagogue  and  forum,  in  the  street  and  in  the  market- 
place, were  alone  as  the  tinkling  cymbal  and  the  sound- 
ing brass,  and  would  have  been  so  if  God  had  not  been 
pleased  in  his  own  sovereign  purpose  to  bless  his  efforts, 
and  to  choose  a  people  for  himself. 

We  see  in  this  statement  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  real  secret,  the  deepest  secret,  of  ministerial 
success.  Much  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  weak* 
ness,  to   our  inefficiency — a  blame  so   real  that  the 
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remark  is  often  made  by  the  world,  that  the  pulpit  falls 
behind  the  age;  much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  weakness  of  the  instrument ;  but  there  is  something 
higher,  or  rather  deeper,  than  all.  The  Church  of  Christ 
consists  still  of  but  a  few;  and  they  only  will  hear  in 
whose  hearts  God  puts  forth  his  sovereign  work  of 
almighty  grace. 

In  the  next  place,  we  see  from  the  necessity  of 
this  the  deep  depravity  into  which  man  has  fallen. 
What  a  depth  must  he  have  fallen  to,  when  it  needs 
not  only  a  divine  word  inspired  by  a  divine  Spirit  to 
teach  him  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  divine  Spirit  to 
apply  the  divine  word  to  the  human  heart  that  that 
heart  may  feel!  I  say,  to  what  a  depth  must  man 
have  fallen  when  it  needs  an  inner  work  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  heart,  as  real  as  that  divine  work  that 
inspired  the  outer  scripture  or  written  word!  Man 
is  not  only  disabled  by  the  fall,  but  disinclined  by  the 
fall  to  the  reception  of  (rod's  truth. 

Let  us  see  here  what  encouragement  we  have  to  go 
and  preach  the  glad  tidings  in  the  worst  and  most  pol- 
luted places  of  the  wide  world,  or  in  the  greatest  cities 
that  are  in  that  world.  Paul,  sustained  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  purpose  of  his  God,  went  forth  and  preached 
the  Gospel  in  every  city  of  Judaea,  reasoning  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  alleging  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  and  the 
Bereans  in  one  place,  and  Aquila,  and  Priscilla,  and 
Crispus,  and  others  elsewhere,  believed,  rejoiced,  and  had 
peace  with  God.  He  goes  next  to  Athens,  and  preaches 
to  the  judges  and  philosophers  on  the  Areopagus; 
and  though  his  success  was  there  disproportionate  to 
his  efforts,  yet  one  Dionysius  a  judge,  and  another, 
Damaris,  a  lady  of  distinction,  became  the  moiiumftfcte 
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of  transforming  grace.  He  appears  at  Ephesus,  and 
there  he  speaks  with  such  power  that  the  Gospel  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  Now  he  enters  Corinth,  and 
in  Corinth,  so  profligate  and  corrupt,  he  is  told  that 
God  has  a  people  in  his  purpose,  and  that  the  moment 
that  he  shall  preach  to  them  the  way  of  life,  that 
people  will  receive  the  truth  and  believe.  If  God  had 
a  people  in  Judaea,  a  people  in  Ephesus,  a  people  in 
Athens,  and  even  in  Corinth,  may  we  not  presume  that 
he  has  a  people  in  the  darkness  of  Borne,  amidst  the 
superstitions  of  Constantinople,  in  the  barbarism  even  . 
of  Moscow,  and  amid  the  savage  and  exclusive  bigotry 
of  Petersburg?  There  is  no  place  where  that  people 
may  not  be  in  his  own  sovereign  purpose ;  and  wherever 
God's  purpose  reaches,  there  man's  glad  message  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  heard. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  we  learn  that  God's  having 
a  people  in  his  purpose,  is  a  guarantee  that,  in  some 
way  or  another,  they  will  find  Christ  the  way  to  heaven. 
In  some  way,  or  through  some  instrumentality,  the  truth 
will  reach  them.  But,  you  say,  then  may  not  we  sit  still 
and  let  them  alone,  quite  satisfied  that  all  will  be  right? 
I  answer,  our  duties  are  drawn  from  God's  precepts, 
not  from  God's  decrees.  You  are  not  to  say,  "  God  has 
decreed  this,  therefore  I  am  to  do  nothing ;"  but  you 
are  to  say,  "  God  has  commanded  this,  therefore  I  am 
to  obey."  His  command  remains  clear,  emphatic,  un- 
mistakeable  :  "  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every 
creature."  And  if  many  are  saved  without  your  instru- 
mentality, or  in  spite  of  your  instrumentality,  you  lose 
the  glory  of  being  fellow-workers  with  God ;  you  are 
faithless  to  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  you  in  his  pro- 
vidence, and  that  is  enjoined  upon  you  in  his  word. 
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And  we  are  only  thankful,  that  while  man  neglects  his 
duty,  God  forgets  not  his  purpose. 

We  have  another  lesson  to  learn  from  this ;  and  that 
is,  that  Paul  met  with  more  success  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  dissolute  Corinth  than  in  polished, 
cultivated,  and  aesthetic  Athens.  We  read  of  a  church 
consecrated  in  Corinth,  but  no  church  consecrated  or 
gathered  together  in  Athens.  How  can  we  account 
for  this  ?  The  pride  of  learning  is  a  greater  barrier 
to  the  entrance  of  the  truth  than  even  profligacy 
and  orime.  Strange  but  true,  in  our  Lord's  day  proud 
Pharisees  treated  the  Gospel  with  contempt,  publicans 
and  sinners  believed  and  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven;  so,  in  Paul's  days,  cultivated  Athens  looked 
down  with  a  contemptuous  sneer  upon  the  babbler  of 
Tarsus,  whilst  profligate  Corinth  listened,  and  bowed  its 
heart,  and  believed.  And  what  do  we  find  still  ?  If 
you  want  the  greatest  amount  of  living,  vital,  personal 
religion,  do  not  go  to  the  universities  of  Cambridge  or 
of  Oxford,  or  of  Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen,  but  to  some  of 
those  streets  and  sequestered  lanes  that  the  city  mis- 
sionary has  penetrated  ;  and  you  will  find  extracted 
from  amidst  the  profligacy  of  London  monuments  of 
grace  that  you  will  look  for  in  vain  amidst  the  learned 
and  cultivated  universities  of  our  native  land.  So 
true  is  it  that  publicans  and  sinners  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  when  cultivated  and  intellectual 
minds  seem  to  stand  aloof;  or,  in  the  language  of 
Paul,  writing  to  these  very  Corinthians,  as  if  thinking 
of  the  great  means  of  his  success — "  Not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise;"  he  has  chosen  Corlxitk 
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to  confound  Athens ;  he  has  chosen  the  poor  convert  in 
Drury-lane  to  confound  the  learned  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Oxford ;  "  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 
And  for  what  purpose  1  "  That  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence."  But  another  explanation  has  been 
suggested  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Athens  and  its  reception  in 
Corinth;  it  is  this.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  the  right  one  ;  if  you  will  read  the  address  made 
by  Paul  to  the  Athenian  philosophers  upon  the  Areo- 
pagus, or  rather  upon  Mars'  hill,  you  will  find  in  that 
address — eloquent,  masterly,  persuasive— a  seizing  of 
the  points  admitted  by  philosophers,  and  turning  these 
against  their  advocates  and  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  but  in  the  whole  of  that  accomplished  discourse, 
you  find  very  little  of  the  distinguishing  and  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  But  when  you  come 
to  Corinth,  you  find  that  Paul's  preaching  there  was  of 
altogether  a  different  stamp.  And  he  seems  almost  to 
allude  to  some  distinction  of  this  kind,  when  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle, 
at  the  first  verse — "  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to 
you,  I  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom, 
declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  Now,  just  mark  the  con- 
trast in  this  epistle,  and  you  can  trace  almost  the 
evidence  of  this  thought  running  through  the  mind  of 
St.  Paul.  He  tells  you  in  the  close  of  the  previous 
chapter,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;  that 
God  had  chosen  foolish  men  to  confound  the  wise,  weak 
men  to  confound  the  strong,  base  things  and  things 
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that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that 
"  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  As  if  he  had 
said,  "That  is  my  experience  at  Athens ;  I  preached  to 
them  according  to  their  own  philosophy;  I  tried  to  show 
them  that  it  was  the  basis  of  a  sounder  creed ;  and  that 
their  philosophy,  instead  of  telling  in  their  favour  as 
Epicureans  and  Stoics,  really  told  in  our  favour  as 
Christians  and  believers  in  Christ  Jesus.  But/'  says  the 
apostle,  "  I  did  not  succeed ;  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances of  conversion  at  Athens.  But  then/'  he  says, 
"  when  I  came  to  you,  I  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom" — a?  if  he  had  some  lurking  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  done  so  among  the  Athenians ; 
but  he  says, "  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  May  it  not 
have  been  that  he  was  permitted  at  Athens  to  approach 
the  Athenian  mind,  through  the  porch  of  its  own  phi- 
losophy, in  order  to  conduct  it  into  the  holy  temple 
of  Christ,  and  that  he  failed;  but  that  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Corinthian  mind  at  once  through  Christ 
and  him  crucified,  his  labours  were  crowned  with  tri- 
umphant success?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
some  foundation  in  this,  especially  when  I  connect — 
which  you  should  read  at  your  leisure — the  last  half  of 
the  first  chapter  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  first  half  of 
the  second  chapter  to  the  Corinthians;  and  also  the 
peculiar  discourse  that  Paul  preached  at  Athens  con- 
trasted with  what  he  says,  and  taught,  and  preached, 
and  pressed,  upon  the  Corinthians.  At  all  events,  this 
is  plain,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  that  at  Athens, 
where  there  was  least  of  the  Cross  in  the  teaching  of 
Paul — I  will  not  say,  nothing  of  the  Cross,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  at  Athens  where  there  toe\bu&  <&  *&& 
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Cross  in  the  sermon  of  Paul — there  were  the  fewest  spoils 
for  his  Master ;  but  in  Corinth,  where  he  says  Christ 
crucified  was  the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  his  preaching,  there  a  noble  Christian  Church 
was  raised,  and  the  largest  number  of  believers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  God,  were  gathered  within  the  pale 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

What  a  lesson  to  us  to  feel ! — that  which  is  foolishness 
to  the  Greek,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  is  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  Let  us  not 
merely  or  chiefly  teach  the  evidences  of  God,  the  proofs 
of  immortality,  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion ;  but 
approach  the  profligate  Corinthian,  the  debased  Hot- 
tentot, the  superstitious  Hindoo,  the  bigoted  Romanist, 
with  Christ  and  him  crucified,  as  the  truth  that  upsets 
all  error,  supersedes  all  philosophy,  conquers  with  few 
words,  and  brings  the  greatest  trophies  of  living  religion 
into  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ. 
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ephesus — ?aul's  inquiry — apostles  probably  hot  baptized— 
reception  07  the  spirit — special  miracles  —  the  pope's 
blunders— demetrius  and  his  craftsmen — great  riot — paul 
dissuaded  from  entering  the  theatre — the  word  ekkah2ia 
aed  its  meaning. 

Paul,  after  having  addressed  an  audience  of  philoso- 
phers at  Athens,  and  next  an  audience  of  dissipated 
and  sinful  persons  at  Corinth,  noted  for  its  immorality 
and  licentiousness,  comes  now  to  Ephesus,  celebrated 
for  its  gross  idolatry  of  Diana,  the  great  goddess,  whose 
image,  as  they  thought,  fell  down  from  heaven. 

Finding  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  city  of  proconsular 
Asia,  certain  persons  who  professed  to  be  disciples,  he 
asked  them,  evidently  perceiving  they  were  not  enlight- 
ened as  Christians  ought  to  be,  "  Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  or  rather,  "Did  ye 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?"  "And 
they  said  unto  him,  We  did  not  so  much  as  hear ; "  for 
it  is  not,  "  have  not  so  much  as  heard,"  but  "  did  not 
so  much  as  hear  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost." 
Their  minds  were  evidently  unenlightened  on  the  most 
vital  truths  of  Christianity;  and  Paul  seeing  that,  asked 
them  the  question,  "  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized? " 
What  profession  did  you  take  upon  you  ?  What  creed 
did  you  subscribe  verbally,  orally,  or  otherwise  ?  And 
they  answered   "Unto  John's  baptism."    rEhacLa^«s&. 
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explained  at  once  the  difference.  "  John  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  repentance/'  evidently  preparatory  to 
something  greater  that  was  to  follow;  and  it  was  meant 
to  be  consummated  or  perfected  by  your  reception  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  should  come  after  him. 

Baptism,  we  must  understand,  was  simply  a  mode  of 
accepting  a  person  into  the  outward  profession  of  a 
religion.  Gentile  adults  were  baptized  among  the  Jews ; 
John  received  to  his  preparatory  Church  converts  or 
believers  in  what  he  predicted,  and  baptized  them  ac- 
cordingly :  but  such  baptism  not  being  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
other  words,  not  being  Christian  baptism,  was,  as  far 
as  Christianity  was  concerned,  ho  baptism  at  all;  and 
therefore  "  they  were  baptized,"  as  it  is  called  briefly, 
"  in  the  name  " — that  is,  into  the  religion,  the  faith,  and 
love,  and  profession — "  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  It  is  a  very 
singular  fact  that  we  have  no  record  that  any  of  the 
apostles  except  Paul  were  baptized  at  all;  and  the  evi- 
dence is  almost  irresistible  that  they  had  neither  John's 
baptism  nor  Christian  baptism.  And  if  this  be  true,  it 
would  necessarily  prove  that  baptism  cannot  be  regene- 
ration ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  regeneration ;  and 
that  if  apostles  were  Christians  without  baptism,  men 
may  be  Christians  still  without  it,  as  many,  we  fear,  are 
not  Christians  often  with  it.  The  duty  of  Christian 
baptism  is  plain,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it  is 
indisputable;  and  we  adduce  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  apostles  were  baptized,  not  to 
depreciate  Christian  baptism,  but  to  show  that  the 
monstrous  heresy  that  every  man  sprinkled  or  dipped 
in  water  is  necessarily  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  the  undeniable  fact, 
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that  John  and  Matthew,  and  Luke  and  Peter,  have  left 
behind  them  no  acknowledgment  or  ground  of  belief 
that  they  were  baptized  with  water  at  all. 

Paul,  after  they  were  baptized,  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  they  received,  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts, — for  as  adults 
they  gave  evidence  that  they  were  regenerated  before 
baptism, — but  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
miraculous  influences  and  powers;  "and  they  spake 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied."  Now,  do  you  not  ob- 
serve, in  speaking  of  baptism,  how  large  and  wide  the 
word  is  left  in  its  meaning  ?  It  is  not  stated  whether 
it  was  with  water  sprinkled  on  the  brow,  or  whether 
they  were  dipped  in  the  water,  as  if  these  were  im- 
material and  irrelevant  things;  the  great  thing  was, 
the  profession  of  the  truth  and  confession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour. 

We  read,  that  when  he  had  continued  preaching  to 
the  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  God  was  pleased  f,o  work 
"  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul."  Notice  the 
expression,  "special  miracles;"  that  is,  in  a  special 
manner,  under  special  circumstances,  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  reiterated  and 
repeated  in  other  circumstances.  And  the  specialty  of 
the  case  was  this,  that  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  that 
had  been  taken  from  his  body,  were  brought  to  the  sick 
"  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil 
spirits  went  out  of  them."  Now,  this  is  simply  the 
historical  fact;  but  for  any  one  to  leap  from  this 
special  instance  of  special  miracles, — virtue  attributed 
in  a  miraculous  dispensation  to  handkerchiefs  and 
aprons  that  had  touched  the  Apostle  Paul, — to  the 
conclusion  that  an  apron  blessed  \yy  &  \ftt3&*  qx  * 
dd2 
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handkerchief  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  is  still  possessed 
of  miraculous  virtue,  may  be  infallible  in  the  estimate 
of  Borne,  but  it  is  very  illogical  in  the  judgment  of 
common  sense.  * 

Here  we  have  the  special  instance  recorded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God;  it  is  laid  down  not  as  a  precedent, 
but  as  a  special  occurrence;  not  as  a  feet  that  would 
always  be,  and  be  repeated,  but  as  an  incident  that 
occurred  once  for  all,  and  probably  is  not  destined  to 
occur  again.  But  it  is  needless  to  dispute  about  it;  the 
best  way  is,  in  these  circumstances,  to  open  your  eyes 
and  judge.  When  people  came  to  Paul  diseased, 
decrepit,  lame,  dea£  and  blind,  and  touched  an  apron 
or  an  outer  covering  that  he  had  worn,  and  were  cured, 
people  saw  that  a  miracle  was  wrought;  but  when  what 
is  called  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  or  the  Sacred  Hand- 
kerchief at  Borne,  is  applied  to  persons  diseased,  and 
deaf,  and  blind,  you  find  that  they  continue  dea£  and 
diseased,  and  blind  still.  We  have  therefore,  in  the  one 
case,  the  evidence  of  the  senses  that  the  miracle  was 
done;  we  have,  in  the  other  case,  precisely  the  same 
evidence  that  the  miracle  was  not  done.  And  it  will 
be  time  enough,  I  think,  to  discuss  whether  consecrated 
rags  have  holy  and  healing  virtues,  when  our  own  eyes 
and  senses  can  see  the  results  of  their  application.  But 
to  claim  prerogatives  which  are  no  prerogatives, — to 
claim  virtues  inherent  in  rags  which  are  no  virtues  when 
they  are  tested, — is  reasoning  altogether  which  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  thought,  and  is  unworthy  of  those  that 
profess  that  religion  which  is  the  religion  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  and  of  reasonable  men. 

After  this  "  certain  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  did 
what  Boman  Catholics  still  do :  they  thought,  as  the 
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aprons  that  had  touched  Paul  had  exercised  such  heal- 
ing virtues,  that  they  also  might  do  the  same.  They 
thought  they  had  the  true  and  rightful  succession; 
they  therefore  called  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  adjured  them 
to  come  out.  But  an  evil  spirit  answered  to  these  men, 
"  Jesus,  the  great  Lord  in  heaven,  I  know;  Paul,  his  ser- 
vant and  ambassador  on  earth,  I  know;  but  you  I  do 
not  know."  Now,  the  first  inference  we  gather  from 
this  is,  that  demoniac  possession  was  a  fact;  that  it  was 
not  a  morbid  state  of  the. body,  but  a  positive  posses- 
sion of  the  soul.  The  entrance  of  demons  into  the 
human  body  appears  to  have  passed  away  when  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven;  and  those  that  were  left  seem  to 
have  been  exorcised,  or  their  possessors  to  have  died 
out.  After  this  we  discover  no  trace  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, or  anything  answering  thereto.  But  here  it 
was  clearly  not  disease,  not  lunacy,  but  the  entrance  of 
an  evil  spirit  into  the  body  of  a  certain  person,  and 
that  evil  spirit  dominating,  instead  of  reason  or  the 
person's  own  volition.  What  an  awful  thing  that  must 
have  been!  and  how  thankful  are  we  that  no  such 
fact  occurs  now!  It  does  seem  that  since  Christ 
healed  disease,  medicine  has  made  greater  progress ;  and 
that  since  he  exorcised  evil  spirits,  they  have  been 
afraid  to  take  possession  again;  and  that  all  this  may 
be  a  token  and  an  earnest  of  that  blessed  day  when 
Satan,  and  sin,  and  disease,  and  evil  spirits,  shall  all  be 
cast  into  their  own  place,  and  the  holy  Redeemer  shall 
sway  the  sceptre  of  a  happy  world,  and  all  shall  bless 
him  and  be  blessed  in  him. 

Certain  persons,  Greeks,  dwelling  at  Ephesus,  learned 
this,  "and  fear  fell  upon  them,  and  ti&fc  toxda  <&  *$&& 
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Lord  Jesus  was  magnified;"  and  "many  that  believed 
came  and  confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds."  This 
text,  the  18th  verse,  has  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  what  is  called  auricular  confession, — "  they 
confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds."  But  here  is  the 
difference:  that  their  confession  was  first  voluntary, 
not  by  compulsion;  secondly,  it  was  confession  in 
public,  not  in  private  to  a  priest;  and  thirdly,  it  was 
many  confessing  publicly  together  the  sins  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  and  showing  the  proofs  of  them. 
But  this  is  altogether  different  from  that  require- 
ment which  demands,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Lateran,  that  at  least  once  a-year  every  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  shall  privately  confess  or  whisper 
into  a  priest's  private  ear,  not  simply  deeds,  (which  was 
all  that  occurred  here,)  but  thoughts,  imaginations, 
sympathies,  feelings — all  that  you  can  see  to  be  within 
the  possibility  or  range  of  mortal  or  of  deadly  sin ;  and, 
therefore,  to  construct  such  a  demand  upon  so  un- 
substantial a  premise,  is  very  wrong  and  inconsistent 
reasoning  indeed. 

These  persons  who  thus  publicly  confessed,  thus 
publicly  showed  their  deeds,  "brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men."  I  do  not 
know  if  you  have  ever  happened  to  read  an  Encyclical 
Letter — that  means  a  letter  for  the  whole  world — 
written  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  the  year  1832.  It 
is  now  part  of  what  is  called  the  Canon  Law;  it 
is  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  read  from  the  altar  of  every  cathedral  and 
church  and  chapel  of  that  persuasion  throughout  the 
whole  world.  The  reason  I  refer  to  it  is  to  show 
that  popes  are  not  always  infallible;  and  if  not  infal- 
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lible,  mind  you,  in  matters  of  feet,  they  may  peradven- 
ture  be  not  infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine.  For,  in 
quoting  this  very  text  in  that  very  Encyclical,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI. — the  pope  that  preceded  Pio  Nono — 
after  condemning  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  says  is 
abominable  heresy,  and  after  condemning  what  he  had 
a  great  dislike  to,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  people's 
discussing  doctrines  in  the  press  as  they  thought  proper, 
— two  very  precious  privileges  in  our  judgment,  but 
very  heretical  dogmas  in  the  estimate  of  Gregory  XVI. ; 
after  speaking  of  these  two  things,  he  says,  "  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts,  at  the 
19  th  verse,  where,"  says  this  infallible  pontiff,  "  they 
brought  their  books,  and  the  apostles  took  their  books 
and  burned  them  before  them  all  I  Therefore,"  argues 
his  Church  at  least,  "how  proper  that  the  holy  pontiff 
and  the  holy  cardinals  should  burn  heretical  books  at 
Borne  ! "  Now,  it  just  happens,  unfortunately  for  his 
infallibility,  that  it  was  not  the  apostles  that  burned 
the  books,  but  the  people  that  brought  them;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  cardinals 
and  bishops  burning  heretical  books,  it  is  only  evidence 
that  the  people  who  themselves  felt  the  books  to  be 
wrong  came,  and,  as  the  evidence  of  their  repentance, 
with  their  own  hands  burned  the  books  before  all  men. 
And  the  price  of  them  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver. 

It  has  been  answered  by  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  that  popes  are  not  infallible  in  matters 
of  feet,  but  they  are  always  infallible  in  matters  ot 
doctrine.  I  do  submit  that  infallibility  in  doctrine  is 
not  so  difficult  as  infallibility  in  fa&V,  *sA  Si  *>  ^aaa^ 
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misquote  fact,  and  show  that  he  is  fallible  in  history, 
we  can  scarcely  trust  him  with  enunciating  doctrines 
as  if  he  were  infallible  in  the  discerning  of  the  truth. 
This  verse  has  been  misquoted  in  that  document,  and 
must  continue  a  very  heavy  brand  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Koine  in  all  ages. 

"  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana,  and  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  crafts- 
men," became  alarmed  for  his  trade.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
sagacious,  worldly  man;  his  idea  of  the  purest  religion 
was  what  brought  the  heaviest  per  cent.  He  had 
no  idea  of  a  religion  except  as  a  trade ;  and  he  did 
not  care  who  was  worshipped,  whether  Diana  or  Christ, 
if  he  only  got  plenty  of  employment  for  himself  and 
for  his  craftsmen.  Notice  the  cunning,  the  unprincipled 
cunning,  of  this  man.  "  He  called  together  the  work- 
men of  like  occupation,"  who  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  goddess,  and  in  making  golden 
and  silver  shrines  for  her  devotees;  and  he  said  to 
them  very  candidly — and  one  is  glad  when  a  person 
speaks  truth — "Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth."  That  he  said  in  a  sort  of  sotto  voce; 
that  is,  quietly,  subduedly,  in  a  whisper,  not  meant  for 
the  rest,  but  specially  for  the  craftsmen  that  gained 
their  bread  by  making  silver  shrines.  Then  he  says, 
"Ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but 
almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be 
no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands."  Now,  here 
is  a  confession  that  Christianity  had  gained  ground 
rapidly,  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles;  and  gained 
ground  in  the  face  of  interest,  in  the  face  of  passion, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  of  profit,  of  %ain%    And  he  says 
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to  them,  "  The  greatest  calamity  is  that  our  craft  is  in 
danger;  and  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  will 
be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  will  be  destroyed." 
He  becomes  eloquent  and  poetical,  as  a  sense  of  the 
peril  of  his  craft  comes  home  to  his  heart.  "  And 
when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  full  of  wrath, 
and  cried  out,  saying,"  not  as  they  ought  honestly  to 
have  said,  "  Dear  are  our  profits  from  making  shrines 
for  Diana,"  but  that  they  might  consecrate  their  desire 
of  gain  by  a  semblance  of  religion,  they  said,  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  What  an  evidence  of 
the  corruption  of  man's  heart,  that  he  will  take  the 
religion  that  gives  him  the  greatest  trade  ! 

Now,  I  do  believe  that  many  have  supported  the 
Church  of  Rome  just  on  this  ground.  That  is  the 
very  church,  if  I  were  an  irreligious  painter,  architect, 
statuary,  or  goldsmith,  that  I  would  turn  to ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  have  abundance  of  employ 
ment  for  painters,  for  architects,  for  sculptors,  for  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths ;  and  our  Protestant  religion  has 
none.  It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  shape  of 
profit  and  in  the  way  of  business  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  the  greatest  claim ;  and  perhaps  this  may  account  for 
the  feet  that  so  many  painters  have  portrayed,  and  so 
many  poets  have  sung,  and  so  many  eloquent  Jesuits 
have  shouted,  "Great -is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians," — 
not  that  they  loved  Diana  more,  but  that  they  loved 
their  profits  and  their  gains  the  more.  Well,  the  re- 
sult of  this  popular  cry  was,  that  "  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  confusion;  and  having  caught  Gaius  and 
Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions  in 
travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre. 
And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  \xoto  VJ&a  ^fts$ft<> 
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the  disciples  suffered  him  not."  You  have  here  a 
specimen  of  a  mob;  and  whether  that  mob  take  place 
in  Ephesus,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, or  Glasgow,  human  nature  is  the  same  still. 
Raise  a  shout  that  catches  the  popular  sympathy,  and 
it  will  make  proselytes  and  gain  accessions  as  it  goes. 
And  what  a  sad  thing,  that  often  the  most  hollow  shouts 
have  the  greatest  number  of  devotees !  I  fear  it  is  still 
true  that  the  shout  of  fanaticism,  of  superstition,  of 
anarchy  will  gain  thousands;  while  the  still,  small  voice 
of  reason,  religion,  and  common  sense  will  only  find  here 
and  there  one  listening  ear  to  accept  of  it.  But  never- 
theless we  must  speak  truth,  if  all  the  world  should 
shout  "  Great  is  Diana ; "  and  we  must  learn  and  hold 
fast  this  blessed  thought,  that  if  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  great  city  were  to  shout,  "  Great  is  Diana,"  or  what 
its  pretended  ecclesiastical  ruler  would  say,  "  Immacu- 
late is  the  Virgin," — and  there  is  as  much  sense  in  the 
one  as  there  is  in  the  other,  and  as  much  truth  in  the 
one  as  there  is  in  the  other, — if  the  whole  world  were 
to  shout  that,  and  if  in  some  little  cellar,  in  some  by- 
street or  lane,  a  poor  illiterate  City  Missionary  or  Scrip- 
ture Reader  were  to  say,  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,"  that 
Scripture  Reader  would  be  right,  and  the  whole  world 
would  be  wrong.  We  must  not  test  truth  and  error  by 
its  popularity  or  its  unpopularity,  but  by  its  coinci- 
dence with  or  dissent  from  God's  revealed  and  inspired 
word.  And  let  us  not  be  afraid ;  the  truth  will  prevail. 
It  has  God  with  it — it  has  his  blessing  on  it ;  and  in  the 
worst  of  times  it  is  making  way,  and  in  the  best  of 
times  it  will  be  all  and  in  all. 

We  read  that  when  the  disciples  would  not  suffer 
Paul  to  enter  the  playhouse,  to  try  and  pacify  the 
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people,  that  "  oertain  of  the  chief  of  Asia," — or  persona 
that  presided  over  games  and  religious  ceremonies, 
and  had  some  experience, — "which  were  his  friends, 
sent  unto  him,  desiring  him  that  he  would  not  ad- 
venture himself  into  the  theatre."  Now,  this  seems 
strange.  Here  is  Paul,  that  could  work  miracles,  and 
yet  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  mob.  What  does  this  show  us?  That  the 
miracles  were  special,  and  that  God  did  not  then,  and 
does  not  now,  work  a  special  deliverance  where  good 
sense,  ordinary  precaution,  and  the  exercise  of  one's 
wits,  indicate  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  one.  We 
must  not  expect  God  specially  to  interfere  unless  we 
use  the  means  that  are  within  our  reach.  If  the 
master  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea,  for  instance,  instead 
of  minding  his  sails,  directing  his  crew,  and  in  self- 
possession  ordering  what  is  right,  were  to  summon  his 
crew  about  him,  and  simply  pray,  and  do  nothing  more, 
that  would  not  be  religion.  Prayer,  by  all  means — 
that  is  right;  but  the  use  of  means  and  the  applica- 
tion of  every  energy  are  as  much  duties  as  prayer.  We 
are  not  to  pray  as  if  God  would  do  all  for  us,  con- 
secrating indolence;  and  we  are  not  to  act  as  if  we 
could  do  all,  deifying  ourselves;  but  we  are  to  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  use  the  means  that  he  puts  within  our 
reach  in  his  own  providence. 

This  mob,  when  they  had  drawn  Alexander  a  Jew  into 
the  midst  of  them,  with  one  voice  shouted, — just  like 
all  unreasonable  and  irrational  mobs, — actually  for 
two  hours,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians; "  and  it 
states  that  this  shout  was  not  the  inspiration  of  their 
own  convictions,  but  a  great  many  of  them  did  not 
know  what  it  meant ;  they  had  no  idea  ^h&t  ^*&  \2o& 
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object :  all  that  they  knew  was  that  the  majority  were 
shouting,  "  Great  is  Diana; "  they  were  determined  not 
to  be  in  the  minority,  and  they  therefore  shouted  with 
the  rest,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epl^aiis."  Well, 
the  town-clerk,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sen- 
sible and  judicious  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  self-posses- 
sion and  temper, — a  character  not  at  all  useless  or 
valueless  at  any  time, — "appeased  the  people,  and 
said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  that 
knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a 
worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the 
image  which,"  according  to  tradition,  "  fell  down  from 
Jupiter?"  This  is  all  very  well;  then  why  should 
you  shout  it  when  you  are  all  so  certain  of  it  ?  And, 
therefore,  I  should  advise  you  to  go  away,  and  to  do 
nothing  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hither  these 
men,  who  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet 
blasphemers  of  your  goddess.  They  did  not  speak  of 
your  goddess;  they  came  to  speak  of  a  religion  which 
in  its  effects  would  dislodge  your  goddess;  but  they 
did  not  say  anything  against  her.  And  therefore,  if 
you  have  anything  against  Paul  and  against  Apollos, 
you  had  better  discuss  it  in  what  is  here  called  a 
"  lawful  assembly,"  or  what  might  be  properly  rendered, 
"  an  ordinary  assembly,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  court 
of  justice.  Appeal  to  a  Bow-street  magistrate;  bring 
the  matter  before  the  bench;  and  let  him  determine 
whether  these  men  are  guilty,  as  some  say  they  are,  or 
not.  But,  at  all  events,  "  we  are  in  danger  " — the  town- 
clerk  and  the  other  rulers — "to  be  called  in  question 
for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no  cause  whereby  we 
may  give  an  account  of  this  concourse.  And  when  he 
had  thuB  spoken,  he  dismissed  t\»  assembly."    That 
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word  assembly  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
€KKXrj<rCa ;  literally,  "  he  dismissed  the  church."  Now, 
this  is  evidence  that  the  word  church  means  in  the 
New  Testament  a  number  of  people  met  together; 
and  when  that  number  of  people  is  met  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  crowd  in  a  playhouse  becomes 
the  church  that  is  in  a  cathedral;  for  the  mob  is  con- 
secrated into  a  church  by  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  8,  9. 


CONTROVERSY— FIRST  ADDRESS  TO  THE  JEWS — IN  A  SYNAGOGUE— 
BOLDNESS — MATTER  OP  PAUL'S  ADDRESS — THE  KINGDOM  —  ITS 
NATURE  —  PROGRESS — ITS  SUBJECTS  —  ITS  WEAPONS  —  G08PEL  A 
SAYOUR  OF   LIFE  AND   DEATH — THE   SCHOOL   OF   TYRANNU8. 


I  select  the  following  interesting  and  suggestive  passage 
from  this  chapter  as  worthy  of  particular  study: — 
"  And  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  spake  boldly 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  But  when 
divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil 
of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from 
them,  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the 
school  of  one  Tyrannus."    (Acts  xix.  8,  9.) 

To  begin,  therefore,  where  the  verse  itself  begins,  let 
us  notice  the  class  to  whom  Paul  first  and  primarily 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  entered  into  the 
synagogue,  and  spoke  first  of  all  to  the  Jews.  It  must 
often  have  struck  you,  in  reading  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  first  address  made  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  in  every  instance  was  not  to  the 
Gentiles,  but  to  the  Jews.  Our  Lord's  own  words  were, 
"Preach  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem."  The  apostle's  announcement  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is,  "  To  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile."     I  do  not  know  that  we  Christians  always 
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observe  the  order ;  but  perhaps  if  we  observed  it  more 
rigidly,  we  should  not  obtain  a  less  abundant  blessing 
on  the  means  of  instruction  that  we  employ.  It  seems 
to  be  the  economy  of  God,  and  the  great  law  of  that 
economy,  that  where  there  is  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile  both, 
we  should  speak  primarily  to  the  Jew ;  and  when  he 
rejects  the  truth,  and  puts  it  away  from  him,  then  to 
shake  the  dust  from  our  feet,  and  make,  like  the  apostles 
of  old,  our  appeal  to  the  Gentiles.  Often  was  Paul 
repelled,  often  was  he  reproached,  often  was  he  mal- 
treated ;  but  he  clung  to  his  mission  with  a  desperate 
tenacity,  and  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  Jew  within 
his  reach  should  die  without  hearing,  for  his  condem- 
nation or  for  his  everlasting  well-being,  the  name,  the 
claims,  the  glory,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus.  Let  me  notice  the  place  in  which  the 
apostle  preached.  The  place  he  selected  for  his  first 
sermon  at  Ephesus  was  a  synagogue ;  he  went  into  the 
synagogue,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
If  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  playhouse,  its 
stage  would  have  been  his  pulpit ;  but  as  he  was  not 
permitted  to  address  the  mob  there,  and  was  made 
welcome  to  speak  to  the  crowded  assembly  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  felt — what  I  conceive  is  true  theology — it  is 
the  work  that  consecrates  the  place ;  and  a  theatre,  the 
scene  of  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ,  is  a  nobler 
and  a  grander  spectacle  than  a  cathedral  where  all  life 
dies,  and  death  lives,  and  a  dead  man  preaches,  and  a 
dead  audience  hear  the  truths  that  should  electrify  and 
stir  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  The  man  that  preaches,, 
the  audience  that  hears,  the  great  Master  in  the  midst 
of  them— that  is  a  true  church ;  and  whether  on  the 
hill-side,  whether  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  or  \a>  tfea 
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synagogue  of  the  Jews,  or  in  the  boat,  on  the  river,  on 
the  ocean,  there  God  blesses  the  faithful  ministry  of 
his  servant,  and  brings  souk  to  Christ  Jesus.  Let  me 
notice  the  manner  of  the  apostle's  address.  It  is 
stated  here  that  "  he  spake  boldly  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom."  "He  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue, and  spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom."  Paul  asked, 
.  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  they  would  pray 
for  him  that  he  might  open  his  mouth  boldly;  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  says,  "Let  us  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  obtain  mercy."  Here 
he  carries  into  practice  what  he  had  asked  so  fervently 
in  prayer,  and  speaks  boldly  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom.  If  the  subject  of  your  speech  be  eternal 
truth,  then  hesitancy  in  the  utterance  of  that  truth 
damages  your  claims,  and  chills  the  hearts  of  them  that 
listen  to  it  When  the  subject  is  doubtful,  you  may 
doubtfully  speak;  but  where  the  truth  is  clear,  pal- 
pable, and  indubitable,  there  you  may  speak  with  all 
boldness  the  words  of  the  everlasting  GospeL  What  is 
vitally  true  needs  no  apology ;  what  is  false  is  not  made 
better  by  an  apology.  Your  duty,  our  duty,  the  duty 
of  us  all,  is  to  speak  truth  as  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
pained  if  any  are  pained,  pleased  if  any  are  profited ; 
but  if  neither  the  one  result  nor  the  other  follow, 
still  speaking  boldly  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Let  us  notice  the  nature  of  his  address.  We  have 
seen  his  audience,  the  Jews ;  we  have  seen  the  place, 
the  rostrum  or  the  Bema  of  the  synagogue ;  we  have 
seen  the  mode  of  his  address,  its  boldness :  let  me 
notice  now  the  specific  nature  of  his  address— namely,. 
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that  it  was  controversial :  "  Disputing" — mark  the 
word — "  disputing  and  persuading  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  God."  Many  people  have 
a  wrong  idea  of  what  is  called  controversial  preach- 
ing. If  you  call  your  opponents  by  bad  names,  or  if 
you  use  offensive  epithets  in  designating  them,  then 
such  method  of  controversy  is  unbecoming  to  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  and  injurious  to  that  magnificent  cause 
which  is  entrusted  to  his  hands.  But  if  you  urge 
the  truth  in  love,  if  you  speak  the  truest  things  in 
an  affectionate  spirit,  then  you  only  show  that  you 
have  caught  the  mantle  of  the  Blessed  Master,  whose 
every  discourse  was  a  controversy,  whose  every  appeal 
was  to  his  opponents,  and  who  everywhere,  and  on 
all  occasions,  disputed  and  tried  to  persuade  men  of 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  Strong 
epithets  applied  to  persons  irritate  their  temper,  ob- 
struct the  entrance  of  the  truth,  do  mischief,  and 
rarely  do  good.  But  the  strongest  truths  that  you 
can  speak,  if  couched  in  courteous  language — and 
Christianity  is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  true  courtesy 
— will  always  find  access  to  the  heart.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  the  bitterest  opponents  I  have  ever  ad- 
dressed,— and  I  have  addressed  many  hundreds  of  those 
that  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  truths  that  I  think  so 
dear  and  precious, — when  I  spoke  to  them  reasonably, 
kindly,  courteously,  regretting  the  necessity  of  difference, 
but  insisting  on  the  momentousness  of  that  difference, 
have  listened,  and  some,  when  they  listened,  have  received 
the  truth  and  lived  thereby.  We  must  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  say  bitter  things  in  bitter  phrases,  nor  must  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  persuade  by  panegyrics  on 
those  we  address,  or  by  flattery  or  appeals  to  ^assKssfca* 
VOL.  y.  El 
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that  are  far  better  left  dead  and  dormant.  The  ambas- 
sador, of  the  Gospel  should  let  his  message  be  his  only 
apology,  his  most  fervid  eloquence,  his  greatest  argu- 
ment ;  and  whilst  he  contends  earnestly  for  the  truth, 
earnestly  against  what  is  contrary  to  the  truth,  he  ought 
to  do  so  in  that  spirit  of  kindness,  with  those  expressions 
of  love,  with  that  deep  yearning  for  the  salvation  and 
happiness  of  them  from  whom  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
differ,  that  will  at  least  secure  their  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate attention,  if  not  produce  their  thorough  and 
lasting  conviction.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  message 
often  fails  through  the  imperfections  of  the  messenger. 
A  celebrated  statesman  said,  "  Speak  reason  to  a  mob, 
and  the  mob  will  listen ;"  you  have  an  instance  of  it  in 
this  chapter,  where  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus  spoke 
common  sense  to  the  infuriated  mob,  and  they  listened 
and  dispersed  quietly.  If  that  town-clerk  had  been 
a  Christian,  and  ordained  to  be  a  minister,  he  would 
have  played  a  very  momentous  and  impressive  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Good  sense 
is  a  very  important  requisite  in  a  true  minister ;  and 
very  often  a  good  cause  suffers  for  want  of  good  sense 
in  the  advocate  of  that  cause,  when  he  is  called  upon  in 
trying  circumstances  to  commend  it 

We  have  thus  seen  the  nature  of  the  address  of  Paul — 
that  it  was  controversial,  or  contrasting  the  truths  of 
Christianity  with  the  dim  shadows  and  prefigurations  of 
Judaism.  Let  me  now  bring  before  you  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  address,  which  is  to  us  the  most  important 
thing.  He  spent  three  months  in  disputing  and  per- 
suading, not  the  forms,  not  the  ceremonies,  not  the 
words,  but  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Now,  what  were  some  of  these  things  that  he  disputed, 
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and  persuaded,  and  taught  ?  First  of  all,  no  doubt,  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  he  spoke  of  its 
King,  Christ  Jesus — the  Priest,  the  Prophet,  and  the 
'  King.  There  is  no  kingdom  without  a  king ;  there  is 
no  right  government  without  a  superior  authority.  And 
in  speaking  of  the  kingdom,  he  never  could  have  omit- 
ted, and  we  know  he  did  not  omit,  Him  who  is  its 
glory,  its  bond,  its  object,  its  subject,  its  all  and  in  all 
— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  second  place,  he  pro- 
bably spoke  of  the  nature  of  that  kingdom.  What  is 
this  kingdom?  It  is  not  meat  or  drink,  form  or 
ceremony,  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  fasting  or  feasting ; 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  disputing  about  churches, 
not  quarrelling  about  ceremonies,  but  it  is  embracing 
and  holding  fast  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  possible 
to  be  a  splendid  ecclesiastic,  but  not  to  be  a  Christian 
at  all ;  it  is  possible  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  yet  never  to  have  been  a  member  of  it,  or  to  have 
received  its  constituent  elements  into  our  heart.  It 
is  a  kingdom  that  comes  not  with  pomp,  parade, 
splendour,  and  great  effect ;  but  like  the  gentle  light, 
dawning  first  upon  individual  hearts,  spreading  from 
one  to  another,  until  the  grey  and  the  misty  morn 
breaks  into  the  brightness  of  enduring  noon,  and  the 
whole  earth  is  filled  with  its  glory.  He  spoke  next,  no 
doubt,  of  its  blessings.  Amid  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom, not  least  or  last  are  its  blessings  :  the  poor  made 
unspeakably  rich,  the  rich  made  poor  in  spirit;  they 
that  have  na  title  to  heaven  invested  with  one,  they 
that  have  no  fitness  for  heaven  made  fit  for  it;  a  king- 
dom that  sanctifies,  regenerates,  and  ripens  fox  ^org  %&. 
b  b  2 
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that  are  its  believing  and  its  obedient  subjects.  And  no 
doubt,  also,  he  spoke  of  its  progress.  He  showed  that  this 
kingdom,  accepted  by  the  few,  would  one  day  be  seen 
and  pronounced  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  mankind. 
Paul  did  not  judge  of  its  progress  by  its  then  accept- 
ance ;  but  he  knew  that  a  day  would  come,  in  spite  of 
the  errors  of  its  advocates,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
of  its  foes,  when  the  whole  earth  should  be  covered  with 
its  presence,  and  all  flesh  should  accept  Him  who  is 
Lord,  and  Christ,  and  King.  He  saw  that  kingdom 
gathering  strength  from  apparent  weakness,  splendour 
from  surrounding  gloom,  turning  opposition  into  im- 
pulse, and  obstructions  into  springs  of  progress ;  pre- 
judices falling,  passions  yielding,  and  the  very  smoke 
that  rose  from  the  ashes  of  its  martyrs  only  spreading 
wider  and  farther  the  glorious  truths  for  which  they 
suffered. 

I  think  the  early  progress  of  this  kingdom  is  one 
of  the  most  triumphant  proofs  of  its  divine  original 
Opposed  to  man's  prejudices,  opposed  to  the  profits- of 
Demetrius  and  his  craftsmen;  opposed  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Caesars,  pronouncing  truths  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  demanding  a  morality  they  would  not 
submit  to;  in  spite  of  passion,  prejudice,  profit,  interest, 
all  that  man  holds  fast  and  will  not  let  go,  except  from 
the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  conviction, — this  king- 
dom made  way  until  Christ's  name  was  emblazoned  on 
the  imperial  Labarum,  its  advocates  were  found  in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  every  shop  and  street  in 
Home  poured  forth  its  willing  martyrs  for  Christ  and 
for  his  sake.  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  preached  to 
them  and  persuaded  them  of  its  subjects.  He  told 
them  who  they  were  ;  that  they  were  not  the  great,  the 
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royal,  and  the  noble  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  told  them  at 
Corinth  what,  no  doubt,  he  repeated  at  Ephesus,  that 
"  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise ;  and  he  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  things  that  are  mighty;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are  ;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence."  Now,  such  were  the  first  and 
most  forcible  advocates  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
If  our  Redeemer  had  selected  learned,  eloquent,  or 
patrician  men,  who  occupied  the  high  places  of  the 
empire,  to  be  the  advocates  of  this  religion,  after-ages 
would  have  said,  knowing  how  rank  can  gild  a  lie,  and 
eloquence  can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause 
that  the  success  of  Christianity  was  owing,  not  to  a 
Divine  presence,  or  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  to 
the  rank,  the  position,  the  influence,  the  eloquence 
of  those  that  were  its  advocates.  But  when  we  see 
that  he  selected  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  fresh  from 
their  nets;  when  we  see  that  he  called  the  publicans 
of  Judaea  from  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Luke  a  physician  and  Paul  a  scholar, 
the  rest  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the  truth  were 
men  who  had  no  gifts,  no  talents,  no  influence;  it 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon  thinking  minds  that  a 
religion  which,  in  such  hands  and  with  such  advocacy, 
can  overcome  such  prejudices,  such  passions,  such 
profits  as  the  world  gloried  in,  must  have  God  for  its 
Author,  truth  for  its  matter,  eternal  happiness  for  its 
glorious  issue.  If  you  want  the  strongest  evidence 
that  your  religion  is  from  God,  read  its  earliest  his- 
tory :    and  if   you  think  that  this  religion  i&  «&UL 
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opposed  to  all  that  man  loves,  and  homes  its  advocates 
to  all  that  man  dreads,  you  will  infer  that  it  must  be 
maintained  by  a  celestial  presence,  and  its  flame  kept 
burning  by  being  fed  from  a  celestial  source — the  con- 
clusion, in  fact,  of  every  thinking  and  of  every  right- 
minded  man. 

But,  having  seen  its  advocates,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  its  weapons.  If  those  that  advocated  this 
religion  were  humble  and  lowly  men,  we  shall  see,  and 
still  further  prove,  that  its  success  was  of  God,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  only  weapons  they  employed 
were  truth,  and  right  and  fair  and  just  arguments.  In 
the  language  of  an  ancient  writer,  their  weapons  were, 
Non  verbera,  sed  verba — "  not  blows,  but  words ;"  or, 
in  the  language  of  an  apostle,  "  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty."  The  whole  history 
of  the  world  shows,  that  wherever  carnal  force  has 
been  applied  to  maintain  or  to  spread  Christianity, 
there  it  has  withered  and  become  blasted  as  in  an  un- 
congenial clime ;  but  wherever  the  only  weapons  have 
been  those  its  own  magnificent  fortress  can  furnish — 
the  weapons  of  truth,  and  prayer,  and  love — there  it 
seems  to  have  prospered.  The  sword,  the  fagot,  the 
flame,  are  essential  to  a  bad  cause ;  and  not  only  essen- 
tial to  it,  but  they  are  in  their  nature  congenial  to  it 
But  if  Christianity  is  to  be  promoted,  let  it  be  by 
weapons  congenial  to  it.  If  the  sword  is  to  be  un- 
sheathed, if  the  fagots  are  to  be  kindled,  let  it  not  be 
by  the  friends  of  Christianity :  the  Bible  spurns  such 
weapons ;  our  religion  is  weakened,  not  strengthened, 
by  their  employment.  Its  greatest  triumphs  have  been 
in  the  face  of  all  mortal  weapons ;  and  its  only  weak- 
ness has  been  exhibited  when  carnal  and  earthly  means 
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were  employed  by  its  mistaken  advocates  to  sustain  and 
to  promote  it.  Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  all  this  per- 
suading and  disputing  boldly  about  the  nature  of  this 
kingdom,  about  its  ministers,  its  weapons,  its  truths, 
and  its  blessings  ?  The  effect  was  then  what  the  effect 
is  now,  that  "  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not," 
Now,  men  sometimes  say,  "  Christianity  cannot  be  what 
you  assert  it  is  when  you  see,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  people  meet  together, 
listen*  to  it,  and  go  away  exactly  as  they  were  when  they 
entered."  But  if  this  was  the  fact  when  an  apostle 
preached,  can  you  expect  much  brighter  and  better 
results  when  only  an  apostle's  successor  preaches  ?  If 
the  result  was,  under  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Paul,  that 
many  were  hardened  and  believed  not,  can  you  expect 
that  its  results  will  be  better  still  ?  The  fact  is,  it  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  this  Gospel  that  it  is  to  every  man 
and  woman  the  savour  of  life,  or  it  is  the  savour  of 
death.  It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  facts  that  I  know 
in  the  Bible,  that  a  faithful  sermon,  however  feebly 
preached,  if  faithfulness  and  truth,  never  puts  forth  a 
neutral  effect.  Everybody  leaves  the  house  of  prayer 
cither  blessed  and  benefited,  or  made  worse ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  rejeotion  of  the  truth  to-day 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  easier  rejection  of  it 
to-morrow;  and  the  rejection  of  it  to-morrow  is  a 
preparation  for  the  easier  rejection  of  it  next  day;  till 
the  sound  that  startled  you  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
at  last  sends  you  asleep  like  a  sweet  and  a  gentle 
lullaby ;  and  God  appears  to  pronounce  from  heaven, 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him  alone  1"  Let  us 
come  into  the  sanctuary,  ever  bearing  in  our  hearts  this 
solemn  truth,  that  what  we  hear,  however  feebly  told, 
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if  faithfully  told,  cannot  have  a  neutral  effect.  I  am 
not  here  delivering  a  speech  from  a  platform,  an  argu- 
ment from  a  professor's  chair,  hut  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  My  ground  is  not 
what  reason  argues,  what  facts  authenticate,  but  what 
God  has  said  in  his  own  holy  and  blessed  word.  No 
position  is  more  perilous  than  his  who  bears  in  all  its 
fulness  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  no  position  is  more  glo- 
rious in  one  aspect,  more  responsible  in  another.  God 
forbid  it  shall  be  with  any  in  this  assembly,  that  hearing 
the  things  of  the  kingdom,  they  shall  only  be  hardened 
and  believe  not.  But  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be 
"calamitous  enough ;  but  this  is  not  all  You  will  find, 
invariably,  that  as  persons  become  uninfluenced  by  the 
Gospel,  they  gradually  become  hostile  to  the  Gospel. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  man  who  is  deriving 
least  profit  from  the  preaching  of  the  truth  in  any  one 
congregation,  is  the  very  man  who  is  ripening  day  by 
day  to  be  its  most  bitter  and  powerful  opponent.  And 
hence  it  is  stated,  that  the  very  parties  that  were 
hardened  and  believed  not  went  and  did  —  what? 
"  Spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude."  They 
denounced  what  they  despised;  they  abused  the  reli- 
gion which  they  refused  to  accept.  And  very  often, 
though  ministers  may  deserve  censure,  and  their  preach- 
ing may  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  subject  for  criticism, 
many  a  hearer  lays  the  blame  upon  the  minister  when 
the  real  blame  is  in  his  own  gradually  hardening  and 
obdurate  heart ;  and  he  thinks  the  minister's  preaching 
has  lost  its  interest,  while  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  his 
heart  that  has  lost  its  ancient  susceptibility.  But,  by 
a  singular  sense  of  self-importance,  we  never  dream  that 
.our  hearts  are  becoming  harder,   but  naturally  rush 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  minister's  sermon  is  be- 
coming less  interesting  and  powerful.  Now,  it  may 
be — far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  it — that  the  minister's 
sermon  may  have  lost  its  intrinsic  interest,  though 
his  subject  never  can;  but  it  is  a  fair  question  for 
you  that  you  are  bound  to  entertain,  whether  it  may 
not  be,  not  that  the  minister  has  become  dull,  but  that 
his  conceited  hearer  has  become  dead  and  hardened.  It 
is  possible  that  the  hearer  may  be  at  fault,  and  not  the 
preacher.  I  am  speaking  truth,  without  any  reference 
to  any  experience  of  my  own ;  calling  upon  you,  as  a 
faithful  watchman  on  the  towers  of  Zion,  not  always  to 
conclude  that  the  minister's  sermon  has  lost  its  interest, 
but  sometimes  to  suppose  that  the  hearer's  heart  may 
have  become  more  worldly  and  hardened. 

Having  thus  seen  the  effects  of  this  preached  Gospel, 
and  how  some  were  hardened  and  some  believed  not, 
let  us  notice  what  Paul  did.  He  immediately  left 
the  synagogue,  where  the  effect  was  not  what  he  could 
desire,  and  entered  into  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 
You  observe  the  apostle  did  not  care  what  the  place 
was,  if  there  were  only  an  audience  to  listen  to 
him.  When  the  synagogue  cast  him  out,  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  accepted  him  as  its  minister.  What  a 
blessed  thought  that  the  Gospel  may  be  preached 
any  where !  and  what  a  solemn  thought  that  when 
that  Gospel  has  not  its  effect  in  the  cathedral,  its 
minister  shall  find  an  audience  in  the  chapel;  and 
when  it  is  rejected  in  the  chapel,  he  has  the  school  to 
go  to ;  and  when  he  is  cast  out  there,  he  has  the  most 
apostolic  pulpit  of  all,  the  roadside  and  the  passers- 
by  for  his  audience — a  church  which  derives  its  power, 
not  from   consecrated  places,   but  from  tha  ^cs«SQSfe 
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of  that   Lord  who  has  said,   "  Lo,   I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  !w 

May  his  presence  be  ever  with  us,  and  his  blessing 
on  us;  and  to  his  name  be  praise,  and  honour,  and 
glory !     Amen. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TRAVELS  OF  PAUL — THE  SABBATH— THE  LORDS  SUPPER— LONG 
SERMONS  —  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT  —  PAUL'S  CHARGE  —  CORRUPT 
MINISTERS — BENEFICENCE. 


We  have,  in  this  chapter,  a  brief  but  expressive  epi- 
tome of  the  touching  address  which  Paul  made  to 
the  assembled  clergy  or  presbyters  of  Miletus  and 
Ephesus,  there  and  then  assembled  before  him.  We 
have  read  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  great  riot 
and  disturbance  got  up  in  the  theatre  on  account 
of  the  new  doctrines,  as  they  supposed,  which  Paul 
had  introduced;  quelled  only  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  town-clerk,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  the  assembly 
to  a  more  sober  and  manageable  mind.  It  is  to  these 
facts  that  the  opening  verse  of  this  chapter  alludes : 
"  After  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the 
disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to  go 
into  Macedonia."  We  have  in  the  first  six  verses 
a  sketch  of  his  journey,  or  travelling  from  plaoe  to 
place,  in  order  to  build  up  the  people  of  God,  and  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  way  of  eternal  life.  In  the 
seventh  verse  we  have  one  of  those  incidental  proofs, 
not  the  less  valuable  because  they  are  incidental,  that 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  as  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  "  U\><ra.  tha  Sxsfc 
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day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  It  is  not, 
you  observe,  mooted  as  a  controversy  whether  the 
Christian  Sabbath  was  the  first  or  the  seventh  day, 
or  whether  both  were  abolished;  but  it  is  stated  in 
the  narrative  as  a  feet  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  imply- 
ing a  practice  prevalent  throughout  the  Church,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  we  call  the  Lord's- 
day,  the  disciples  came  together.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Church  is,  an  assembly  out  of  the  world,  met 
together.  "Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Upon 
this  day,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  disciples  met 
together  "  to  break  bread," — I  have  no  doubt  to  cele- 
brate the  Communion ;  to  break  bread  being  the  act  of 
hospitality  in  ordinary  life,  transferred  to  denote  that 
special  act  of  Christian  communion  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  w 

There  have  been  many  disputes  about  this  sub- 
ject. In  Scotland,  where  the  Communion  is  celebrated 
in  country  parishes  only  once  a-year,  and  in  town 
parishes  only  twice  a-year,  there  is  a  very  unapostolic 
habit.  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  among  our 
dissenting  brethren,  it  is  celebrated  oftener :  but  still 
these  last  are  not  apostolic  altogether;  for  there 
is  to  me,  not  only  from  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
from  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  presumptive  proof 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  every  time  that 
Christians  met  together  for  ordinary  public  worship. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  Chris- 
tian worship ;  and  it  was  not  profaned,  or  desecrated,  or 
less  appreciated,  because  it  was  frequently  celebrated. 
When  objectors  urge,  "But  would  it  not  be  looked 
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upon  as  a  very  trivial  thing  if  you  had  the  Communion 
every  Sabbath?"  I  ask,  Must  not  prayer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  common  thing  when  you  have  it  every 
Sabbath?  Must  not  praise  be  looked  upon  and  re- 
garded as  a  very  common  thing,  seeing  you  offer  it 
every  Sabbath?  JThere  is  not  a  more  solemn  act  in  the 
universe  than  a  sinner's  approaching  God ;  and  if  the 
frequency  of  the  act  takes  away  from  its  sacredness,  it 
would  be  an  argument  for  having  prayer  and  praise 
much  rarer  than  now.  But  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  were  one  whit  less 
spiritual  because  they  had  the  Communion  so  often. 
I  admit  there  is  no  decisive  law,  no  unalterable  rubric. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  are,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,"  leaving  the  time  to  the  discretion  and  the  judg- 
ment of  different  churches;  only  indicating  that  to 
celebrate  it  often  is  more  in  keeping  with  apostolic 
precedent  than  so  seldom  as  it  is  in  many  a  country 
parish. 

Upon  this  occasion,  "  Paul  preached  to  them,  ready 
to  depart  on  the  morrow;  and  continued  his  speech 
until  midnight."  Let  us  notice  another  incidental 
thought  here.  It  is  clear  that  Paul  preached,  not,  a 
morning  or  a  mid-day  sermon,  but  an  evening  sermon. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  have 
been  celebrated,  being  in  connexion  with  his  sermon, 
in  the  evening  also ;  and  when  it  was  first  instituted, 
you  will  recollect  it  was  "  that  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed."  Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  time  of  its 
celebration  is  of  material  consequence;  but  when  people 
begin  to  dispute  about  forms  and  ceremonies,  every 
section  of  the  visible  Church  should  be  told  that  in 
none  are  all  the  precise  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
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Apostolic  Church  retained.  For  instance,  when  the 
apostles  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  in  the 
evening;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  large  section  of 
the  Christian  Church,  at  least  that  I  know  of,  that  cele- 
brates the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening.  Secondly,  they 
did  not  kneel,  as  in  the  English  Church,  nor  sit  around 
a  table,  as  in  the  Scotch  Church ;  they  reclined  at  full 
length  upon  a  sofa,  leaning  upon  the  left  elbow.  So 
that,  if  we  were  to  take  ceremony  as  a  thing  of  intrinsic 
importance,  we  should  have  to  make  many  alterations 
in  our  present  forms,  that  would  be  extremely  in- 
expedient and  inconvenient.  Let  us  therefore  recol- 
lect always,  in  all  our  worship,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth ; "  and  in  all  our  sacraments  and  services  we 
should  recollect,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  nor 
drink;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  On  this  occasion  it  appears  that  Paul 
preached  to  a  very  protracted  hour;  "he  continued  his 
speech"  or  his  sermon,  as  it  might  be  translated,  "until 
midnight." 

The  complaint  sometimes  made  of  sermons  being 
very  long,  is  rebuked  at  least  by  one  precedent. 
But  there  was,  perhaps,  a  reason  here :  Paul  preached 
to  them  for  the  first  time,  and  knew  that  he  was 
preaching  to  them  probably  for  the  last ;  and  therefore 
it  was  excusable  in  an  apostle,  while  it  might  be  inex- 
cusable in  an  apostle's  successor,  to  preach  so  long  as  to 
reach  the  hour  of  midnight.  A  youth  on  that  occasion, 
named  Eutychus,  sat  in  a  window;  there  was  no  glass 
in  those  days — windows  were  simply  open  holes  or 
crevices  in  the  walls;  and  this  young  man — probably, 
like  many  in  modern  days,  worked  from  six  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  till  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
at  night — long  hours'  labour  being  a  too  ancient  prac- 
tice— weary  and  wayworn  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
listening  to  a  very  long  address,  fell  asleep,  and  fell 
down  from  the  window,  and  was  nearly  killed,  or,  as 
some  think,  was  really  killed.  "  And  Paul  went  down, 
and  fell  on  him,  and  embracing  him  said,  Trouble  not 
yourselves;  for  his  life  is  in  him."  Some  think  that 
this  means  he  was  not  killed,  but  only  injured ;  others 
think  that  he  was  really  killed,  and  that  the  apostle,  in 
virtue  of  those  miraculous  endowments  with  which  he 
was  invested,  raised  him  from  the  dead.  "  And  when 
he  was  come  up  again,  he  talked  a  long  time,  even  till 
break  of  day."  In  that  climate,  where  the  sun  sets 
between  six  and  seven,  and  rises  between  six  and 
seven,  the  service  must  have  lasted  about  eight  or  nine 
hours;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  were  wearied.  And  if  men  can  listen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  instance,  to  very  long  speeches, 
by  different  speakers,  continued  for  seven,  eight,  nine 
hours,  and  not  always  the  most  eloquent,  nor  always 
the  best-tempered,  nor  always  the  most  interesting, 
I  do  not  see  that  any  can  complain  reasonably,  if  the 
preacher  speaks  to  them  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
quarter;  although  I  readily  admit  the  difficulty  is  to 
preach  short  sermons.  It  is  not  long  speeches  that 
are  the  best ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  compressing  into 
the  fewest  and  the  most  intelligible  and  persuasive 
words  the  most  precious  and  the  most  instructive 
truths. 

Paul  continued  his  travels  until  he  came  to  Miletus. 
And  when  he  was  at  Miletus,  "  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  elders  of  the  church."     I  wish  to  make  one 
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remark  here,  not  in  a  controversial  spirit,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  offence  to  any  one;  it  is  just  because 
we  read  the  word  of  God  regularly  through,  and  make 
remarks  upon  each  chapter  in  succession,  that  incidental 
things,  not  necessarily  suitable  to  a  sermon,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  exposition  of  the  chapter.  In 
the  Church  of  England  they  say  the  Church,  in  the 
earliest  days,  was  governed  by  bishops ;  in  the  Scotch 
Church  they  say  it  was  governed  by  presbyters ;  among 
the  Independents  and  Baptists  it  is  held  that  the 
Christian  people  governed. 

I  was  reading,  just  before  I  came  here,  the  very  able 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Mr.  Alford. 
Upon  this  very  passage  he  holds  it  quite  plain  that 
nothing  but  very  anomalous,  and  therefore  unsound, 
reasoning  can  make  out  that  the  early  Apostolic 
Church  was  governed  by  bishops,  as  distinct  from 
presbyters. 

Mr.  Alford,1  after  quoting  a  perversion  of  the  passage 
from  Irenseus,  says — 

"So  early  did  interested  and  disingenuous  interr 
pretations  begin  to  cloud  the  light  which  Scripture 
might  have  thrown  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  The 
English  version  has  hardly  dealt  fairly  in  this  case  with 
the  sacred  text  in  rendering  c7rio7co7rovs  overseers;  it 
ought  there,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  have  been 
bishops :  that  the  fact  of  elders  and  bishops  having 
been  originally  and  apostolically  synonymous  might 
be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  which  now 
it  is  not." 

*  Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Alford  as  a  Christian 
fccholar,  I  do  so  deeply  regret  his  loose  views  on  the  Divine  obli- 
gation of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
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In  the  28th  verse,  where  Paul  addresses  the  pres- 
byters whom  he  called  together,  he  says,  "  Take  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers."  Now, 
this  is  the  only  evidence  -of  anything  like  inconsistency 
in  our  translation.  It  is  singular  that  the  Greek  word 
€7rwrKa7rovs  is  translated  in  every  place  of  the  New 
Testament  "bishop,"  except  in  this  one  text.  The 
apostle  Paul  calls  together  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus, 
and  he  says,  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
bishops;"  implying  certainly  in  the  apostle's  mind  that 
at  that  day  bishops  and  presbyters  were  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  namely,  pastors  and  teachers  of  individual 
congregations.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion.  When  you  ask, "  Is  not  Epi- 
scopacy better  than  Presbytery] "  I  think  Episcopacy — 
I  am  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  polity — has  many  great 
advantages.  Whether  in  the  army,  or  in  the  navy,  or 
in  the  War  Office,  or  in  the  Church,  a  little  despotism 
is  at  times  exceedingly  valuable ;  that  is,  a  little  power 
to  speak  very  decidedly,  and  to  see  that  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  carried  out  with  speed  and 
precision.  In  the  Scotch  Church,  when  presbyters  meet 
together,  they  often  talk  so  long  and  so  widely  on  the 
subject,  that  action  is  lost  in  discussion;  and  therefore 
Episcopacy  has  certainly  its  advantages  in  that  respect. 
But  then,  in  another  respect,  we  very  often  feel  that  it 
is  not  right  that  one  man  should  make  his  opinions 
the  law  of  a  whole  district;  it  seems  right  that  every 
presbyter  should  give  his  opinion,  in  order  that  any 
decision  come  to,  if  long  delayed,  at  least  may  have 
the  sanction  and  the  approbation  of  all.     The  fact  i&> 

vol.  v.  p  P 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  God's  mind  that  all  the  different 
sections  of  the  church  visible  should  be  required  to 
constitute  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  perfect  eccle- 
siastical polity.  In  England  a  bishop  has  in  some 
things  too  little,  in  others  too  great,  power :  if  a  poor 
clergyman  should  violate  a  rubric,  he  can  turn  him  out 
of  his  curacy;  but  if  a  rector,  or  an  archdeacon,  preach 
almost  Transubstantiation,  or  Baptismal  ^Regeneration, 
the  bishop  has  no  power  at  all.  Now,  in  the  Scotch 
Church — and  it  is  by  no  means  faultless — if  any  man 
were  to  preach  Puseyism,  or  Socinianism,  or  Popery,  or 
heresy,  for  ten  days,  the  very  extent  of  his  existence  in 
that  Church  would  not  exceed  twelve  months.  As  soon 
as  the  General  Assembly  had  decided,  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  benefice,  and  no  temporal  power  could  pre- 
vent their  decision  from  being  carried  into  effect.  In  a 
church  men  should  speak  out  what  they  have  subscribed; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  it  conscientiously,  then  they 
should  be  compelled  to  depart  from  that  church,  and 
join  one  more  suitable  to  their  newly-adopted  views. 
Hooker,  probably  the  most  enlightened  man  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  church,  likens  the  way  to  heaven  to 
a  path  to  the  church,  which  may  be  covered  with  grass, 
or  gravel,  or  flag-stones,  and  yet  be  the  same.  So  all 
the  different  forms  of  worship  and  of  church  govern- 
ment have  but  one  definite  end — to  lead  to  the  blessed 
Saviour ;  and  however  they  vary  externally,  it  is  variety 
in  colouring,  not  difference  in  essential  things.  Blessed 
he  God,  the  Gospel  can  be  preached  in  any  form,  in  any 
communion ;  and  we  shall  always  find  that  the  best  of 
ecclesiastical  governments,  with  bad  men  in  it,  will 
be  worthless,  and  the  worst  church  in  Christendom, 
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with  good  men    in  its   pulpits,   will    be  a  gigantic 
blessing. 

When  Paul  had  called  them  together,  he  appealed  to 
them  as  witnesses  how  many  temptations  and  trials  he 
had  gone  through.  He  could  testify  to  them,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  egotism  or  vain-glory,  but  of  honesty  and 
truth,  that  he  had  "  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profit- 
able to  them;  but  had  taught  them  publicly,  and  from 
house  to  house."  It  is  a  very  useful  thing,  not  only  to 
teach  in  public,  but  from  house  to  house.  Old  Dr. 
Chalmers  used  to  say  that  "a  house-going  minister 
makes  a  church-going  parish;"  and  that  would  the 
minister  visit  the  people  who  stay  from  church,  he 
would  find  it  the  true  way  to  induce  them  to  come 
to  church.  "  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  that  was  the  substance  of 
his  preaching.  Again  he  says,  "Bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me ;"  but  with  all  the  heroism  of  an  apostolic 
martyr, he  adds,  "None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God."  Now,  here  is  true  heroism ;  and  why 
should  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  be  afraid  to  speak 
the  truth  to  the  bitterest  opponent,  to  proclaim  the 
truth  amidst  the  greatest  opposition,  to  go  wherever 
duty  calls  him,  however  great  the  difficulties  may  be  ? 
What  would  you  say  of  a  soldier  shrinking  from  his 
rank,  or  a  sailor  going  down  from  the  deck  in  the  time 
of  battle  ?  You  need  heroes  in  this  world,  loyal  to 
their  queen ;  why  should  it  be  strange  to  find  ministers, 
the  servants  of  Christ,  loyal  and  dutiful  to  their  dicrafe 
PP  2 
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Master  ]  "  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  I  take  you  to  reeord 
this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men." 

In  the  29th  verse  he  states,  "  that  after  my  departing 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing 
the  flock."  Now  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
say  that  Christ's  promise  was  to  be  with  the  priest- 
hood— for  that  is  their  definition  of  the  ministry — 
always  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  you  talk  with 
a  Romanist,  and  if  you  quote  a  text  that  upsets  a 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  a  dogma  of  the 
Creed  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  he  will  say,  "That  is  im- 
possible ;  the  Church  cannot  be  wrong,  because  Christ 
has  promised  to  be  with  her  ministers  always,  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  But  here  is  an  express  declaration 
that  "grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in,"  and  that  so 
little,  mark  you,  will  what  is  called  the  apostolical 
succession  avail  in  keeping  a  pure  church,  that  even  "  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them."  We  thus 
see  that  there  will  be  tares  among  the  wheat,  in  the 
pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  pew,  until  the  end ;  and  un- 
happily, it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  wherever  any  one  has 
tried  to  separate  the  tares  entirely  from  the  wheat,  and 
to  constitute  what  is  called  a  pure  church,  by  a  new 
division,  it  has  not  proved  less  impure  than  the  old  one 
left  behind.  The  true  way  is  to  leaven  the  individual 
heart  with  living  religion.  It  is  not  new  machinery 
that  is  wanted,  but  new  hearts  to  beat  in,  and  new 
hands  to  work  the  old  machinery. 

The  apostle  then  states  how  he  had  laboured,  even 
with  his  own  hands,  not  to  be  chargeable  to  any.  He 
was  a  tent-maker ;  and  he  made  his  bread  by  that  when 
he  had  nothing  else  he  could  earn  his  bread  by.     He 
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then  quotes  a  maxim  of  our  blessed  Lord,  not  preserved 
in  the  Gospels,  but  known  to  the  apostles  :  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;"  a  very  precious 
maxim,  and  like  many  other  maxims  I  dare  say  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  James,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which 
we  regard  as  their  own,  heard  originally  from  the  lips 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  I  know  not  anything  more  strik- 
ing than-  this :  it  is  greater  happiness  to  give  than  to 
receive.  Of  course,  a  worldly,  avaricious,  miserly  man 
never  could  feel  so ;  his  only  happiness  is  in  getting, 
and  his  greatest  pain  and  agony  is  in  giving.  But  to  a 
true  Christian  it  is  a  source  of  greater  happiness  to 
give  a  sovereign  to  a  good  cause,  than  it  is  to  have  one 
given  to  him.  And  we  may  very  much  test  our  spirit, 
and  whether  we  have  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Master, 
by  ascertaining  if  we  feel  more  pleasure  in  giving  than 
we  do  in  getting.  Not  giving,  as  many  of  us  I  fear  do, 
superfluities  that  we  can  easily  spare,  but  denying  a 
little  gratification  to  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may 
give,  and  do  a  great  good  to  a  suffering  and  needy 
brother. 

Then  they  all  showed  their  affection  to  the  apostle 
when  "  they  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him ;  and  he  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  ; " 
and  they  sorrowed  the  most  that  so  precious  a  teacher, 
so  eloquent  though  so  long  a  speaker,  of  whose  pre- 
sence they  never  wearied,  and  of  whose  sermons  they 
never  complained — they  sorrowed  most  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  accompanied 
him  to  the  ship,  to  bid  him  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XX.  27. 


COUNSEL     OP     GOD — OUR     BUIN — OUR     RESTORATION— GROUND     OP — 
MEANS   OP — REGENERATION — OBJECTIONS— FAITHFULNESS. 


A  truly  important  fact  and  precedent  for  ministers  of 
Christ  occurs  in  this  chapter.  It  is — "  For  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God." 
(Ver.  27.) 

The  apostle  uses  the  word  "counsel"  in  its  old  and  its 
strictest  sense ;  namely,  the  sketch,  the  plan,  the  mind 
of  God;  and  when  he  says,  "I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  he  tells 
them,  "  I  have  not  kept  back  one  doctrine  because  it 
would  be  unpalatable,  or  taken  one  topic  because  it 
would  be  popular;  I  have  ascertained  what  is  the  mind 
and  the  revelation  of  God  himself;  and  whatever  it 
was,  whether  men  wept  or  smiled,  whether  they  ap- 
plauded or  condemned,  that  counsel,  or  doctrine,  I 
have  determined  to  make  known,  and  have  in  some 
measure,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "  succeeded  in  doing  so." 

Let  us  first  very  briefly  ascertain  what  is  this  whole 
counsel  of  God.  To  begin  with  Matthew  and  end 
at  the  last  verse  of  the  Apocalypse  would  be  the  full 
exhibition  of  it ;  but  in  this  counsel,  in  its  grand  stream 
and  current,  there  are  as  it  were  stepping-stones,  so 
prominent  that  they  must  strike  every  eye,  and  are  in 
their  place  keys  and  steps  to  the  knowledge,  and  ap- 
prehension, and  investigation  of  the  whole.     In  other 
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words,  there  are  certain  truths  so  constantly  repeated, 
set  forth  so  sharply  and  so  unmistakeably,  that  he  who 
can  read  the  New  Testament  and  miss  them,  must 
either  have  a  very  blind  mind  or  a  very  prejudiced 
heart.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  doctrines  are 
which  constitute  together  the  chief  and  salient  points 
in  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

One  thing  the  apostle  must  have  taught,  and  constantly 
taught,  was  man's  ruin  by  nature.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  all  he  constructs. 
Man  is  fallen ;  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." 
"All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  read  the  Bible 
and  to  escape  discovering  that  man  is  there  constantly 
assumed  to  be,  and  treated  as  a  fallen,  helpless,  ruined, 
guilty,  condemned  creature.  Having  laid  this  down, 
the  apostle  next  declares,  in  making  known  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  that  man  has  no  power  in  himself  and 
of  himself  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  glory,  innocence, 
and  perfection  from  which  he  has  fallen.  He  might 
just  as  well  try  to  step  from  this  orb  to  the  most  dis- 
tant fixed  star,  as  in  his  own  strength  and  in  virtue  of 
inherent  power  to  rise  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to 
a  state  of  acceptance  with  God.  We  are  not  only 
without  holiness,  but  we  are  described  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  uses  these  words,  as  without  strength.  We 
can  no  more  save  ourselves  than  we  can  lift  ourselves 
from  the  floor  on  which  we  stand  and  remain  poised  in 
mid-air.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  is  not  sunk  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  he  can  save  himself;  he  looks  to 
another  to  do  it  for  him.  And  we  are  satisfied  and 
know  that  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
us ;  and  the  good  that  we  would  we  ofteiv  do  \a&  \  *xA> 
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the  evil  that  we  would  not,  that  we  often  do.  Another 
point  that  the  apostle  would  state  for  a  certainty  in 
making  known  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is,  that  salva- 
tion has  been  revealed,  that  a  remedy  has  been  provided 
in  the  death,  the  atonement  and  meritorious  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  nature.  You  cannot  open  a 
page  in  the  New  Testament  without  discovering  this. 
Salvation  by  Christ  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity — not  an  incidental 
thing  that  may  be  passed  by,  or  &  subsidiary  buttress, 
merely  ornamental ;  but  it  is  the  very  foundation,  it  is 
the  very  substance  of  the  fabric.  The  abnegation  of 
this  is  the  renunciation  of  the  Gospel.  Disguise  it  as 
you  like,  to  conclude  that  we  are  not  saved  by  Christ 
alone  as  our  only  righteousness,  through  his  blood  alone 
as  our  only  atonement,  is  to  renounce  Christianity  and 
go  to  another  gospel ;  which  indeed  is  not  another,  for 
it  is  no  gospel  at  all.  We  are  sick,  and  we  cannot  cure 
ourselves;  there  is  a  Physician  that  can.  We  are 
ruined ;  we  cannot  recover  ourselves ;  there  is  a  Saviour 
who  can.  We  are  lost ;  we  cannot  find  our  way  back 
to  the  fold ;  there  is  One  coming  after  us  ready  to  carry 
us  on  his  shoulder  and  to  bring  us  home  to  the  fold 
rejoicing.  These  are  three  prominent  points  in  this 
counsel  of  God  which  are  set  forth  by  this  apostle  in 
every  epistle  that  he  writes ;  prominent,  unmistakeable, 
distinct. 

Another  point  he  would  set  forth  no  less  definitely 
would  be  how  we  are  saved  through  Christ ;  how  we 
become  connected  with  him ;  by  what  means  we  obtain 
an  interest  or  a  share  in  what  he  did.  He  says  it  is  by 
faith :  "  Ye  are  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
/ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."     And  the  apostle 
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takes  great  care  to  keep  this  distinction  before  you : 
that  you  are  not  saved  by  faith  as  if  it  were  the 
saviour;  but  by  Christ.  In  that  sense  a  man  is  no 
more  saved  by  faith  than  he  is  saved  by  his  own 
works.  You  can  no  more  get  to  heaven  by  merit  of 
belief  than  you  can  get  to  heaven  by  merit  of  good 
deeds.  If  it  were  otherwise,  as  we  were  saved  in 
Paradise  by  absolute  innocence,  we  should  now  be 
saved  by  pure  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  not  faith  that  is 
our  saviour;  it  is  not  faith  that  is  the  ground  of  salva- 
tion. The  aphorism,  "Saved  by  works,"  is  not  now 
translated  word  for  word  into  "  Saved  by  faith."  Faith 
does  not  take  the  place  of  works;  it  is  merely  the 
instrument  or  the  means  by  which  we  apprehend  Him 
who  is  our  Saviour,  and  on  whom  alone  we  lean  for 
pardon  and  acceptance.  The  hand  carries  the  bread 
to  your  mouth,  and' you  say  so  far  you  are  nourished  by 
your  hand ;  but  your  hand  is  the  instrument  of  carry- 
ing to  your  mouth  the  bread  that  you  eat ;  it  is  the 
bread  that  nourishes  you.  You  do  not  say  you  are 
cured  by  taking  the  medicine :  it  is  by  the  medicine 
itself  you  are  cured.  You  are  saved  by  faith,  not  as  if 
faith  were  the  saviour,  or  as  if  faith  died  for  you; 
but  by  Him  whom  faith  lays  hold  of.  And  faith  has 
thi§  peculiar  position,  because  by  its  very  nature  it 
assumes  that  I  have  nothing,  and  that  Christ  has  done 
all ;  that  I  am  dying,  and  he  has  life;  and  then  declar- 
ing my  destitution,  and  proclaiming  Christ's  fulness ; 
its  excellence  lies  in  its  having  nothing,  bringing 
nothing,  pretending  to  nothing;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
appropriate  grace  to  see,  and  seek,  and  lean,  and  rest 
on  Him  who  is  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  all  our 
salvation  and  all  our  desire. 
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Another  doctrine  that  the  apostle  very  frequently 
sets  forth,  as  part  of  the  counsel  of  God,  is  the  necessity 
of  a  new  nature — Christ  is  our  title  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  heaven ;  but  a  new  heart  is  our  fitness  to 
breathe  the  air  and  relish  the  joys  of  heaven.  If  it 
were  possible  that  I  could  get  to  heaven  or  into  a  state 
of  reconciliation  and  justification  by  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, but  retaining  a  heart  that  loves  sin,  delights  and 
finds  its  enjoyment  in  sin,  then  heaven  would  not  be 
happiness  to  me ;  it  would  be  the  constant  inspection 
of  a  pure,  holy,  burning  eye,  and,  consciously  so,  of  me 
a  guilty,  sinful,  criminal  being.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  I  should  not  only  have  a  right,  which  is 
Christ's  righteousness,  to  cross  the  threshold,  but  that 
I  should  have  a  fitness  to  breathe  the  air,  and  taste  the 
joys,  and  mingle  with  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed 
that  are  around  the  throne.  Now  the  apostle  tells  us 
constantly,  that  we  needed  God  the  Father  to  love  us, 
God  the  Son  to  die  for  us,  God  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  us 
and  make  us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light. 

Then  he  would  tell  us  tl^at  Christ  will  come  again. 
This  is  the  frequent  testimony  of  Paul  "  Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour."  "To  them  that  look 
for  him  will  he  come  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation."  These  are  some  of  the  leading  truths 
enunciated  by  Paul ;  and  which  constitute  together  the 
whole  of  the  leading  points  of  the  whole  counsel  of 
God. 

Now  he  says,  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
these."  Some  of  these  doctrines  are  disliked,  some  of 
them  are  liked;  but  the  apostle  did  not  think  what  his 
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people  would  say  of  his  preaching ;  he  merely  thought, 
"  Have  I  been  the  echo  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God? " 
It  is  most  important  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to 
say  everything  we  conscientiously  can  to  please.  It  is  a 
great  law,  we  all  know,  that  people  will  take  a  valuable 
bitter  medicine,  if  it  be  mingled  only  in  a  sweet  com- 
pound. And  if  we  can  use  the  best  of  language,  and 
with  the  gentlest  of  temper;  and  ransack  all  that  is 
above,  around,  and  below  for  imagery  to  set  forth  more 
clearly  what  we  mean,  we  do  that  which  is  perfectly 
lawful,  which  is  most  expedient.  But  the  instant  we 
sacrifice  truth  to  please,  that  moment  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  line  within  which  it  is  our  duty  to  be,  and 
we  have  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
It  is  quite  right  to  try  to  interest  people;  for  we 
know  too  well  that  the  most  precious  truths  may  be 
spoken  to  a  listless,  cold,  indifferent  people,  with  no 
'effect  whatever.  But  if  you  can  only  so  awaken  their 
attention,  so  stir  their  sympathies  that  they  will  listen, 
then  the  good  seed  will  be  taken  into  receptive  soil,  and 
it  will  bring  forth  in  some  sixty  and  in  some  an  hundred 
fold.  The  only  point  that  we  must  ever  guard  against 
is  not  to  shrink  from  stating  a  truth  that  is  unpalatable, 
or  to  dwell  always  upon  truths  that  are  palatable,  and 
keep  in  the  back-ground,  or  throw  into  deep  shadow, 
those  truths  no  less  precious  against  which  the  natural 
heart  rises  in  enmity.  The  apostle  says,  "  I  have 
not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 
And  not  only  did  he  do  so  in  reference  to  doctrine,  but 
he  did  so  too  in  reference  to  duties.  Now  it  is  just 
here  where  a  faithful  preacher  will  meet  with  difficulties 
that  will  make  one  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  if  he  fear  the  frown  or,  do  more,  try  to  GQTKi\l\a*a> 
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the  favour  of  man.  If  he  preach  a  doctrinal  sermon 
the  one  Sunday,  the  more  practical  people  may  go  away 
and  say,  "It  is  Antinomianism;"  if  he  preach  a  prac- 
tical sermon  the  next  Sunday,  consisting  chiefly  of 
moral  duties,  then  another  class  will  retire  and  say,  "  It 
was  Arminianism."  But  the  one  Sunday  he  is  just  to 
preach  salvation  through  Christ,  and  that  alone,  and 
not  to  be  afraid  of  inferences;  and  the  next  Sunday  he 
is  just  to  preach  duties,  and  duties  in  all  their  amplitude 
and  obligation,  and  not  to  be  afraid  that  he  will  be 
misconstrued  as  giving  a  subordinate  place  to  doctrine. 
The  true  way  to  judge  of  -a  ministry  is  not  to  listen  to 
a  sermon,  as  some  people  do,  and  pronounce  upon 
the  whole ;  that  is  as  bad  as  if  a  man  about  to  pur- 
chase a  house  were  to  have  a  brick  sent  to  him  a 
hundred  miles  away,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  You  are  to  judge  of 
the  house  by  a  sight  of  the  whole;  you  are  to  judge  of 
preaching  by  hearing  often.  And  hence  the  difficulty 
that  is  familiar  to  some;  where  people  come  by  fits  and 
starts,  and,  of  course,  must  hear  fragments,  and  never 
can  see,  in  all  their  just  and  magnificent  proportions,  the 
great  and  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
apostle  says,  then,  that  he  had  not  shunned,  he  had  not 
been  afraid,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Now,  what  inspired  Paul  to  do  so? 
Amid  subordinate  motives,  one  might  say,  first,  his 
desire  to  save  souls.  This  is  the  only  balm,  the  only 
medicine ;  and  if  he  withhold  it,  or  dilute  it,  or  give 
not  the  full  proportion  that  God  has  prescribed,  he  felt 
that  the  sick  might  die,  and  the  dying  never  live.  And, 
secondly,  he  did  so  because  he  desired  to  glorify  Him 
whose  ambassador  and  servant  he  was.     God  is  glorified 
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as  he  is  made  known  :  he  glorifies  him  most  who  pro- 
claims most  plainly  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  done. 
And,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  apostle  was  not  in- 
sensible was  his  desire  to  have  a  conscience  clear  and 
void  of  offence ;  or,  in  his  own  remarkable  language, 
"  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ;"  that  is,  if  you  perish, 
you  perish  as  suicides.  I  have  told  you  doctrine,  and 
duty;  I  know  not  any  one  thing  I  have  withheld,  any 
one  thing  I  have  overstated,  any  truth  I  have  diluted 
to  propitiate  your  favour,  or  to  avert  your  displeasure. 
"  I  can  say,  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  God,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  What  a  blessed  recollection, 
what  a  noble  reflection !  How  desirable  it  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  say  so.  But  we  must  not  only  learn 
to  say  so  as  preachers,  but  as  teachers,  as  heads  of 
families,  as  connected  with  others  that  are  ignorant. 
Wherever  there  is  ignorance,  there  light  has  a  duty  that 
it  cannot  shake  off;  wherever  there  is  sin,  there  true 
religion  has  a  mission  instantly  obligatory.  Wherever 
you  are  placed,  and  a  word  in  season  would  be  good,  or 
a  lesson  instructive,  where  an  example  would  be  influ- 
ential, there  you  have  responsibility;  and  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  teacher  in  the  school,  as  well  as  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit,  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  have 
not  shunned  in  my  place,  where  it  was  proper  and 
expedient  and  right  to  say  a  word,  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God."  And  no  doubt  the  apostle  thus  felt, 
not  merely  from  these  motives,  but  because  he  was 
taught,  inspired,  and  directed  by  that  Holy  Spirit  who 
reigned  and  ruled  in  his  heart,  and  was  guided  by  Him 
whose  promise  he  ever  realized,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
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CONCIO  AD  CLEBUM;   OB,   A   CHARGE  TO  THE   CLERGY. 

"  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

It  is  one  of  the  great  and  characteristic  excellences 
of  the  Gospel  that  the  duties  that  are  enjoined  on 
ministers  are  open  and  accessible  to  the  laity,  and  that 
the  laity  can  read  and  ascertain  those  duties  just  as 
well  as  the  preachers  and  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  three  epistles  addressed  to  the  clergy,  strictly  so 
called,  are  the  two  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus;  and 
these  are  bound  up  with  that  Bible  which  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  the  few,  but  the  privilege  and  possession 
of  all  mankind :  so  that  all  may  hear  and  read  what 
are  the  duties  of  those  that  preach,  as  well  as  appreciate 
the  responsibilities  of  them  that  listen. 

You  have  in  these  words  an  address  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  strictly  so  called.  And  in  addressing  to  them 
the  solemn  and  weighty  advice, — an  advice  that  is 
partly  caution,  partly  encouragement, — he  adds,  "  Take 
heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops, 
to  feed  that  flock  purchased  with  the  Redeemer's  pre- 
cious blood."     First  of  all,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves;" 
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in  other  words,  translated  into  simple  and  more  familiar 
speech,  See  that  you  be  Christians  before  you  seek  to 
be  ministers.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  truly 
repent,  that  you  are  indeed  in  heart  regenerate  and 
circumcised  before  God;  examine  yourselves,  whether 
you  be  in  the  faith;  for  only  such  as  are  Christians 
themselves  ever  can  have  a  commission,  sanctioned  and 
authorized  in  heaven,  to  go  and  preach  what  will  make 
others  Christians  also.  No  presbytery  in  the  north  can 
make  a  minister;  no  bishop  in  the  south  can  make  a 
minister;  all  the  priests  and  cardinals  of  the  Vatican 
cannot  do  so.  There  is  only  one  who  can :  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers;"  and  unless  he  first 
make  you  Christians,  you  have  no  call;  though  your 
family  should  have  twenty  benefices  to  give,  though 
you  should  have  the  best  and  most  generous  patrons  in 
the  world.  If  you  are  not  a  Christian,  no  hope  of  a 
livelihood  or  prospect  of  position  should  ever  tempt 
you  to  be  guilty  of  the  flagrant  sin  of  seeking  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  Take  heed  therefore," 
says  the  address,  "  to  yourselves ; "  examine  yourselves, 
whether  you  be  in  the  faith ;  for  ministers  will  appear 
at  the  judgment-seat,  who  shall  be  able  to  say,  "  Have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works  1  And  I  will  say  unto  them, 
Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,  I  know  you 
not."  What  an  excellent  clause  is  that  in  the  Ordi- 
nation Service  of  the  Church  of  England — "  Do  you 
trust  that  you  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  you  this  work  of  the  ministry  ? "  That  is  a  most 
precious  question;  and  most  terrible  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  man  who  says  Yes,  and  is  moved  by  the 
hope  of  a  benefice  only,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God* 
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"Take  heed  unto  yourselves;"  denoting  that,  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  you  are  never  to  forget  your 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  to  God  We 
must  recollect  that  we  have  an  official  relationship  to 
you  most  weighty,  most  solemn;  but  underlying  that 
relationship,  a  personal  responsibility  to  Christ,  which 
we  must  never  supersede  or  forget.  The  temptation  of 
a  minister  is  to  read  the  Bible,  thinking  how  he  shall 
explain  what  he  reads  to  his  flock,  instead  of  reading 
the  Bible  and  thinking  how  much  of  it  has  an  echo 
and  a  reflection  in  his  individual  heart.  The  temptation 
of  a  minister  is  for  the  official  always  to  intrude  upon 
the  personal :  the  difficulty  that  he  feels  is  to  be  alone ; 
to  feel,  to  read,  to  act,  to  pray  as  a  Christian;  and  to 
cease  to  pray,  to  read,  to  think,  to  study  as  a  minister. 
Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  the  official  never  super- 
sedes the  personal;  lest  in  thinking  of  the  flock  you 
forget  your  own  soul.  How  important  is  this  lesson ; 
how  useful  and  instructive  to  every  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  Take  heed  unto  yourselves ; "  it  is  not,  surely, 
wresting  or  extracting  too  much  from  the  prescription 
when  I  suggest  that  in  all  probability  it  implied  that 
they  were  to  study  thoroughly.  "  Take  heed  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  the  flock :  *  speaking  to  them  as  ministers, 
he  wished  them  to  take  care  that  they  gave  themselves, 
in  the  language  of  the  same  apostle  to  Timothy,  wholly 
to  the  work.  Now,  no  minister  that  preaches  without 
study  will  preach  very  long  either  with  a  blessing  upon 
what  he  says,  or  with  any  interest  in  the  minds  of  his 
flock.  If  we  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  if  we  had  inspi- 
ration direct  from  on  high,  then  the  theory  of  some 
would  be  jjossible,  that  we  have  only  to  go  into  the 
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pulpit  and  speak,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  speak  by  us. 
But  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  present  economy,  God's 
blessing  is  promised  to  the  use,  the  vigorous  use,  the 
prayerful  use,  of  the  best  possible  means.  You  do  not 
find  that  a  tradesman  who  prays  for  success  will  ever 
get  success  unless  he  work  hard;  you  do  not  find  that 
a  merchant  will  ever  succeed  by  looking  for  a  blessing 
unless  he  exercise  the  power  that  God  has  given  him. 
And  why  should  you  think  that  in  the  sanctuary  God 
will  canonize  indolence,  or  make  one  a  useful  minister 
who  spends  his  days  in  talking  politics,  or  in  cultivating 
literature,  or  writing  poems?  How  can  you  suppose 
that  God  will  bless  a  ministry  that  has  other  things  to 
mind  than  the  message  committed  to  the  charge  of 
that  ministry  1  It  does  seem,  therefore,  that  to  study, 
and  with  study  to  pray,  to  pray,  and  with  prayer  to 
study,  is  the  supreme  and  solemn  duty  of  every  minister 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  mode  in  which  a  minister 
may  preach  is  one  thing;  but  that  he  should  study 
what  he  preaches  is  an  essential  thing.  And  here  very 
often  people  much  misjudge.  They  think  if  they  hear 
a  sermon  elaborately  composed,  carefully  read  from 
manuscript — the  mode  of  preaching  that  I  prefer  when 
I  am  a  hearer — they  think  it  must  necessarily  be 
very  deeply  studied;  and  that  when  they  hear  a 
preacher  who  does  not  use  a  manuscript,  and  who 
speaks  in  a  way  that  seems  to  indicate  no  effort,  they 
think  there  must  have  previously  been  no  study.  But 
they  are  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  possible  to  write 
the  most  extemporaneous  sermons,  and  it  is  possible  to 
preach,  without  reading,  sermons  that  have  been  long 
and  deeply  pondered.  We  must  not  think  that  the 
sermon  that  sounds  the  most  graud\Loc^e&,  m^\aa 
vol.  v.  G  G 
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the  largest  and  the  longest  words,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent sentences,  is  really  the  most  attentively  thought 
over.  All  great  things  are  simple;  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  sermon  we  understand  best,  the  salient  points 
of  which  we  seize  the  most  readily,  that  goes  deepest 
into  our  hearts  and  readiest  into  our  minds,  though 
it  has  been  couched  in  the  simplest  words, — that  has 
cost  the  preacher  the  hardest  study,  and  will  give  us 
the  greatest  good. 

Let  me  notice,  in  the  next  place,4 that  when  the 
apostle  said,  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,"  he  implied 
not  only  that  they  were  to  study,  but  that  they  were, 
as  ministers,  to  set  a  ceaseless  and  attractive  example 
to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers.  The  more  prominent  a  person  is, 
the  more  the  eyes  of  men  are  upon  him ;  and  the  more 
closely  we  inspect  a  thing,  the  more  flaws  we  see  upon 
it.  No  man  will  bear  to  be  microscopically  looked  at; 
there  is  much  to  forgive  in  the  best ;  there  is  nothing 
that  may  not  be  forgiven  in  the  worst.  But  those  who 
speak  to  the  flock  great  truths  and  precepts,  ought  to 
be  themselves  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
in  their  own  prescriptions,  and  proofs  to  the  flock  that 
living  out  what  they  have  eloquently  preached  is  the 
way  to  be  holy  and  happy  in  the  world  in  which  they 
are.  It  is  quite  true  none  must  expect  perfection 
in  the  pulpit  any  more  than  in  the  pew  :  we  must 
take  care  not  to  search  ministerial  biography  as  Zoilus 
of  old  searched  Homer, — not  to  find  out  merits  and 
appreciate  them,  but  to  find  out  defects  and  flaws, 
in  order  to  magnify  and  to  parade  them.  We  must 
never  forget  that  we  must  do  to  others  even  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  ourselves.     Put  the  best 
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construction  upon  what  seems  equivocal;  forgive  what 
seems  defective ;  pray  that  those  that  preach  and  those 
that  hear  may  be  all  that  we  could  wish, — the  lights 
of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  noticed  "  ourselves,"  let  us  ponder  the 
second  division  of  the  apostle's  subject, — namely,  the 
flock.  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock." 
How  take  heed  to  them?  First,  to  speak  to  them 
faithfully  and  impartially :  not  to  fear  giving  offence,  if 
that  should  be  the  penalty  of  speaking  truth;  not  to 
care  that  you  fail  to  conciliate  applause,  if  you  have 
carried  conviction  only  to  the  conscience.  We  are  not  to 
speak  about  them,  or  to  speak  above  them,  or  to  preach 
as  candidates  before  them,  but  to  preach  to  them  all 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  Many  will  be  pleased,  some 
will  be  displeased;  these  are  very  subsidiary  results; 
the  great  effort,  the  aim,  the  prayer,  the  desire  of  every 
true  ministry  must  be  that,  whether  his  people  be 
pleased  or  not,  they  may  be  convinced  and  converted 
unto  God.  I  am  not  bound  in  this  pulpit  to  furnish 
you  with  sunshine ;  I  am  only  bound  to  give  you  light. 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  spread  before  you  fragrant 
flowers,  but  to  feed  you  with  God's  living  bread.  And 
if  that  bread  be  faithfully  dealt  and  distributed,  you 
must  overlook  an  occasional  defect  in  the  basket,  or  an 
occasional  flaw  in  the  distribution ;  thankful  only  that 
you  have  the  bread  of  life  and  the  water  of  life,  without 
money  and  without  price.  It  is  quite  true  we  ought 
not  needlessly  to  offend;  one  ought  to  go  out  of  one's 
way  to  please  everybody.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  conciliate  the  flock,  to  make  the  flock  love 
us,  and  to  make  the  people  pleased  with  the  sermon. 
That  is  most  important;  for  one  of  th&  tok  -W£^ 
gg2 
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of  getting  to  the  heart  is  when  you  make  the  listener 
pleased  with  the  mode  with  which  you  try  to  get  at 
the  heart;  and  if  we  can  only  speak  to  every  hearer 
without  rousing  prejudice,  passion,  opposition,  we  have 
gained  a  great  point,  provided  we  have  not  compro- 
mised or  sacrificed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  secondly,  in  taking  heed  to  the  flock,  and  in 
speaking  faithfully,  we  must  feed  the  flock  from  the 
great  granary, — God's  holy  and  inspired  word.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  ministers  very  often  fail  in  this.  We 
often  argue  what  must  be  true,  instead  of  asserting  on 
the  authority  of  God,  what  is  and  was  and  ever  will  be 
true.  We  should  never  forget  to  assume  that  the 
Bible  is  God's  word ;  and  that  a  text  from  an  Epistle 
is  worth  twenty  arguments  by  a  logician.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord"  should  settle  all  disputes  and  end 
all  controversy.  We  must  preach,  not  the  traditions 
of  man,  not  even  the  syllogisms  of  man;  but  gather 
seed  from  this  granary,  bread  from  this  storehouse, 
truth  from  this  precious  depository.  If  we  sow  the 
seeds  of  tradition,  or  of  human  reason,  or  of  gaudy 
eloquence,  then  to  expect  there  shall  be  a  joyous  harvest- 
home  is  to  seek  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs 
from  thistles.  Whatever  a  minister  says  which  cannot 
be  sustained  by  the  Bible,  is  not  true;  whatever  he 
says  which  is  not  in  the  Bible  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  essential.  And  on  some  subjects  in  the  Bible— on 
unfulfilled  prophecy — a  minister  is  bound  to  preach; 
but  then  he  can  only  state  what  he  humbly  thinks  is 
most  probable ;  he  dare  not  assert,  as  he  may  do  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  what  is  absolutely  and  eternally 
true. 

Again,  in  taking  care  to  speak  to  the  flock,  and  in 
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taking  heed  to  the  flock,  a  minister  must  preach  with 
all  discrimination.  We  must  try  and  say  a  word  in 
season  to  every  one.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing;  and 
generally  the  result  will  be  that  the  sermon  which  suits 
one  class  to-day  will  not  suit  another  class.  But  then  the 
best  way  is  for  all  classes  constantly  to  attend,  and  they 
will  be  sure  one  day  to  get  just  what  suits  them.  We 
may  not  preach,  for  instance,  the  terrors  and  the  judg- 
ments of  a  broken  law  to  those  that  are  despairing  and 
desponding  too  much  already ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  we  preach  the  joys,  and  comforts,  and  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel  to  those  that  are  living  in  the 
practice  of  sin.  But  we  must  try  so  to  preach  the 
truth,  and  so  to  exhibit  large  masses  of  the  truth,  that 
each  shall  get  his  bread  in  due  season  ;  we  should  pray 
that  God  would  give  us  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that 
we  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him 
that  is  weary.  And  there  is  one  great  doctrine  we 
never  can  go  wrong  in  preaching,  that  we  never  can 
preach  too  often,  too  earnestly,  too  fully;  that  is  the 
central  doctrine  of  Christianity — Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied. Other  doctrines  are  important,  but  this  is  vital ; 
they  are  doctrines,  but  this  is  the  doctrine.  And  a 
sermon  that  does  not  in  some  shape,  directly  or  in-  , 
directly,  bear  upon  this  blessed  truth,  as  the  grand 
remedy  for  the  world's  disasters,  is  deficient  in  the 
prime  and  most  vital  element  of  an  evangelical  sermon. 
In  taking  heed  to  the  flock,  we  must  warn  the  flock 
against  poisonous  pasture;  that  is,  we  must  watch 
against  all  that  would  mislead,  deceive,  and  corrupt 
their  minds ;  and  not  errors  that  are  obsolete,  or  errors 
that  arose  in  the  Nicene  Church,  but  errors  that  are 
triumphant  daily,  and  perversions  t\iafc  axfc  ^\tem^\fc& 
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in  the  midst  of  the  land  in  which  we  live :  we  must 
warn  the  flock  against  these.  It  is  as  much  a  duty  of 
a  faithful  shepherd  to  beat  off  the  wolf  as  it  is  to  feed 
the  flock  in  green  pastures.  And  if  we  take  heed  to 
the  flock,  with  that  faithful  attention  which  becomes  the 
true  minister  of  Christ,  we  shall  try  to  warn  it  against 
the  errors  of  them  that  would  seduce  them  to  endless 
misery,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  upon  them  those  living 
and  precious  truths  which  constitute  the  very  bread  of 
life  and  the  very  water  of  life. 

This  flock  is  spoken  of  as  the  flock  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  you  bishops,  overseers,  or  presbyters,  or 
ministers.  Then  it  is  quite  plain  here  again  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  appoints  the  minister  for  his  work — conse- 
crates the  tie  that  knits  him  to  his  flock ;  that  no  decision 
of  a  presbytery,  no  fiat  of  a  bishop,  no  dogma  of  a 
general  council,  no  power  of  a  patron,  no  voice  of  the 
people,  ever  can  make  him  a  minister  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  consecrate,  and  honour,  and  sanctify  to 
that  great  function.  And  in  taking  care  of  the  flock,  you 
will  notice  how  emphatically  the  apostle  speaks;  take 
care  of  all  the  flock.  Not  the  great  men  in  it,  and  the 
rich  men  in  it,  but  the  beggars  in  it,  the  widows  in  it, 
the  orphans  in  it ;  not  the  high  only,  but  the  low ;  not 
the  aged  only,  but  the  young.  "  Take  heed  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock," — the  sheep  and  the  lambs, 
— "  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers." 
And  how  precious  is  the  distinction  here  given,  "  the 
flock  which  God  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
Does  not  this  text,  if  the  reading  be  right — and  I  am 
satisfied  it  is — clearly  prove  that  Christ  is  God?  "  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock,  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  ovenrafcera,  to  feed  the  church  of 
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God,  which  he  " — that  is,  God — "  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood."  The  Socinian  believes  that  the  proper 
reading  here  is,  "the  church  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Now,  in  the  old 
Greek  manuscripts,  Kvpiov,  Xpurrov,  and  ©cov,  are 
written  contractedly,  and  resemble  each  other.  The 
three  words  are  so  excessively  like  each  other,  that  one 
can  easily  conceive  the  one  might  have  been  substituted 
for  the  other;  and  in  some  manuscripts  I  admit  the 
word  Kvpiov  is  found,  "  the  church  of  the  Lord."  But 
in  the  most  weighty  manuscripts  the  Greek  word  is  as 
it  is  in  our  translation,  "the  church  of  God."  But 
when  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  true  reading,  we 
fell  back  upon  the  usage  of  the  writer.  Now  recol- 
lect this  text  is  not  part  of  the  Acts  written  by  Luke, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  Acts,  but  of  an  address 
by  the  apostle  Paul  We  naturally  go  to  the  Epistles 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  where  we  find  that  he  never  says 
"the  church  of  the  Lord,"  but  that  twelve  times  in 
the  course  of  his  Epistles  he  speaks  of  "  the  church 
of  God."  Thus  the  Pauline  usage,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  usage  of  the  apostle  in  referring  to  the  Church, 
determines  which  is  the  sure  reading;  and  from  that 
usage  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  preponderance  of 
manuscripts,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  read- 
ing is  correct — "the  church  of  God;"  and  that  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  is  here  called  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word. 

This  Church  is  said  to  be  here  "  purchased."  What 
Church  is  this  that  is  purchased  with*  his  precious 
blood  %  We  dare  not  say  so  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Wesleyans,  or 
Independents,  or  Baptists.     They  are  not  &LL  rak&rc&&&* 
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they  are  not  all  regenerated,  they  are  not  all  believers. 
The  Church  here  that  is  referred  to  is  the  company  of 
all  true  believers,  scattered  through  every  denomina- 
tion, found  in  every  section  of  the  visible  Church, 
constituting  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  bride  he  is 
gathering  out  of  every  land,  and  that  he  will  present 
to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  blemish,  or  any  such  thing.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
word  "  Church  "  used  in  the  sense  of  the  company  of  true 
believers,  the  whole  company  of  truly  regenerate  men. 
And  if  people  would  only  think  more  of  that  Church, 
and  quarrel  less  about  external  ecclesiastical  politics, 
there  would  be  greater  harmony,  and  possibly  there 
would  be  greater  progress  in  the*  Christian  life.  This 
company  of  true  believers  is  said  to  be  purchased  with 
his  blood.  Here  is  the  definition  of  them.  "  Who  are 
these,  and  whence  came  they?"  The  answer  is,  "These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb;"  or,  translated  into  the  language  of  my 
text,  "These  are  the  church  of  God,  whom  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  When  we  read  that 
text,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  here  is  expiatory  or  atoning, — purchased  with 
his  blood.  The  apostle  Peter  says,  "  Ye  are  purchased 
not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb!" 
What  sense  shall  I  attach  to  that  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
purchased  by  Christ's  blood  means  that  he  died  as  a 
martyr,  or  that  he  lived  as  an  example ;  I  must  neces- 
sarily attach  to  it  the  idea  of  expiation,  namely,  that 
I  was  lost  and  am  recovered ;  that  I  had  sold  myself 
and  am  bought  back  again ;  that  he  became  a  curse  for 
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me,  that  I  might  inherit  his 'blessing;  that  he  stood  in 
my  stead,  that  I  might  sit  upon  his  throne ;  that  he 
was  made  sin  for  me,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  that 
I  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  by  him. 
Oh,  depend  upon  it,  the  old-fashioned  Protestant — and, 
if  you  will  bear  with  me,  Calvinistio — theology  is  the 
theology  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  the  notions  that  are  now  diffused  and 
scattered  abroad  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  vari- 
ous shapes,  bearing  the  name  of  Rationalism — called 
rational  because  most  irrational,  and  therefore  unscrip- 
tural — have  no  basis  in  this  blessed  book.  And  it 
is  most  striking  evidence  that  our  Reformers — the 
Ridleys,  the  Latimers,  and  Cranmers  of  England;  and 
Calvin. and  Melancthon  on  the  Continent;  Knox,  and 
Wishart,  and  Melville,  in  Scotland — were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  when  we  read  what  they  wrote  and 
drew  up;  for  anything  more  fresh,  more  full,  more  in- 
structive, more  rich  in  all  that  is  distinctive  of  living 
Christianity,  is  not  to  be  found  than  what  we  read  in 
the  works  these  great  and  holy  men  were  employed  of 
God  to  write. 

The  best  prescription  against  error  is  the  diligent 
inculcating  of  truth.  The  apostle  says,  "Take  heed 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock ;  for  grievous  wolves 
will  come  in."  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  prepare 
the  flock  to  resist  the  wolf,  is  to  give  good  food  to 
the  flock,  that  it  may  be  strong  and  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  He  also  bids  the  ministers  take  heed  to 
themselves  and  to  the  flock ;  "  for  of  your  own  selves 
shall  some  rise,  speaking  perverse  things."  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  implied  that  the  best  prevetitvsfc  <a&  %J&a?j^^ 
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into  heresy,  is  to  preach  more  folly  and  faithfully  notf 
the  great  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  How  im- 
portant is  a  minister's  office,  how  responsible,  how 
honourable  !  What  a  privilege  is  it  to  have  such  a  book 
to  draw  upon  as  the  Bible !  That  minister  who  has 
nothing  to  say,  or  who  says  what  has  no  answer  from 
the  hearts  of  the  -people,  or  who  so  says  it  that  the 
people  are  wearied  in  listening  to  him,  may  be  a  good 
Christian,  but  he  cannot  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  there- 
fore consecrated  and  anointed  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  very  important  that  men  be  awakened  to 
this.  Depend  upon  it,  a  true  Christian,  who  has  this 
one  attribute,  apt  to  teach,  has  a  better  apostolical  suc- 
cession than  all  the  bishops  of  the  East  and  West  put 
together ;  and  if  he  be  not  apt  to  teach,  he  has  mis- 
taken his  business,  and  ought  to  turn  his  talent  and 
his  genius  to  another.  The  duty  of  a  minister  is  to 
preach ;  the  qualification  of  a  minister  is  apt  to  teach ; 
the  basis  of  a  minister  is  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart; 
and  where  these  are  not,  there  is  no  commission 
to  teach  or  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel.  And 
what  a  responsibility  is  it !  A  sculptor,  when  he  errs, 
spoils  a  block  of  marble;  a  painter,  when  he  goes 
wrong,  destroys  a  piece  of  canvas;  but  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  when  he  misleads  the  flock,  destroys  im- 
mortal and  responsible  souls.  How  important  is  your 
position,  as  hearers  of  the  truth,  fully,  faithfully,  and 
truly  preached !  You  shall  have  to  answer  to  God 
for  all  you  have  heard.  The  meaning  of  coming 
to  church,  is  not  to  hear  a  man,  but  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  when  the  sermon  is 
finished,  the  end  is  not  to  provoke  censure  or  applause, 
but  responses,  practical  responses,  in  every  heart.    So 
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many  people,  I  fear,  come  to  church  as  critics,  not  as 
hearers.  If  you  wish  to  be  critics,  criticise  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper, — do  not  come  to  church  to 
do  so.  The  whole  extent  of  my  preaching  is  to  be  the 
Bible;  and  the  whole  extent  of  your  criticism  is  to  ' 
be,  Is  that  in  the  Bible  or  is  it  not?  And  if  it  be  not 
in  the  Bible,  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  the 
preacher  is  to  reject  it;  if  it  be  there,  your  solemn 
duty  is  to  accept  it,  and  to  hold  it  fast. 

Pray  that  these  truths  may  sink  deep  into  your 
hearts  every  time  you  enter  the  sanctuary ;  pray  that 
the  bread  of  life  distributed  may  be  living  bread  to 
you :  and  may  we,  as  pastors  and  flock,  meet  together  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  stand  before 
him  irreproachable  at  that  day:  and  to  his  name  be 
praise,  and  glory,  and  honour.     Amen. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


bba  passage — attempt  to  dissuade  paul — nuns — celibacy  op  the 
clergy — firmness  op  paul — paul's  liberality  op  heart  and 
mind— Paul's  treatment  bt  the  jews. 


We  find  in  this  chapter  a  description  given  by  Luke, 
with  almost  nautical  accuracy,  of  a  voyage  in  which 
he,  the  historian  of  the  exploits  of  Paul,  and  Paul 
himself  were  passengers.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
language  used  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  instructed  sailor; 
that  is,  of  one  that  knew  by  study  the  course  that  he 
pursued,  and  the  phraseology  that  was  suitable ;  or  one 
that  from  practical  acquaintance  was  able  to  describe 
all  the  facts,  the  features,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
voyage  in  proper  phrase. 

We  read  that  at  Tyre  they  found  certain  disciples, 
who  spoke  to  Paul,  through  the  Spirit,  that  he  should 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  They  did  not  say  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  that  Paul  would 
not  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  they  said  that  the  Spirit  had 
informed  them  that  Paul  would  suffer  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
making  an  experiment  that  would  have  so  disastrous 
and  melancholy  an  issue.  We  then  read  that,  when 
they  had  accomplished  those  days,  they  departed  on 
their  way;  and  all  the  wives  and  the  children  of  the 
city  assembled  together,  and  they  knelt  down, — the  atti- 
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tude  of  devout  prayer  and  supplication, — and  prayed 
for  pardon  for  the  past,  for  a  blessing  in  the  present, 
and  for  grace  and  wisdom  to  guide  them  throughout  the 
future.  When  they  had  taken  leave  of  them,  they 
returned  home  again.  And  having  finished  their  course 
from  Tyre,  they  came  to  Ptolemais;  and  the  next  day 
they  came  to  Csesarea,  called  so  froiaCsesar;  and  entered 
into  the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  whose  appoint- 
ment and  history  is  given  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this 
very  book.  "  And  the  same  man  had  four  daughters, 
virgins,  which  did  prophesy."  You  are,  perhaps,  aware 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  often  driven  hard  for  texts 
with  which  to  establish  some  of  her  peculiar  and  ex- 
travagant dogmas;  but,  as  there  are  no  texts  that  justify 
her  peculiar  dogmas,  she  is  very  apt  to  take  such  as 
look  in  that  direction  apparently;  and  to  extort  from 
them  meaning  they  will  scarcely  bear.  It  is  upon  this 
text  that  she  founds  an  argument — it  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  and  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  because  so  im- 
probable— for  the  doctrine  of  nunneries,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  unmarried  or  celibate  ladies,  for  what  she  calls 
the  service  and  worship  of  God.  But,  then,  it  is  like  all 
the  texts  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  refers  for  her 
peculiar  doctrines ;  they  often  prove  the  opposite  from 
what  she  quotes  them  for :  if  the  text  does  not  prove 
the  very  opposite,  it  proves  something  else  very  different, 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  would  only  listen  fairly. 

Because  this  man  had  four  daughters,  unmarried, 
which  did  prophesy,  it  does  seem  an  extraordinary  leap 
to  infer  that  therefore  nunneries  and  convents  are 
Christian  institutions.  One  can  scarcely  see  the  logic 
of  it.  Of  course  popes,  who  are  infallible,  assume  that 
they  can  infallibly  reason;    but  ire  n?\vo  W^  tsbsss^  , 
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and  rational  faculties  cannot  always  see  the  infallibility 
of  such  logic.  But  were  it  so,  even  this  very  text 
proves  another  truth,  very  serious  for  the  Church 
of  Rome;  for  here  is  Philip— who  according  to  her 
theology  was  a  priest,  according  to  ours  an  evangelist 
— having  four  daughters.  And  what  does  that  prove  1 
That  Philip  was  a  married  man;  and  that  priests, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  be  bachelors  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  may  be  married  too. 
The  Church  of  Borne  had  better  never  quote  texts  for 
any  of  her  dogmas;  far  better  quote  Canons  and  Patristic 
writers;  for  texts  are  very  intractable  in  her  hands,  and 
often  prove  more  than  she  wishes  them  to  prove. 

Agabus,  a  prophet,  predicted  what  Paul  should 
suffer  at  Jerusalem,  when  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gentiles.  And  his  own  friends  and  brethren 
besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  But  mark 
the  noble  magnanimity  of  this  apostolic  man.  He 
says,  "What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine 
heart?"  I  am  not  a  Stoic;  my  heart  is  not  granite; 
my  nerves  are  not  iron ;  I  have  the  feelings  of  a  man ; 
but  I  have  the  mission  and  the  duty  of  an  apostle. 
And  therefore,  "I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only"  as  a 
prisoner,  "but  also  to  die,"  if  such  should  be  God's  will, 
"at  Jerusalem  for  the  name" — that  is,  for  the  glory 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  "  of  Christ  Jesus." 

In  the  fifteenth  verse  there  is  a  mistranslation  which 
one  almost  regrets  to  see  in  our  noble  version.  "  And 
after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages."  Now,  it  does 
seem  absurd  that  men  that  have  carriages  to  carry  them, 
should  be  said  here  to  take  up  the  carriages.  But  the 
word  carriage  is  used  in  its  obsolete  or  old  Saxon  sense, 
meaning  luggage,  or  that  which  you  carry  in  the  hand. 
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The  word  carriage  signified  in  the  old  usage  of  our 
language  that  which  was  carried,  or  the  thing  that  we 
carry;  and  therefore,  translated  into  modern  phrase, 
the  text  ought  to  be,  "  After  those  days  we  took  up  our 
baggage,"  as  the  French  call  it,  or  "our  luggage,  and 
went  up  to  Jerusalem."  "And  the  day  following  Paul 
went  in  with  us  unto  James ;  and  all  the  elders  were 
present.  And  when  they  heard  what  had  been  done, 
they  glorified"  or  praised  "the  Lord."  Then  James  and 
those  that  were  with  him  made  the  remark  that  there 
were  those  among  the  Jews  that  blamed  Paul,  and 
charged  him  with  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Moses, 
and  teaching  men  that  the  Old  Testament,  with  all  its 
peculiar  rites,  was  no  longer  obligatory  upon  Christians. 
And  therefore  he  is  advised  to  conform  to  Jewish  usage 
as  far  as  he  reasonably  could ;  not  because  he  deemed 
such  conformity  essential,  but  because,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  "  To  the  Jews  became  I  as  a  Jew;  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  if  peradventure  I  might  gain  some." 
There  is  here  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  large- 
minded  liberality  of  Paul.  He  was  willing  to  submit 
to  any  ceremony,  to  undergo  any  drudgery,  to  be  at 
any  expense,  if  it  would  only  do  away  with  the  preju- 
dices in  the  minds  of  his  audience  that  obstructed  the 
admission  and  the  entrance  of  saving  truth.  When- 
ever, as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  was  said 
that  the  observance  of  these  rites  was  necessary  to 
justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  then  he  repudi- 
ated the  whole  thing  with  intense  indignation.  But 
whenever  he  saw  that  the  observance  of  them  as  mere 
ceremonies  would  be  expedient,  and  would  in  some 
degree  aid  him  in  inculcating  the  truth,  no  personal 
inconvenience  prevented  his  conformity  to  \taK&.%>\Ar 
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coming  all  things  to  all  men,  if  peradventure  he  might 
gain  some.  And  therefore,  as  there  were  four  men 
under  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite,  which  you  may  read 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  Paul 
consented  to  show  himself  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  not  as  neces- 
sary to  his  justification,  not  as  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity*  but  as  acts  of  innocent  conformity  that 
might  be  the  means  of  obviating  opposition,  doing 
away  with  prejudice,  and  making  way  for  the  admission 
and  acceptance  of  the  truth. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  precedent :  we  ought  never 
to  give  up  essential  principle  to  please  anybody;  we 
ought  never  to  surrender  the  truth  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  truth  to  conciliate  any  man's  favour  or  to 
propitiate  any  man's  wrath ;  but  whatever  we  can  sur- 
render of  mere  matter  of  form  or  ceremony,  or  sacrifice 
which  does  not  involve  principle,  we  ought  to  be  ready, 
however  inconvenient,  to  yield;  that  we  may  open 
men's  minds  and  hearts  to  the  admission  of  the  truth. 
And  yet,  when  we  have  done  all,  we  shall  find,  as  Paul 
did,  that  we  have  not  pleased  everybody.  For  the  apostle, 
so  far  from  propitiating  all  the  Jews,  as  one  would  have 
thought  must  have  been  the  result,  found  on  the  contrary 
that  those  Jews  came  and  stirred  up  the  people,  and  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  accused  him  of  bringing  Greeks  into 
the  temple,  and  teaching  men  against  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  You  see,  when  bad  men  are  bent  upon  bad 
measures,  there  is  no  possibility  of  propitiating  them. 
It  is  not  their  judgments  that  want  conviction,  but 
their  hearts  that  need  a  revolution.  And  therefore  the 
apostle's  temporary  conformity  to  Jewish  rites  in  order 
to  dispossess  the  Jews  of  their  -peculiar  prejudices 
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against  him,  did  not  succeed  in  rendering  friendly  all 
that  otherwise  were  hostile.  And  the  clamour  of  this 
stupid  crowd  was  the  worse,  that  really  the  apostle 
had  not  done  what  they  charged  him  with  doing; 
they  only  supposed  it,  and  acted  on  the  supposition  as 
if  it  were  a  reality;  made  a  tremendous  noise,  set  Jeru- 
salem all  in  an  uproar;  till  the  military  were  called 
out,  and  the  chief  captain  came  and  commanded  Paul 
to  be  bound  with  chains;  not  as  a  punishment*  but  for 
his  safety.  And  then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  stirred  up  by  these  bad  Jews,  came  crying, 
"Away  with  him;  away  with  him."  Now  they  did  not 
know  what  Paul  had  done.  Of  all  things  upon  earth  a 
mob  is  the  most  irrational,  the  most  unmanageable. 
Speak  to  them,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they 
are  about;  they  are  the  mere  victims  of  passion,  of 
feeling  and  of  impulse;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  electric 
feeling  kindled  that  drives  them  headlong  into  mear 
sures  that  in  their  calm  and  sober  moments  they  would 
shrink  from  and  repudiate.  So  this  mob,  without 
reason,  without  fact,  merely  shouted,  "Away  with  him!" 
hot  knowing  what  they  said.  Then  when  Paul  was  lecl 
into  the  castle  as  a  place  of  safety,  "  he  said  unto  the 
chief  captain,  May  I  speak  unto  thee?"  The  chief 
captain  asked  him  if  he  could  speak  Greek,  the  language 
which  he  best  understood,  and  which  Paul  could  speak. 
And  then  he  said  to  him,  "Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian"—- 
a  sort  of  revolutionary  personage  who  appeared  in  Judaea 
a  short  time  before  that,  and  whose  exploits  are  recorded 
by  Joseph  us,  the  Jewish  historian, — "  Art  not  thou  that 
Egyptian,  which  before  these  days  madest  an  uproar, 
and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men 
that  were  murderers  ?"  The  word  murderer  hsx&  ^&  *. 
vol.  v.  h  H 
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singular  word.  It  is  crocapiot ;  and  means  men  with  a 
small  sabre,  or  small  knife,  or  poniard,  or  stiletto — 
persons  that  committed  murder  with  such  weapons. 
But  Paul  said,  "  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  a  man  which  am 
a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia."  That  is  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  words ;  that  is  not  the  idiom. 
It  ought  to  be,  "  I  am  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  city 
in  Cilicia;  and  a  citizen  not  of  a  mean  or  contemptible 
city,  though  it  may  not  be  compared  with  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Italy,  or  with  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Pales- 
tine ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  city :  and  I 
beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people;"  as  if 
he  had  added,  u  for  I  think  I  can  convince  them  they 
have  mistaken  me,  and  are  themselves  misguided." 
And,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  "Speak  reason  to  a  mob, 
and  the  mob  will  sometimes  listen ;"  Paul  thought  that 
if  he  had  the  freedom  of  addressing  them,  even  that 
fierce  crowd  would  not  be  regardless  of  what  he  had  to 
say.  He  therefore  stood  upon  the  stairs,  as  his  best 
pulpit,  lifted  his  hand  as  a  sign  to  the  people  that  he 
wanted  to  address  them;  and  as  they  were  chiefly  Jews, 
he  spoke  to  them,  it  is  said  in  our  version,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  It  was  what  we  call  the  Syro-Chaldaic  tongue; 
a  tongue  bearing  probably  the  same  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  as  the  Scotch  language  bears  to  the  English ; 
a  modification  or  dialect  of  that  language.  And  then 
the  next  chapter  contains  the  speech  that  Paul  made 
on  this  occasion,  which  ought  strictly  and  properly  to 
be  added  to  the  chapter  that  we  have  now  read. 
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THB  DBYOTBDHISS  OF  PAUL— A  LESSON. 

"  And  when  we  heard  these  things,  both  we,  and  they 
of  that  place,  besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Then  Paul  answered,  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to 
break  mine  heart?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

We  have  seen  that  a  prophet,  probably  a  true 
one,  named  Agabus,  predicted  that  Paul  was  destined 
to  suffer  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  he  should  be  bound 
and  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  where 
those  that  heard  the  prophecy  probably  supposed  he 
would  meet  with  little  sympathy  or  mercy.  When 
they  learned  this,  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and 
those  that  were  with  him,  besought  Paul  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Jerusalem.  They  looked  only  at  the  danger, 
and  overlooked  altogether  the  duty.  If  there  be  danger 
in  a  place,  and  if  duty  do  not  call  us  there,  it  is  right 
and  proper  either  not  to  go,  or,  if  there,  to  escape 
from  it ;  but  if  there  be  the  highest  possible  danger  in 
a  place,  and  if  duty  calls  us  and  demands  that  we  should 
be  there,  it  is  worse  than  cowardice,  it  is  crime  to  flee 
from  it :  for  wherever  duty  summons  us,  there  we  should 
be  found ;  and  in  the  long  run,  probably,  the  greatest 
safety  is  where  our  first  and  holiest  obligation  lieeu  Tha 
hh2 
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affection  of  the  friends  of  Paul  anticipated  peril,  and 
they  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  facing  it;  his 
conscience,  however,  looked  only  at  the  duty,  and 
trod  down  every  contingent  peril  in  his  earnest  efforts 
to  fulfil  it.  And  therefore  he  told  them  that  so  far 
from  being  dissuaded  by  the  prospect  of  danger,  or  even 
the  loss  of  life,  from  fulfilling  the  sacred  obligation  that 
had  devolved  upon  him,  he  was  grieved  that  they  should 
grieve ;  he  was  not  insensible  to  pain  and  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  tender  and  strong  ties,  for  they  almost  broke 
his  heart ;  but  he  says,  "I  am  ready  notwithstanding 
to  be  not  only  bound,  not  only  to  be  a  prisoner,  if  such 
should  be  the  permission  of  God ;  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  if  required  to  do  so,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  These  are  unquestionably  the  words  of 
one  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  absorbed  in  the 
great  work  that  was  committed  to  his  hands.  Nobody 
can  mistake  Paul  as  a  thoroughly  earnest  man ;  nobody 
can  fail  to  see  that  his  whole  mind,  and  soul,  and  heart 
were  bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  Divine  mission 
entrusted  to  his  hands ;  and  that  neither  life  nor  death, 
nor  principalities  nor  powers,  would  be  able  to  deter 
him  from  exerting  all  his  influence,  and  all  his  elo- 
quence, and  all  his  energy  in  winning  souls  and  giving 
glory  to  his  blessed  Master. 

From  these  words,  too,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke,  we  gather  that  Paul  was  deeply  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  those  things  which  he  taught.  You  have  only 
to  read  what  he  says  and  what  he  writes  to  infer 
that  he  thoroughly,  out-and-out,  believed  all  those 
great  truths  of  which  he  was  the  eloquent  preacher. 
You  can  see  at  once  that  Christianity  was  not,  in  the 
apostle's  mind,  a  loose  conventional  adoption,  but  a 
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deep,  inward,  living  conviction ;  that  he  had  adopted  it 
on  the  strongest  grounds,  that  he  held  it  with  the  greatest 
tenacity;  and  that  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  those  things  that  he  taught.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  I  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire ;  but  you  can  see  that 
he  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those 
things  that  he  taught  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  be 
of  any  one  fact,  or  subject,  or  system  upon  earth.  His 
earnestness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  his  convictions  upon  the  other,  are  so  obvious,  that 
no  one  reading  these  chapters  can  fail  to  detect  it. 

You  will  notice  too,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  apostle's 
mind,  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  what  he  thus 
earnestly  proclaimed  and  heartily  believed.  He  did  not 
regard  Christianity  as  a  splendid  speculation,  aa  a  beau- 
tiful abstraction,  very  brilliant  as  a  theory,  but  very 
worthless  as  a  practical  prescription.  You  can  see  at 
once  that  he  regarded  it  as  of  infinite  excellence,  of 
instant  use,  of  immense  practical  value  ;  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  God,  its  issue  in  God,  and  its  object  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  You  can  hear  ringing,  as  the  under- 
tone in  every  sermon  that  he  preached,  in  every  epistle 
that  he  wrote,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  Now, 
if  anybody  should  say  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  in  earnest — it  is  possible  for  him  thoroughly  to 
believe  what  he  is  in  earnest  about — it  is  possible  for 
him  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  what  he 
preaches  and  believes,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  truth  that 
he  believes, — Paul  had  talent,  and  ability,  and  oppor- 
tunities enough  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  believed  and  taught.     He  was  a  man  of  oocfe» 
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manding  intellect,  of  a  vigorous  and  powerful  judgment, 
able  to  sift,  discriminate,  and  separate ;  and  if  any  mind 
upon  earth  could  be  selected  to  examine  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  to  penetrate  all  its  depths,  unravel  all  its 
intricacies,  and  weigh  with  the  greatest  accuracy  what 
seemed  difficult  and  sometimes  even  conflicting  evidence, 
that  man  was  unquestionably  the  apostle  Paul.  He  was 
no  fool ;  he  was  no  weak-minded  zealot ;  but  a  man  of 
vigorous,  powerful  intellect,  trained  in  the  best  disci- 
pline, tutored  at  the  feet  of  a  celebrated  master,  schooled 
in  no  ordinary  university  ;  and  therefore,  what  he  thus 
thoroughly  believed,  thus  earnestly  taught,  he  had  first 
most  accurately  weighed,  sifted,  and  examined. 

Paul,  in  using  these  words,  so  expressive  of  deep 
and  great  feeling,  had  some  experience  of  what  he 
taught  and  believed,  and  thus  earnestly  held  fast. 
He  was  not  a  novice ;  his  creed  was  not  the  adoption 
of  yesterday.  When  he  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
had  before  now  made  his  defence  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Felix,  and  Festus,  and  Agrippa :  and 
he  had  since  that  been  in  perils  by  land,  in  perils  by 
sea,  and  in  perils  among  strange  brethren.  He  had 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  the  Gospel ;  he  had  felt  its 
power  in  the  day  of  his  weakness ;  he  had  realized  its 
grace  sufficient  for  him ;  he  had  some  acquaintance  of 
a  personal  and  practical  kind  with  what  it  was  worth, 
with  what  it  could  do.  And  therefore,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  he  not  only  had  an  intellect  that 
could  weigh  evidence,  but  he  had  an  experience  of  the 
results  of  that  system  which,  added  to  the  convictions 
of  his  intellect,  made  him  say,  as  man  never  said  since, 
u  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  ;  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that  day." 
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But  when  Paul  thus  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to 
be  bound,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  if  needs  be,  for  the 
name  of  Jesus,  you  must  not  suppose  that  he  was 
merely  a  man  of  intellect  and  experience,  but  you 
must  see  from  this  passage  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
and  tender  sensibility.  He  says,  ts  What  mean  ye  to 
weep  and  to  break  my  heart  V*  And  therefore  it  was 
not  the  insensibility  of  the  Stoic  that  prepared  him  for 
being  the  martyr ;  but  it  was  in  spite  of  the  acutest 
sensibilities,  of  the  rupture  of  the  deepest  and  strongest 
attachments,  that  he  was  ready  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  not  only  to  be  a  prisoner,  but,  if  needs  be,  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  contrast  Saul  with  Paul,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  came,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to 
them,  without  being  deeply  persuaded  that  in  his  con- 
version we  have  the  most  powerful  proof  of  the  divine 
origin,  the  inspiration,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Having  looked  at  the  preacher,  willing  if  needs  be 
to  be  the  martyr,  let  us  look  at  the  object  for  which  he 
undertook  all  this — namely,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  What  was  implied  in  that  name  1  What  in  it 
is  so  precious  that  the  apostle  was  prepared  for  its  sake, 
if  needs  be,  to  die)  He  felt  that  it  was  the  pass- 
word of  the  universe,  identified  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  the  sinner.  He  felt  that 
that  name  alone  could  open  the  gates  of  glory  wide 
to  all  believers ;  he  recognised  in  it  an  infinite  value. 
He  saw  souls  perishing,  passing  to  the  judgment-seat 
without  God,  without  Christ,  and  without  hope  in 
the  world;  and  he  saw  in  this  name  that  sublime 
Sacrifice  by  which  sin  is  forgiven,  that  perfect  Righte- 
ousness in  which  the  guilty  may  be   clothed,   that 
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all-prevailing  Intercession  at  the  Father's  right  hand, 
which  saints  and  sinners  need.  He  saw  the  world 
passing  to  the  judgment-seat  dead  in  sin ;  he  had  in 
his  own  bosom  that  knowledge  which  to  the  world 
might  be  the  seeds  of  eternal  life.  And  for  the  sake 
of  making  known  that  Name  as  the  only  name  given 
among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  he  was  ready  to 
brave  death  and  face  imprisonment,  anywhere  and 
always,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

He  saw,  secondly,  in  that  name  glory  given  to  God. 
Orbs  and  worlds  were  made  to  reflect  God's  glory. 
Man's  chief  end,  in  the  words  of  the  simple  answer  in 
the  Catechism,  is  to  glorify  God.  And  the  Christian, 
the  moment  that  he  becomes  so,  feels  it  his  privilege  , 
and  his  duty  to  give  glory  to  Him  who  redeemed  him 
by  his  blood.  Now,  to  glorify  God  is  simply  to  make 
God  known.  An  Infinite  Being  is  most  glorified  just 
where  he  is  most  clearly  seen.  We  do  not  add  to  God 
in  order  to  glorify  him,  as  we  do  to  a  creature  ;  but 
being  infinite  in  every  excellence,  he  is  glorified  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  he  is  revealed. 
Whatever,  therefore,  reveals  God  most,  glorifies  him 
most.  Creation  reflected  his  glory  once ;  but  the 
bright  mirror  is  stained  with  the  breath  of  sin,  or 
broken  into  fragments.  Providence  reflects  his  glory ; 
but  there  are  clouds  and  darkness  upon  it.  But  above 
all  things,  the  name  of  Jesus  most  reflects  his  glory. 
There  you  see  God  just,  and  yet — strange  fact! — ap- 
parent contradiction  !  —  justifying  the  sinner  that 
believes.  There  you  see,  and  in  that  name,  God  holy, 
and  yet — strange,  apparently  strange  inconsistency! 
— receiving  the  sinner  to  his  bosom.  In  that  name  you 
see  God  true,  and  yet  not  executing  the  law,  "  The  soul 
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that  sins  shall  die ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul  that 
believes,  though  he  may  have  sinned,  shall  live.  God 
once  proclaimed  this  name  to  Moses  when  he  passed  by 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord :  "  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin f 
there  is  the  name  of  God  or  the  name  of  Christ ;  the 
only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved  In  short,  this 
name  reflects  on  earth,  and  expresses  in  human  speech, 
an  amount  of  character  in  God,  a  degree  of  honour  and 
excellency  in  him,  a  combination  of  attributes  which 
never  could  have  been  combined  together  in  the  sal- 
vation of  a  sinner  except  through  the  name  and  meri- 
torious sacrifice  and  suffering  of  the  Son  of  God. 

And  in  all  probability  another  reason  why  the  apostle 
was  so  bent  upon  setting  forth  this  name,  and  if  needs 
be  dying  in  order  to  attest  it,  was  his  own  gratitude  to 
Him  that  wore  it.  For  what  had  he  done  for  him  % 
He  had  snatched  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning ;  he 
had  transformed  the  proud,  the  presumptuous,  the 
subtle  Pharisee  into  the  humble,  the  eloquent,  the 
devoted  preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  He  owed 
to  him  great  gratitude ;  he  felt  what  he  owed ;  and  he 
burned  with  desire  to  give  some  humble  expression  of 
what  he  felt,  and  to  show  that  if  he  could  not  do  all 
he  would,  he  would  do  at  least,  to  show  his  great  gra- 
titude, what  he  could.  "  How  much  owest  thou  unto 
my  Lord?"  was  the  question  always  before  him;  and 
his  own  heart  answered,  "  I  owe  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come ;  and  when  I  have  done  all,  and  sacrificed  all, 
and  suffered  all,  I  have  not  half  expressed  the  grati- 
tude that  I  feel,  or  expressed  a  tithe  of  what  I  owe." 
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Having  thus  seen  these  three  prominent  grounds 
amid  others  on  which  the  apostle  was  so  ready  not 
only  to  suffer,  but  to  die,  let  us  learn  from  this  the 
true  definition  of  a  martyr.  It  is  not  a  prema- 
ture or  a  violent  death  that  constitutes  a  martyr. 
It  is  not  the  death  that  the  man  dies,  but  the 
cause  for  which  he  dies,  that  makes  the  man  a 
martyr.  It  is  not,  in  short,  the  breath  he  gives  out, 
but  it  is  the  truth  for  which  he  gives  out  that  breath, 
that  makes  him  a  martyr  in  the  sight  of  God.  We 
may  be  sincere  in  our  attachment  to  error ;  so  sincere 
that  we  may  give  life  to  attest  our  sincerity ;  but  we 
are  no  martyrs  if  our  creed  be  error.  It  is  essential  to 
martyrdom  that  it  be  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Hindoos  have  died  for  their  superstition; 
Romanists  have  died  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
but  in  neither  case  were  they  martyrs.  To  be  a  martyr 
one  must  first  be  regenerated  by  grace,  and  next  must 
die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  only.  In 
the  next  place,  we  see,  in  this  resolution,  and  in  these 
convictions,  and  in  this  fervour,  irresistible  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Paul  was  not  a  fanatic,  nor 
a  heated  zealot,  nor  a  mere  novice,  as  we  have  seen. 
He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  adopting  Christianity,  but 
everything  on  earth  to  lose ;  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
forsaking  Pharisaism,  but  everything  to  lose.  Then  how 
do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  this  man  of  great 
genius,  of  acute  intellect,  of  severe  logical  powers,  of 
great  experience,  of  consummate  learning,  should  give  up 
all  that  man  loves  from  association,  and  should  take  up 
all  that  man  might  naturally  dread  from  consequences? 
— how  can  you  account  for  it  except  upon  the  ground 
that  Paul  saw  that  Christianity  was  truth,  that  he  felt 
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it  was  eternal  life ;  and  that  seeing  the  grandeur  and  the 
magnitude  of  that  blessed  Gospel,  and  its  value  and  its 
efficacy  amid  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  he  should 
be  prepared,  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem  1 

And  this  name  has  lost  nothing  of  its  interest ;  it 
has  parted  with  nothing  of  its  efficacy  ;  it  is  as 
precious  to-day  as  it  was  then.  I  do  not  ask  you, 
Could  you  die  for  it  ? — that  would  be  wrong.  When- 
ever God  needs  martyrs  he  will  give  them  martyr 
spirits.  We  may  not  now  ask,  Can  you  die  for  it  1 
but  we  may  ask,  Do  you  value  it  ?  do  you  love  it  ?  do 
you  glory  in  it  ?  Is  it  the  name  in  which  you  trust  ? 
is  it  the  name  which  rises  superior  to  all  subordinate 
names,  however  cherished,  and  however  dear;  that 
name  which  is  above  every  other,  the  name  Jesus 
Christ,  the  anointed  Saviour]  And  whether  we  love 
it  or  not,  whether  we  cherish  it  or  not,  this  we  may  be 
sure  of;  it  will  one  day  be  exalted  above  every  name  : 
his  name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  it  shall  last  like  the 
sun ;  all  nations  shall  bless  him,  and  be  blessed  in  him; 
and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory. 
Amen  and  amen. 


CHAPTER  XXII. ' 

paul's  apology — the  facts  and  phenomena  op  his  conversion- 
Paul  INTERRUPTED — THREATENED  WITH  TORTURE — PAUL'S  APPEAL 
TO   HIS    PRIVILEGES  AS  A   ROMAN. 

From  the  closing  part  of  the  previous  'chapter  you 
will  perceive  that  this  is  the  address  made  by  Paul  to 
those  that  accused  him  of  crimes,  and  were  anxious 
to  remove  him  from  the  world  as  one  that  disturbed 
its  peace,  and  unsettled  the  original  convictions  of 
the  people.  The  last  chapter  closes  with  the  de- 
scription of  Paul  just  before,  he  begins  the  eloquent 
apology  contained  in  this  chapter.  "  And  when  he  had 
given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beck- 
oned with  the  hand  unto  the  people.  And  when  there 
was  made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  saying," — what  is  contained  in  this 
chapter — "Men,  brethren,  and  fathers."  **  The  ex- 
pression with  which  he  begins  was  not  uncommon 
as  a  mode  of  address  on  the  part  of  ancient  orators : 
"  Men,"  as  sympathizing  with  all  that  was  human ; 
"  brethren,"  as  professedly  the  worshippers  of  the  same 
God ;  and  "  fathers,"  venerable  for  age,  and  to  whom 
he  desired  to  pay  every  possible  deference  and  a  due 
respect. 

He  then  gives  the  history  of  himself  with  slight 
variations,  not   in   essentials   but  in   details,   as    he 
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had  given  it  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  has  elsewhere 
repeated,  in  every  instance  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  remarkable  conversion.  He  says,  "lam 
a  Jew" — a  strict  one — "a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in 
Cilicia;  I  was  brought  up  under  the  auspices  and 
tuition  of  a  very  celebrated  tutor,  Gamaliel;  I  sat  in  a 
lowly  place — on  the  floor  or  on  the  lower  seat — just  by 
the  veryufeet  of  my  great  and  illustrious  teacher.  I 
was  taught  according  to  the  most  perfect  law  of  the 
fathers;  and  I  was  full  of  zeal  toward  God,  just  as  you 
are  at  this  moment."  He  shows  that  he  was  as  zealous 
as  they;  he  gives  them  every  credit  for  sincerity ;  and 
he  expects  that  they  will  return  the  same  compliment 
to  him  by  giving  him  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  and  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  also.  He  says, 
"  So  thoroughly  zealous  was  I,  that  the  people  of  this 
way," — a  name  that  was  given  to  the  Christians, — "  the 
people  of  this  new  way,  this  remarkable  way  of  wor- 
shipping God,  I  persecuted  even  unto  the  death,  bind- 
ing and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and  women;" 
sparing  no  age,  shrinking  from  the  persecution  of  no 
sex;  but  anxious  to  exterminate  this  Christian  faith  by 
exterminating  those  that  were  its  votaries.  Well,  he 
says,  "  The  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness  of  this. 
I  received  letters  unto  the  brethren,  and  went  to 
Damascus,"  a  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  "  to  bring 
them  which  were  there  bound  unto  Jerusalem,  to  be 
punished."  He  narrates  exact  facts:  there  is  no  eloquent 
eulogium  on  himself;  there  is  no  subtle  ingenious 
argument;  no  sophistical  or  plausible  defence;  but  a 
simple,  severe  narrative  of  facts> — facts  so  startling  that 
he  felt  they  were  the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  his  most  complete  ju&tifaa&RTCL  *xA. 
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apology.  For  lie  says,  "When  I  came  near  to  Damascus, 
hostile  to  Christianity,  bent  upon  the  persecution  of  its 
professors,  at  mid-day" — that  thus  it  might  be  seen  it 
was  no  mere  meteoric  phenomenon  appearing  in  the 
sky,  and  illuminating  the  darkness,  and  deriving  its 
brilliancy  from  contrast — "  at  the  very  mid-day,  whilst 
the  sun  shed  down  his  meridian  beams,  there  appeared 
a  light  so  intense  that  it  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
meridian  sun;  and  under  its  intolerable  splendour  I 
was  struck  to  the  ground;  and  all  I  can  recollect  is, 
that  I  heard  simply  a  voice,  saying,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  mel'" 

What  a  remarkable  question  and  complaint  was  that! 
"I  in  heaven  am  persecuted  by  thee  upon  the  earth!" 
Saul  might  well  have  said,  "Persecute  thee!  Can 
blows  struck  below  have  a  rebound  above?  Is  the 
proscription  of  a  Christian,  or  the  murder  of  a  professor, 
injury  done  to  thee?  How  is  this?  There  must  be 
here  some  intimate  union,  communion  that  I  did  not 
know."  "But  first  of  all,"  he  said,  "I  asked,  'Who 
art  thou,  Lord?'  And  the  same  voice  said,  'lam 
Jesus  of  Nazareth'  * — the  despised  name,  the  Nazarene 
— "I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou,  Saul,  persecutest 
in  persecuting  them  that  are  mine,  and  called  by  my 
name."  He  says  this  was  not  a  mere  delusio  vims; 
not  a  mere  fancy,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
"  those  that  were  with  me  saw  this  intense  light,  though 
it  was  noonday ;  and  they  were  afraid  at  it ;  but  they 
heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me." 

It  is  singular  that  in  one  account  Paul  says  they  did 
hear  the  voice ;  in  this  account  he  says  they  heard  not 
the  voice.  To  a  superficial  reader  this  would  seem  a 
contradiction;   it  really  is  not  so;  and  the  context 
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shows  it.  They  heard  the  sound ;  but  they  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  or  the  nature  of  the  words 
that  were  addressed  to  Saul :  the  construction  is  easily 
gathered  from  the  context.  Saul — overwhelmed,  sure 
that  this  was  no  earthly  phenomenon,  no  dream  or 
deception — asked,  "  What  shall  I  do,  Lord  ?  *  Every 
objection,  every  hatred,  every  animosity  was  instantly 
overcome  ;  and  he  submits  himself  to  his  dictation  and 
direction.  "What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  And  it 
was  said  to  him,  without  a  word  more,  "  Arise,  and  go 
into  Damascus;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee  of  all 
things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to  do;"  testing  the 
extent  and  reality  of  his  submission.  Well,  Paul  says, 
"  And  when  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light, 
being  led  by  the  hand  of  them  that  were  with  me,  I 
came  into  Damascus;"  a  submissive  follower  of  the  very 
name  that  he  set  out  to  persecute  and  to  extirpate 
from  the  earth.  "  And  one  Ananias,"  who  had  no  dis- 
tinction of  scholarship,  no  eminence  of  position,  but 
"  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good 
report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  there,  came  unto 
me,  and  stood,  and  said  unto  me,  Brother  Saul,  receive 
thy  sight" — as  the  ambassador  of  Christ  €t  And  the 
same  hour  I  looked  up  upon  him."  Then  he  explained 
to  me,  "  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  that  Holy  or  Just 
One,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  For, 
Saul,  thou,  even  thou,  the  ruthless  persecutor,  shalt  yet 
be  his  witness  unto  all  men,  both  of  what  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard."  And  then  he  said,  "  Arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  He  does  not  say,  "  Be  baptized,  and  in 
baptism  wash'away  thy  sins;"  but  ba  «kj%,  "  kna^O^ 
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baptized;"  that  is  one  act:  "wash  away  thy  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  is  another.  The 
"  wash  away  sins,"  though  the  figure  seems  to  intimate 
external  washing,  is  connected  rather  with  "  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  than  with  "be  baptized." 
Although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  plain  that  to  be 
baptized  was  a  duty, — that  baptism  signified  and  sealed 
to  a  believer  the  washing  away  of  sin ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  sign  has  imputed  to  it  the  thing  signified 
in  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Thus  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  called  Christ's  body,  thus  baptism  is 
called  washing  away  of  sin;  not  that  the  bread  is  turned 
into  the  Lord's  body,  not  that  water  is  turned  into  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  that  these  two  sacramental  signs  are 
occasionally  so  spoken  of  as  if  they  .were  the  things, 
and  doctrines,  and  the  results  which  they  only  signify 
and  symbolically  set  forth. 

It  came  to  pass,  he  says,  that  when  he  was  come 
again  to  Jerusalem,  and  prayed  in  the  temple,  he  was 
in  a  trance,  and  saw  this  Blessed  Lord  again  speaking 
to  him ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Make  haste,  and  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem  :  for  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  me."  Then  Saul  owns  his  sins ; 
confesses  to  his  Lord — not  to  Ananias,  but  to  his  Lord 
— his  past  history  and  character,  and  adds  in  language  of 
aggravation  the  enormity  of  his  conduct :  *  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  thy  martyr  Stephen,  consented 
to  his  death,  delighted  even  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
in  that  terrible  tragedy."  "  But  Jesus  said  unto  me, 
Depart ;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles." Just  like  the  father,  when  the  prodigal  came 
to  him,  said  nothing  of  the  prodigal's  sins,  heard  his 
confession,  fell  upon  him,  kisssd  him  and  made  him 
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welcome ;  so  the  Blessed  Saviour  heard  Saul's  confes- 
sion, and  dark  catalogue  of  deadly  sins ;  but  as  if  the 
Shepherd  rejoiced  that  the  lost  sheep  was  found,  as  if 
wthe  Father  was  too  happy  that  the  long-lost  prodigal 
was  recovered,  he  says  nothing  to  aggravate  the  sins  of 
Paul,  or  to  deepen  the  impression  of  them  on  his  heart, 
but  "  Arise,  depart,  I  will  send  thee  to  bear  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  my  cross  to  the  remotest  Gentiles, 
so  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  hear  of  my 
salvation." 

Paul  is  evidently  not  allowed,  like  many  a  speaker  in 
a  tumultuous  crowd,  to  close  the  address  which  he  began. 
He  did  not  argue  here  about  sending  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles;  he  simply  said  that  his  Blessed 
Lord  had  given  him  instructions  to  do  so.  But  such 
was  the  bigotry  of  the  exclusive  Jews,  who  believed  that 
salvation  Awas  tied  to  their  creed,  and  could  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  nation,  that  they  instantly 
"  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said,  Away  with  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth."  "  The  very  idea  that  he  should 
suppose  that  we  have  not  a  monopoly  of  heaven ;  the 
very  idea  that  he  should  suppose  that  the  unclean  dogs 
of  Gentiles  may  be  admitted  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham 
and  into  the  presence  of  God's  redeemed  and  ancient 
people,  is  so  absurd,  so  outrageous,  that  we  will  not  en- 
dure what  he  has  to  say  any  longer."  "  And  they  cast 
off  their  clothes."  This  is  not  the  strict  expression ; 
it  is  literally,  "they  shook  their  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air."  The  chief  captain  resolved, 
according  to  the  savage  practice  of  the  time,  to  scourge 
the  apostle  and  extort  his  crime  by  torture;  a  prac- 
tice that  prevailed  long  in  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  heathen  and  the  J«m* 

vol.  v.  II 
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So  they  bound  him.  But  Paul  at  once  vindicated  his 
exemption  from  the  degrading  punishment  by  saying, 
"  I  am  a  Roman."  No  Roman  might  be  beaten ;  he 
must  be  tried  by  his  country,  he  must  not  be  degraded. 
It  was  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name  that  the  very 
mention  of  it  was  protection  to  all  that  bore  it,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  "  And  when  the  centurion,"  that  is, 
the  chief  officer,  "  heard  that,  he  went  and  told  the 
chief  captain,  saying,  Take  heed  what  thou  doest :  for 
this  man  is  a  Roman."  The  chief  captain,  startled  at 
this,  having  supposed  he  was  a  mere  contemptible  Jew, 
who  had  no  citizenship  in  Rome,  came  to  him  and  said, 
"  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  %  He  said,  Yea."  Then 
the  chief  captain  said,  How  is  this  %  "  With  a  great  sum 
obtained  I  this  freedom."  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Caesar  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  exposed  in 
the  market  and  regularly  sold ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  chief  captain  had  purchased  the  dignity  and 
the  immunity  of  a  Roman  citizen  for  money.  "  And 
Paul  said,  But  I  was  free  born."  This  has  perplexed 
some  ;  because,  first,  he  was  born  in  Tarsus,  a  city 
in  Cilicia.  Tarsus  at  that  time  was  not  strictly  a 
Roman  colony,  with  all  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
a  colonia;  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  though  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  commentators,  that  Tarsus  at  any 
time,  either  before  that  or  even  subsequent,  was  raised 
to  a  dignity  like  this,  that  every  one  born  in  it  had  all 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  But  the  supposition  is, 
that  Paul's  father  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome ;  and  Saul  or  Paul  inherited  the  dignity 
or  the  immunity  from  him.  It  is  quite  plain  that  his  mere 
birth  in  Tarsus  could  not  have  entitled  him  to  this 
right.     That  he  had  it  is  plain ;  how  he  obtained  it  is 
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not  here  asserted.  But  we  see  here  a  very  interesting 
thought  come  out ;  a  Christian  may  plead  his  rights  as 
a  citizen.  When  we  become  Christians,  we  do  not 
cease  to  be  citizens ;  but  our  citizenship  becomes  sanc- 
tified, ennobled,  inspired.  A  citizen  is  called  upon  to 
vote  for  a  magistrate,  for  a  member  of  parliament ; 
every  citizen  has  the  solemn  and  grave  responsibility 
of  that  vote  in  his  hands.  As  a  mere  citizen,  he  may 
give  that  vote  after  the  dictates  of  patriotism,  or  ex- 
pediency, or  party.  But  a  Christian  does  not  lay  aside 
his  right,  nor  surrender  his  vote ;  but  he  gives  it  no 
longer  on  the  grounds  on  which  he  gave  it  before, 
but  on  new  and  loftier  grounds  :.  glory  to  God,  honour 
to  the  Saviour,  the  advocacy,  support,  and  extension  of 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.  These  are  the  prime, 
the  supreme  motives  that  govern  a  Christian  citizen ; 
his  Christianity  consecrating,  not  extinguishing,  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen. 

Then  "  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would  have  known 
the  certainty  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he 
loosed  him  from  his  bands,  and  commanded  the  chief 
priests  and  all  their  council  to  appear,  and  brought 
Paul  down,  and  set  him  before  them."  In  the  next 
Chapter,  we  have  Paul's  great  apology  before  the 
council. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.  10. 

REMARKABLE  CONTRAST — THB  BIGOT — THE  HUMAN  HEART — PALSK 
RELIGION  WORSE  THAN  NONE — SAUL  CONVERTED  INTO  PAUL — EVI- 
DENCES  OF    DIVINE    ORIGIN    OP    GOSPEL    IN   PAUL'S    CONVERSION— 

FANATICISM — PAUL'S  SOBRIETY — PAUL  NOT  DECEIVED NOT  MISLED 

BT    NATURAL    CAUSES — PAUL    HOT    A    DECEIVER — REGENERATIVE 
GRACE. 

I  have  selected  verse  10,  not  so  much  for  the  expo- 
sition of  its  clauses,  as  the  ground  of  some  remarks  upon 
the  striking  contrast  between  Saul,  the  persecutor  of  the 
saints  of  God ;  and  Paul,  the  impressive  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  remarkable  that  nothing 
but  grace  can  have  done  it ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
possible  grounds  on  which  the  change  is  asserted  or 
assumed  by  some  to  have  been  made  irrespective  of 
Divine  influence,  will  form  the  substance  of  the  topics 
I  will  here  endeavour  to  bring  before  you.  First  of 
all  we  have  Saul,  the  bigoted  and  exclusive  Pharisee. 
The  portrait  is  sketched,  Dot  only  by  himself  in  frag- 
ments, but  by  our  Blessed  Lord  at .  length.  The 
Pharisee  was  one  that  bound  heavy  burdens  grievous 
to  be  borne — laid  them  on  men's  shoulders;  while 
they  would  not  touch  them  themselves  with  their 
little  finger.  They  loaded  their  auditors  with  cere- 
monies; crushed  them  to  the  earth  with  difficult  and 
laborious  rites ;  feasted  themselves  whilst  they  prescribed 
fasts  for  their  people *,  eay*^  1V«  ^ood  things  of  the 
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world  in  abundance  whilst  they  proscribed  and  forbade 
them  to  those  that  were  subject  to  them ;  laid  loads, 
arbitrary  and  intolerable,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  whilst  they  themselves  enjoyed  more  than  the 
freedom,  immunity,  and  indulgence  of  their  own  exalted 
position. 

The  Pharisees  did  all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
made  broad  their  phylacteries,  loved  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  to 
be  greeted,  "Kabbi,Kabbi."  In  other  words,  they  believed 
that  the  people  were  made  for  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
was  made  for  his  own  unlimited  enjoyment.  They 
coveted  honour,  pomp,  iclat;  and  they  were  the  most 
religious,  in  the  estimate  of  a  Pharisee,  who  gave  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  priests  and  scribes  in  the 
synagogue.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  shut  up  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men ;  did  not  enter  in  them- 
selves, neither  suffered  them  that  were  entering  in. 
They  themselves  had  no  religion;  and  them  that  had 
any  religion  they  disgusted.  They  devoured  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ;  standing 
in  the  synagogue,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they 
might  obtain  credit  with  the  superstitious,  and  be 
pointed  out  as  the  prominently  devout  and  holy  of  the 
land.  They  had  intense  zeal.  "  They  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and  when  he  was 
made,  he  was  tenfold  more  the  child  of  hell." 

What  an  awful  trait  is  here ! — it  is  possible  to  be  an 
intense  propagandist,  and  yet  to  propagate  what  is  not 
true.  The  missionary  spirit  only  proves  the  zeal  of  him 
that  has  it ;  it  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  cause  of 
which  he  is  a  missionary.  Who  a  more  devoted  mis- 
sionary than  Francis  Xavier  ?    Who  mot*  \sk\iam"^%»&. 
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zealous,  as  a  propagandist,  than  Ignatius  Loyola  f  And 
yet  the  creed  they  taught  and  the  tenets  they  spread 
were  not.  true  because  they  so  intensely  and  zealously 
promoted  them.  Our  Lord  tells  us,  too,  that  the  Pharisees 
counted  swearing  by  the  gold  of  the  temple  binding ; 
but  swearing  by  a  greater  than  the  temple  they  dis- 
regarded. They  preferred  the  gift  to  the  altar  that 
sanctified  the  gift ;  and  they  that  swore  by  the  gift 
they  held  to  display  a  greater  piety,  and  to  be  more 
solemnly  bound,  than  they  that  swore  by  the  altar 
itself  They  displaced  the  economy  of  God;  they  put 
ceremony  in  the  room  of  religion,  and  the  outward  rite  in 
the  room  of  the  law.;  and  made  more  of  things  circum- 
stantial and  subordinate  than  of  things  vital  and  essential 
They  never  omitted  to  pay  tithes  of  anise  and  cummin, 
but  they  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

What  a  picture  is  here  !  In  ceremony  rigidly  exact ; 
in  real  morality  conveniently  lax.  They  preferred  tithes 
to  sacrifice ;  ceremony  to  justice,  morality,  and  truth. 
They  could  not  forgive  the  least  violation  of  a  rubric ; 
they  connived  at  the  transgression  in  their  own  persons 
of  the  holy  and  righteous  law  of  God  Our  Lord  says, 
that  they  were  like  whited  sepulchres,  which  appear 
beautiful  outside,  but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  all  corruption.  Outwardly  they  seemed  most 
holy;  inwardly  they  were  most  corrupt  They  appeared 
in  the  sight  of  men  the  very  saints  of  heaven,  come  down 
on  an  embassy  to  mankind ;  but  to  the  Great  Searcher 
of  hearts,  this  outward  beauty  only  gilded  the  inward 
corruption,  and  made  them  not  the  less  but  the  more 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  a  righteous  God.  And 
lastly,  they  persecuted  the  prophets;  some  of  them 
they  killed  and  crucified,  some  they  scourged  in  their 
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synagogues;  so  that  the  righteous  blood  of  all  slain 
upon  the  earth  from  Abel  to  Zacharias  has  come  upon 
this  generation. 

Now,  each  trait  in  the  dark  catalogue  I  have  read, 
Paul,  either  in  this  Chapter  or  elsewhere,  appropriates 
to  himself.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees ;  as  answering  to  the  portrait  of  our  Lord  in 
every  jot  and  tittle.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  per- 
secutor and  injurious ;  as  beyond  measure  persecuting 
the  Church  of  God  and  wasting  it ;  as  making  havoc  of 
the  Church ; — a  blindness  of  mind  that  could  see  no 
beauty  where  there  was  a  difference  from  himself;  a 
ferocity  of  zeal  that  gathered  the  fagots  and  lighted 
them  for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  God;  a 
bigotry  that  cared  for  no  tears,  that  listened  to  no  sup- 
plications ;  that  found  food,  nutriment,  and  inspiration 
from  the  martyrdom  of  the  saints  of  God,  and  the 
oppression  of  all  them  that,  in  his  own  language,  were 
"  of  this  way."  Saul,  in  short,  answers  in  every  detail 
to  the  brief  sketch  given  by  our  Blessed  Lord. 

And  from  all  this  what  do  we  gather  %  First,  how 
depraved  the  heart  of  man  is,  how  far  gone  must  it 
be  from  its  original  love  and  purity,  when  it  can  rejoice 
in  such  practices  as  these ;  and,  secondly,  how  deadly  is 
a  false  religion.  The  absence  of  religion  leaves  the 
fallen  passions  to  develop  themselves  just  as  they  are ; 
but  the  presence  of  a  false  religion  consecrates  crime, 
makes  error  seem  beautiful  as  truth;  and  practices 
that  humanity  would  shrink  from  have  been  and  are 
indulged,  canonized,  and  carried  on  under  the  shelter 
and  the  injured  name  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  More  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  under  the 
name  of  our  religion  than  were  ever  ^r^ta^&'<tftffessQ&k 
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it.  It  is  not  true  religion,  however,  that  is  at  fault,  but 
the  human  heart  that  is  corrupt ;  which  takes  religion 
for  a  pretence  to  cover  its  crimes,  that  it  may  indulge 
in  them  with  the  greater  licence  and  with  supposed 
impunity  before  mankind. 

We  have  seen  what  a  Pharisee  is :  all  that  is  preten- 
tious in  piety,  all  that  is  depraved  in  character,  all  that 
is  corrupt  in  heart ;  a  persecutor  of  the  good,  full  of 
reproach  towards  them  that  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  and  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  all  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  expansion,  popularity,  and  progress  of 
his  own  peculiar  dogmas.  Such  was  Saul ;  let  us  now 
see  what  Saul  became. 

First,  we  gather  this  from  his  defence,  next,  from  his 
Epistles,  and  not  least  from  the  history  of  him  given 
by  others  :  after  his  change,  he  glories  in  the  name  he 
sought  to  extirpate;  he  proclaims  that  Gospel  which 
before  he  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
persecute.  The  truth  that  he  detested  as  a  lie  he  now 
accepts  as  the  inspiration  of  God;  feels  it  his  noblest 
decoration,  his  richest  honour,  his  life,  his  joy,  his  all. 
His  delight  is  to  give  honour  to  the  name  of  Christ ;  to 
be  a  vessel  to  carry  his  unsearchable  riches  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  is  ready  not  only  to  be  bouncC  but  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  that  very  name  which  once  he 
hated  as  a  reproach,  and  sought  to  extirpate  from  the 
face  of  <rod's  earth.  And  every  principle  he  enunciates 
in  his  speeches,  in  his  Epistles,  indicates  the  tremendous 
change  that  had  taken  place  within  him.  Once  he  felt 
there  was  salvation  only  to  the  Jew ;  now  he  declares, 
"  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them,"  Jew  or  Gentile, 
"  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Once  he  thought  that  the 
child  of  Abraham  alone  could  have  acceptance ;  now, 
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"  justified  by  faith,  we,"  Romans  as  well  as  Jews,  "  have 
peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Once 
he  thought  the  kingdom  of  God  was  meat  and  drink, 
fasting  or  feasting,  ceremony  or  rite  :  but  now,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  nor  drink ;  but  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Once  he 
thought  that  the  good  tidings  were  to  the  Jew  only ; 
now  he  feels  that  the  good  tidings  are  iirst  to  the  Jew ; 
but  next,  and  though  next  no  less  freely,  to  the  Gentile. 
In  short,  a  flood  of  light  had  passed  into  the  bosom  of 
this  once  proscriptive  and  bigoted  Jew,  illuminating  his 
mind  with  celestial  truth,  transforming  his  heart  by  the 
touch  of  divine  and  of  sovereign  grace ;  and  he  who 
gloried  in  being  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  now  owns 
that  he  is  the  least  of  saints,  and  the  chiefest  of  sinners. 
He  that  went  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness 
now  glories  only  in  the  Cross,  and  delights  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  He  who  claimed  for  himself, 
his  sect,  and  his  country^  monopoly  of  all  the  blessings 
of  the  heaven  above,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  earth 
below,  now  notifies  to  all  mankind,  that  in  Christ  there 
is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  nor  barbarian,  nor  Scythian; 
but  all  are  one  in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 
No  longer  does  he  glory  in  being  a  child  of  Abraham  ; 
it  is  now  in  being  a  child  of  God.  No  longer  is  it 
enough  to  have  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes ;  he 
now  counts  all  but  loss  for  the  excellence  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ;  and  is  ready  to  part  with  all, 
that  he  may  win  him  and  be  found  in  him;  not 
having  his  own,  the  Pharisaic,  righteousness ;  but  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  short,  his  new  character  is  contrast,  not 
comparison.     He  has  been  the  subject  of  a  TWotoaSMSfc^ 
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not  simply  of  a  reformation.  His  transition  has  been 
from  the  darkness  of  Jewish  superstition  to  the  light 
and  glory  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Having  seen  this  complete  contrast,  it  is  a  most 
interesting  inquiry,  how  far  does  this  evidence  to  us 
the  inspiration  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  9 
In  other  words,  can  we  construct  on  the  fact  of  the 
conversion  of  Paul  evidence  or  inference  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  what  he  proclaims  himself  to  be;  and  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  God  and  descended  from 
heaven,  and  not  the  creation  or  the  invention  of  man- 
kind ?  Then,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  inquire 
on  what  grounds  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  character  of  Paul  ¥  What 
reasons  can  be  adduced  adequate  to  the  explanation  of 
so  startling  and  strange  a  phenomenon)  Are  there  any 
reasons  strong  enough  and  satisfactory  enough  that  will 
account  for  this  remarkable  change  without  supposing 
there  was  any  miraculous  manifestation  of  Christ,  or 
any  superhuman  effect  exerted  on  the  heart,  the  con- 
science, and  intellect  of  Paul  ? 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  Paul  was  deceived; 
and  that,  being  a  fanatic,  he  continued  to  be  what 
deception  had  in  the  first  instance  made  him.  I 
ask,  is  it  probable,  is  it  possible  that  Paul  was  de- 
ceived ;  that  any  agency  that  this  world  could  employ 
was  successful  in  the  deception  of  one  of  the  ascer- 
tained and  distinctive  grasp  of  intellect  which  Paul 
unquestionably  possessed  1  When  we  find  people  turned 
into  fanatics,  we  do  not  usually  find  in  them  accom- 
plished scholars,  educated  minds,  persons  trained  in  the 
discipline  and  exercise  of  mental,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual inquiry.     Fanatics  are  usually  persons  ignorant 
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and  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education ;  or  whose 
imagination  so  preponderates,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  quiet,  cool,  and  accurate  reasoning.  But  was  this 
the  character  of  Paul?  was  he  an  uneducated  man? 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his 
age:  a  thorough  Greek  and  Latin  scholar;  profoundly 
versed  in  the  learning  of  his  own  country;  brought  up 
at  the  most  celebrated  university,  under  the  most 
eminent  teacher;  and  indicating  in  all  that  he  spoke 
and  wrote  an  orator  of  the  richest  eloquence,  a  logician 
of  the  greatest  acuteness,  an  intellect  unbiassed  and 
unswerved  by  fancy,  and  able  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  disentangle,  discriminate,  and  decide  what  was 
truth  and  what  was  error.  The  least  likely  person,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  to  become  a  fanatic,  was  Paul; 
the  least  likely  person,  I  should  say,  for  fanatics  to 
select  to  be  the  subject  and  the  victim  of  their  fanati- 
cism. He  had  intense  zeal,  but  he  had  great  learning; 
he  had  strong  energy*  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  an 
acute  and  vigorous  mind. 

The  idea  that  mere  deception,  delusio  visus,  heated 
imagination,  wild  and  enthusiastic  fanaticism,  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Paul,  seems  to  me  so  extravagant  a  demand 
upon  the  mind  and  judgment  of  man,  that  an  honest 
and  impartial  reasoner  never  can  and  never  will  accept 
it.  If  Paul  was  deceived  and  deluded  into  this  heated 
state  of  fanaticism,  let  us  ask — and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant question — who  is  likely  to  have  been  the  de- 
ceiver %  Wherever  there  is  a  deceived  there  must  have 
been  a  deceiver;  and  if  Paul  was  deceived, — if  this 
splendid  light  that  eclipsed  the  meridian  sun  was  the 
trick  of  a  deceiver, — if  this  striking  down  of  tha  xaasi 
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upon  the  earth,  and  overwhelming  of  judgment,  con- 
science, feeling,  powers  of  reasoning;  was  the  trick  of  a 
clever  and  talented  impostor, — let  us  ask  who  this  im- 
postor so  successful,  who  this  genius  who  could  wield  a 
wand  of  such  magic,  can  have  been  9  Let  us  inquire. 

First  of  all,  can  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  God? 
This  is  impossible.  The  God  of  truth  it  is  blasphemy 
to  suppose  to  have  been  capable  of  imposing  on  the 
senses,  or  planting  truth  by  any  operation  that  was  in- 
trinsically and  intensely  false.  God  never  deceives  a 
man  into  Christianity ;  he  converts,  convinces,  and  draws 
with  the  cords  of  a  man,  with  the  bonds  of  love ;  but 
never  by  deception,  imposture,  or  pretence.  Secondly, 
was  it  good  men  that  deceived  the  apostle  Paul  ¥  This  is 
impossible.  Would  Christians  who  lived  to  speak  truth, 
who  poured  out  their  blood  freely  to  attest  the  truth, 
who  proclaimed  their  weapons  not  to  be  carnal,  but 
holy, — would  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  imposture, 
an  imposition,  in  order  to  get  a  new  proselyte  to 
their  creed,  a  new  convert  to  their  cause  1  Would  they, 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  success  of  Christianity, 
who  had  nothing  in  this  world  as  a  motive  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  whole  heart  and  soul  to  it ;  would 
they,  who  accepted  it  because  it  was  true,  and  preached 
it  on  motives  and  on  grounds  which  they  knew  to  be 
true, — would  they  have  descended  to  a  trick  in  order 
to  impose  upon  the  senses  of  Saul,  and  make  him 
believe  that  a  divine  miracle  had  made  him  what  a 
human  trick  had  only  originated?  This  is  impossible. 
Then  you  say,  perhaps,  it  was  bad  men  that  deceived 
him.  Do  you  think  that  bad  men  would  have  deceived 
Saul  into  the  advocacy  of  the  good  that  they  hated,  of 
.truth  that  they  did  not  believe,  of  a  religion  whose 
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great  characteristic  was  righteousness  and  mercy  and 
truth?  Would  the  bad  have  been  traitors  to  their 
own  cause?  Would  wicked  men  stand  forward  to 
uphold  righteousness,  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  I  cannot  conceive  it.  There  is  evidence 
that  God  could  not  have  deceived  him,  if  he  was  de- 
ceived;  that  good  men  or  Christians  never  would  have 
deceived  him,  if  so  be  he  was  deceived;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  that  bad  men  could  do  it  Does  it  not 
look  extremely  probable,  nay,  is  it  not  the  irrefragable 
conclusion,  that  he  was  not  deceived  at  all  ? 

But  some  say  it  was  a  mere  physical  cause  that 
overwhelmed  him :  that  an  immense  flash  of  lightning, 
with  the  roaring  thunder  behind  it,  overpowered  his 
senses,  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  produced  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  that  we  read  of  in  this  blessed  book. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  thunder  being  an  argument  for  or 
an  argument  against  a  cause  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  flash  of  lightning  dispossessing  a  man's  mind  of  all 
its  falsehoods,  and  lodging  in  that  mind  all  the  weighty 
and  solemn  truths  of  Christianity?  Can  you  suppose 
that  a  mere  physical  cause  originated  a  moral  trans- 
formation ?  Can  you  imagine  that  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  nature  transformed  the  apostle's  mind,  changed  the 
apostle's  heart — filled  it  with  new  thoughts,  new  feel- 
ings, new  desires,  new  convictions?  If  lightning  has 
such  an  effect,  what  a  pity  it  does  not  lighten  in 
Turkey,  in  Russia,  in  Rome.  If  a  flash  of  lightning  be 
so  successful  a  propagandist,  one  might  pray  that  it 
should  lighten  all  day,  and  all  the  days  of  the  year.' 
But  we  have  never  found  lightning  produce  such  effects. 
I  have  never  heard  of  thunder  that  can  awaken  in  the 
human  mind  such  echoes.     It  is  but  a  clumsy  «£&«££$» 
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to  solve  a  phenomenon  inexplicable  upon  any  ground  save 
upon  the  common- sense  ground  asserted  in  Scripture, 
that  Jesus  spake  from  the  heavens,  made  the  lightning 
his  chariot,  convinced  the  mind,  transformed  by  his  touch 
the  heart,  and  changed  by  his  mighty  and  his  superna- 
tural grace  the  persecutor  Saul  into  the  preacher  Paul 
But  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some,  taking  another 
view  of  it,  that  if  Paul  was  not  deceived,  perhaps  he 
was  himself  the  deceiver.  If  Paul  was  not  deceived — 
and  I  conceive  it  impossible  to  conclude  that  he  was — 
it  has  been  argued,  that  perhaps  Paul  was  himself  the 
deceiver.  Now,  if  he  were  so — and  of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  for  such  a  thing  to  occur — there  must  be  rea- 
sons that  would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  was  highly 
probable,  and  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  being 
the  deceiver  they  allege  he  was.  Then,  whence  did 
Paul  draw  his  reasons?  What  induced  him,  I  ask,  to 
become  a  deceiver  ?  Did  he  draw  his  reasons  from 
above?  Was  it  from  the  heavens  that  he  drew  the 
reasons  for  his  going  forth  on  a  crusade  of  deception 
amid  Jews  and  Gentiles  throughout  the  world  ?  Will 
heaven  furnish  motives  for  such  a  course?  will  it  lend 
consecration  to  such  a  mission  ?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  he  drew  from  the  armoury  of  heaven  weapons 
for  so  wicked  and  so  profligate  a  career  ?  That  is  im- 
possible. Then,  if  he  did  not  draw  his  reasons  for  this 
crusade  of  deception  from  above,  you  say,  perhaps,  he 
gathered  them  from  the  earth  below.  Then,  what  are 
these  ?  Was  it  fame  ?  He  would  have  earned  it,  and 
had  his  brow  surrounded  with  its  brightest  laurels,  if 
he  had  continued  in  his  career  as  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel, 
and  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees.  But  by  becoming  a 
Christian  he  became,  as  he  knew,  the  reproach,  the  con- 
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tempt,  and  the  scorn  of  all  mankind.  Then  was  it 
money?  If  he  had  continued  a  Pharisee,  he  would 
have  risen  to  a  lofty  place ;  he  could,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, have  said  long  prayers,  and  put  his  hand  into 
the  widow's  pocket,  and  induced  the  dying  rich  man  to 
leave  his  property  for  pious  uses,  and  become  rich  by 
the  spoils,  and  great  by  the  submission  of  all  that  were 
about  him.  But  he  knew  that  when  he  became  a 
Christian  all  prospect  of  emolument  was  gone.  They 
were  a  little  group,  they  had  all  things  in  their  early 
days  in  common;  they  were  poor,  despised,  reproached, 
without  an  acre  of  land,  without  money,  without  pa- 
tronage, without  friends.  It  is  quite  plain,  therefore, 
that  money  cannot  have  actuated  him.  Then  what  did 
actuate  him?  What  reason  could  he  have  had  for 
preferring  poverty  to  wealth,  scorn  and  contumely  to 
renown;  the  contempt  of  his  friends  to  the  admiration, 
.the  enthusiastic  admiration,  of  his  country?  He  took 
not  his  reasons  from  heaven,  for  it  could  furnish  none 
for  deception;  and  there  are  no  reasons  that  can  be 
assigned  from  earth  for  his  entering  upon  so  wild  and 
so  wicked  a  crusade,  if  indeed  he  was  a  deceiver. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion as  honest  men,  than  that  the  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Saul  was  just  what  it  is  declared  to  be 
in  this  blessed  book ;  and  if  it  was,  it  is  a  triumphant 
proof  that  the  book  that  contains  it,  and  the  religion 
in  which  it  is  embosomed,  are  alike  the  gift  and  the 
inspiration  of  God.  When  we  follow  this  illustrious 
convert  in  his  great  mission,  we  see  that  his  creed  was 
not  the  adoption  of  a  day,  but  the  delighted  possession 
of  a  lifetime.  We  find  him  saying,  with  all  humility, 
he  had  this  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel^  thafc  tks> 
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excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God.  "I  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
Christ."  His  love  never  falters  in  the  worst,  nor  wearies 
in  the  best  of  times.  You  find  him  the  same  burning, 
enthusiastic,  fervid  missionary;  sacrificing  wealth, 
honour,  profit,  preferment,  esteem,  and  counting  all  but 
loss  that  he  might- make  known  in  all  its  purity  and 
in  all  its  power  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 
You  find  him  in  his  last  moments,  in  his  dying  hour, 
when  apparent  things  become  real,  and  past  things  are 
freshened  and  revived  with  supernatural  lustre,  instead 
of  lamenting  the  change,  thanking  God  for  it ;  instead 
of  feeling  that  he  had  followed  a  fancy,  satisfied  it  was 
soberness  and  truth ;  for  at  his  last  hour  he  could  say, 
"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith, 
I  have  finished  the  course;  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have  com- 
mitted to  him  against  that  day."  Paul  was  transformed 
by  divine  grace,  was  convinced  by  divine  argument,  was 
changed  by  the  evidence,  the  irresistible  evidence,  of 
solemn  facts,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  reality  of 
all  that  is  asserted  in  this  book,  and  of  the  inspiration 
of  that  religion  which  it  contains. 

The  great  thing  we  need  is  not  simply  argument, 
but  grace.  We  are  orthodox  enough  in  creed ;  the 
deficiency  is  in  the  impression  that  the  creed  makes 
upon  the  heart.  The  same  mighty  power  that  changed 
Paul  is  needed  to  change  us ;  and  because  that  power 
developed  itself  in  what  we  call  a  supernatural  state  in 
the  case  of  Paul,  it  was  not  a  different  power  from  that 
which  is  still  exercised  in  the  regeneration  of  the  in- 
dividual heart.     For  instance,  the  same  power  that 
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turned  the  water  into  wine  is  exerted  every  day  in 
causing  the  bud  to  grow,  to  put  forth  its  leaves,  in 
ripening  the  grapes,  and  in  that  process  that  turns 
the  grapes  into  wine.  That  same  power  that  turned 
the  water  into  wine  by  a  word,  is  exerted  in  turning 
earth,  and  dews,  and  rains,  and  sunshine  into  grapes 
every  day  in  every  country  of  Europe;  is  the  very 
same  power  that  changed  the  heart  of  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor into  the  heart  of  Paul  the  Christian  and  the 
preacher;  and  is  exerted  every  day  in  regenerating 
the  hearts,  enlightening  the  minds,  and  sanctifying  the 
nature  of  all  that  truly  believe.  It  was  not  a  different 
power  that  turned  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  into  food 
for  thousands  from  that  which  is  put  forth  in  turning 
the  blade  into  the  stalk,  and  the  stalk  into  the  ear,  and 
the  ear  into  the  bread  that  is  placed  upon  our  table. 
It  is  the  same  power  differently  developed :  exerted  in 
the  one  case  amid  all  the  splendour  of  what  we  call 
a  miracle ;  exerted  in  the  other  in  the  quiet,  silent,  but 
no  less  supernatural  process  of  every-day  vegetation. 
So  now,  in  the  change  of  a  human  heart,  it  is  the  very 
same  power,  but  not  exerted  with  the  same  concomi- 
tants of  supernatural  pomp  and  grandeur,  that  changes 
the  human  heart,  and  turns  every  natural  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century  into  a  son  of  God,  and  into  an  heir 
of  glory.  What  is  needed  at  the  present  day  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  why  is  not  that 
more  general?  Because  men  do  not  feel  profoundly 
their  need  of  it,  and  do  not  fervently  pray  for  their 
possession  of  it.  "  For  if  ye  being  evil  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  will 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  his  Holy  Spirit  unto 
them  that  ask  him." 

VOL.  V.  K  K 
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CONTROVERSY  IS  DUTY — ERROR  HOT  ALTERED  BY  SINCERITY— DECISION 
— PAUL'S  APPEAL — THE  HIGH-PRIEST'S  INJUSTICE PAUL'S  PRE- 
DICTION OF  HIS  DEATH — THE  HIGH-PRIE3T  AT  THIS  TIME — PAUL'S 
CENSURE  OF  THE  HIGH-PRIEST  —  PAUL'S  SETTING  SADDUCEE  AND 
PHARISEE  AT  ISSUE— PERSECUTION — THE  PAGAN  SUPERIOR  TO  THE 
PHARISEE, 


The  very  first  thought  that  would  strike  an  extremely 
latitudinarian  reader  of  the  chapter — not  liberal,  for 
that  is  right,  but  latitudinarian — would  be  some  such 
thought  as  this  :  "  What  a  pity  that  any  man  upon 
earth  should  have  so  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
society,  set  Jerusalem  in  an  uproar,  put  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Sanhedrim  against  the 
state,  and  troubled  men  all  about  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  What  a  pity,"  they  would  naturally  say,  "  to 
raise  such  a  controversy,  in  order  to  inculcate  a  dogma, 
however  important  that  may  be."  Just  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  say  in  present  times :  "  Why  cannot 
you  let  every  man  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way? 
Why  disturb  him  in  his  conscientious  and  sincere  con- 
victions 1  What  a  pity  to  enter  into  controversy,  and 
talk  with  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  violence 
apparently,  in  order  to  convince  men,  who  do  not  seem 
willing  to  be  convinced,  that  you  are  right,  and  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  their  own  way  is  the  best." 
If  Paul  had  listened  to  such  remonstrances  as  these, 
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Jerusalem  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  as  it  did ;  Rome 
had  not  been  blessed  with  the  presence  of  so  illustrious 
an  ambassador  of  peace.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the 
footsteps  of  Paul  so  far  consecrated  the  shores  of 
England,  we  might  not,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  those 
glorious  truths  which  it  is  our  privilege  now  alike  to 
understand,  to  propagate,  and  to  rejoice  in.  The  fact 
is,  that,  if  what  Paul  preached  was  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  it  became  his  duty,  his  solemn  duty,  at 
all  places,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  spite  of  a  world 
turned  upside  down,  to  preach  and  press  those  truths, 
that  his  Master  might  be  honoured,  and  that  souls 
might  be  saved. 

That  man  who  lives  in  the  belief  of  error  is  not  safe 
because  he  sincerely  believes  his  error  to  be  truth.  The 
sincerity  with  which  a  man  holds  to  an  error  makes  me 
entertain  the  greatest  respect  for  the  man,  for  he  is  no 
hypocrite ;  but  it  makes  me  no  less  detest  the  error,  or 
less  earnestly  endeavour  to  undeceive  him.  You  must 
never  confound  these  two  things,  and  suppose  that 
a  man  is  safe  just  because  he  is  sincere,  Or  that  error 
ceases  to  be  error  the  moment  it  receives  for  an  ally 
sincerity  in  him  that  holds  it.  If  you  apply  it  to  phy- 
sical things,  you  find  such  a  principle  fail.  If  a  man 
drinks  prussic-acid,  believing  it  to  be  tea,  he  is  not  the 
less  poisoned  because  he  sincerely  believed  it  to  be 
wholesome.  And  so  he  that  imbibes  error  is  not  the 
less  injured  by  the  error,  nor  is  the  error  in  the  least 
affected  by  his  mistake ;  for  he  feels  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  error  whether  he  be  sincere  or  not  in 
accepting  that  error.  Because  a  man  is  a  sincere  and 
a  conscientious  worshipper  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  will 
respect  him — I  will  love  him ;  but  beoara&ft  \ife  V&\«\»% 
kk2 
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in  the  practice  of  gross  idolatry,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
teach  him  a  more  excellent  way  But  you  say,  Is  it 
not  a  pity  to  make  such  a  noise  about  it  1  Is  it  not 
possible  to  keep  one's  sentiments,  or  to  speak  them  so 
quietly  that  men  will  not  be  disturbed,  agitated,  and 
convulsed  by  it  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  so 
with  Christianity,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  to  hate ;  some  things  we 
ought  to  hate;  some  things  we  ought  supremely  to 
love.  I  can  see  no  medium  between  hating  Christianity 
as  the  most  scandalous  imposture  that  ever  was  palmed 
upon  mankind,  or  loving  it  with  all  our  hearts  as  the 
very  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion. I  do  respect  the  enthusiastic  infidel,  whc  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  to  destroy  the  Gospel :  I  understand 
him — I  deplore  his  awful  career ;  but  I  see  he  is  truly 
convinced,  and  I  see  him  acting  most  consistently  with 
his  deep  and  fixed  convictions.  I  respect  the  out-and- 
out  Christian,  who  leaves  no  stone  unturned  that  is 
lawful  to  spread  this  Gospel,  to  exhibit  its  influence, 
and  to  make  men  acquainted  with  all  its  blessed  re- 
sults. But  the  man  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  who 
has  not  the  manliness  to  be  a  sceptic,  and  has  not  the 
grace  to  be  a  Christian,  is  like  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savour ;  he  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden 
under  foot;  his  career  is  inconsistent,  his  position  is 
a  huge  and  criminal  inconsistency. 

When  Paul  was  a  persecutor,  he  was  out-and-out 
a  persecutor ;  when  Paul  became  a  Christian,  he  was  a 
thorough  Christian.  He  had  aU  the  fervour  of  a  deep 
conviction;  and  while  that  conviction  lasted— and  it 
lasted  through  life — that  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour, 
and  men  perishing  without  him,  he  spent  and  was 
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spent,  and  in  good  report  and  bad  report  essayed  to 
spread  that  blessed  Gospel,  which  to  the  Jew  was  a 
stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness ;  but  unto 
them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

It  is  this  that  explains  the  excitement  recorded 
in  this  episode  in  the  history  and  life  of  the  apostle. 
He  was  called  by  the  chief  captain,  when  accused  and 
abused,  to  make  the  best  apology  or  defence  that  he 
could.  He  did  so.  The  expression,  "  earnestly  behold- 
ing," is  extremely  intense  in  the  original.  Some  have 
thought  that  it  implies  that  the  apostle  was  extremely 
near-sighted,  almost  blind — a  tradition  that  does  exist, 
but,  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  word  here  means  looking  with  intensity 
— concentrating  his  eyesight,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
council.  He  addressed  them  and  said — "  Men  and 
brethren" — fellow-men  and  brothers,  of  the  same 
country,  and  originally  of  the  same  creed — "  I  have 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this 
day."  But  what  did  he  mean  by  that?  "When 
I  persecuted  the  Christians  I  believed  I  was  doing  God 
service ;  and  now,  when  I  preach  Christianity,  I  believe 
the  same.  So  that  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong,  you 
can  testify  that  whatever  I  did,  I  did  it  from  the  very 
heart,  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  for  the  sincerest  of 
ends."  Well,  the  moment  that  the  high-priest  heard 
this,  he  perpetrated  an  atrocious  act,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  with  the  justice  of  a  court, 
with  fair  play  to  the  accused ;  "  he  commanded  them 
that  stood  by  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth."  "  Then 
Paul  said  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee" — not  a 
a  curse,  but  a  prediction,  and  a  pre&\<&\atL  \foak  ^i*a> 
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literally  fulfilled ;  for  this  miserable  man,  who  occupied 
the  high  priesthood  at  this  time,  was  besieged  in  a 
tumult :  he  had  to  run  and  hide  himself  in  a  drain 
under  the  street,  and  there  he  was  taken  and  slain  by  his 
enemies,  within  five  years  after  Paul  said,  "  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."  The  only  expression 
that  some  have  found  fault  with  is  calling  him,  "  Thou 
whited  wall ;"  which  means  a  wall  in  its  composition 
bad,  in  its  exterior  aspect  beautiful  and  fair — thou 
hypocrite.  But  then  the  apostle  based  it  upon  right 
grounds ;  "  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the 
lawl"  A  hypocrite  is  one  that  wears  a  mask:  this 
man  occupied  the  seat  of  a  judge — wore,  it  may  be,  the 
robes  of  a  judge, — and  yet  under  that  garb  he  com- 
manded an  insult  to  be  offered  to  a  prisoner  whose  life 
was  in  jeopardy,  that  proved  him  not  to  be  a  sincere, 
high-minded,  and  honourable  man. 

"  They  that  stood  by  said,  Revilest  thou  God's  high- 
priest?  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  high  priest."  This  has  created  some 
difficulty;  and  yet,  when  we  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  is  a  difficulty  that  may  be  easily  solved.  It  appears 
that  this  Ananias  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  accused  of 
something  wrong  in  his  administration.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  high-priest's  office  was  a  thing  of  bargain  and 
of  sale,  often  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  glory 
having  departed  from  Israel,  and  the  lawgiver  from 
beside  his  feet.  This  Ananias,  it  appears  from  Josephus, 
was  not  the  high-priest,  but  was  acting  for  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  presiding  in  the  court  as  if  he  had 
been  the  high-priest;  and  the  probability  is,  that, 
not    being    the    high-priest    in    esse,   not    being  the 
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actual  high-priest,  but  only  a  locum  tenens,  he  did 
not  wear  the  robes  of  the  office ;  and  that  thus  Paul 
did  not  know  that  he  was  actually  the  high-priest  at 
that  moment  The  other  explanation  is  suggested  by 
Alford,  in  his  "  Critical  Greek  Testament/'  where  Paul 
says,  "  I  wist  not  that  it  was  the  high  priest."  But  how 
would  that  explain  it?  Why,  a  person  commanded 
some  one  to  strike  Paul  upon  the  face ;  and  Paul  says, 
"  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  high-priest  that  com- 
manded me  to  be  struck ;  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
he  that  did  so;  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  he 
would  be  guilty  of  so  atrocious  an  act  of  injustice." 
But  Paul  said,  "What  I  said  of  the  party  that  gave 
the  command,  not  knowing  that  it  was  the  high- 
priest,  was,  *  God  shall  smite  thee ;' "  to  that  prophecy 
he  adheres.  "Thou  whited  wall"  was  the. only  ex- 
pression that  seemed  severe  :  in  the  mouth  of  a  private 
prisoner  at  the  bar  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
court ;  but  whether  in  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  apostle 
it  was  not  the  expression  of  exact  truth,  I  think  is  open 
at  least  to  inquiry.  My  conviction  is,  that  Paul  spoke 
as  he  was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  spoke  the 
exact  and  undiluted  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  notice  that  some 
have  argued  that  Paul  really  did  use  an  expression  far 
stronger  than  became  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  high  functionary  who  occupied  at  that 
moment  the  judicial  seat.  And  certainly  one  cannot 
help  comparing  the  language  of  Paul  with  the  almost 
contrasting  language  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  one  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  When  he  was  spoken 
to  and  ill-treated,  our  Blessed  Lord  answered  him 
at  once,  "  If  I  have  spoken  truth,  why  smite&t  tkov^ 
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me?" — the  language  of  simple,  earnest,  and  affecting 
appeal,  but  not  containing  the  least  severe  animad- 
version upon  the  high-priest  before  whom  he  stood. 
But  now  suppose  that  Paul  for  the  moment  had  lost  his 
temper,  that  does  not  shake  our  conviction  in  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  New  Testament.  Peter  once  dissembled  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  Paul  had  to  rebuke  him  to 
the  face;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Paul  on  this 
occasion  may  have  spoken,  like  Moses,  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips.  But  after  he  did  so,  he  did  what  became 
him  as  a  Christian — made  the  suitable  and  becoming 
apology,  when  he  added,  "  I  was  not  aware  he  was  the 
high-priest,  or  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  address 
him  so;  because  I  am  guided  by  that  blessed  book 
which  tells  me,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler 
of  thy  people." 

Thus  I  have  laid  before  the  reader  the  various  ways 
in  which  explanation  has  been  given;  it  rests  with 
him  to  accept  the  one  that  appears  most  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  that  does  greatest  justice  to  the  passage 
itself. 

Paul  saw  that  he  had  no  chance  of  fair  play  at 
such  a  tribunal,  that  he  could  not  expect  a  righteous 
verdict  from  such  a  jury;  the  jury  being  the  San- 
hedrim, the  judge  being  a  man  that  could  order  him  to 
be  struck  in  an  open  court — the  law  presuming  a  man 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  but  the  practice 
in  the  Sanhedrim  implying  that  they  believed  him 
guilty,  and  were  determined  to  prove  him  so.  Paul, 
seeing  that  he  could  get  no  justice  at  such  a  tribunal, 
instantly  saw  that  the  one  part  were  Sadducees,  men 
that  denied  the  resurrection  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  other  part  were  Pharisees ;  and  he 
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cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee  " — as  he 
tells  you  in  one  of  his  Epistles — u  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees ;"  "  the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  my  father  was  one 
before  me ;  and  I  am  now  called  to  account  for  uphold- 
ing a  doctrine  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  also  the  common  belief  of  all  Pharisees — 
namely,  that,  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  you  are  to 
experience  a  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Now,  here 
was  a  masterly  stroke,  that  gave  the  Sanhedrim  so 
much  to  do  with  each  other,  that  they  allowed  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  to  escape  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  moment  that  he  said  so  there  was  a  division 
amongst  them,  and  very  naturally;  they  were  all  at  issue 
with  each  other,  and  they  were  only  joined  at  that 
moment  in  order  to  destroy  a  common  foe,  and  to  get 
rid  of  a  disturber.  There  was  instantly  a  great  cry, 
and  the.  scribes — mark  the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  the 
men,  their  extreme  partisanship, — "the  scribes  that 
were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying, 
We  find  no  evil  in  this  man" — this  man  whom  they 
detested  heartily,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an  im- 
postor ;  but,  as  they  saw  that  he  held  a  dogma  that 
would  sustain  a  theory  which  they^held,  and  that  the 
Sadducees  and  they  quarrelled  about,  and  would  thus 
give  them  a  triumph  against  a  rival  sect,  they  instantly 
said,  "  Perhaps  he  has  some  revelation  from  heaven ; 
let  us  see  about  it,  and  listen  to  him."  And  instantly 
there  arose  a  great  dissension ;  the  prisoner  being  left 
alone  while  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  quarrelled  about 
the  doctrine  which  the  prisoner  had  thrown  out ;  and 
immediately  Paul  was  taken  from  the  court,  and  com- 
manded to  be  placed  in  the  castle.  And  our  Lord 
appeared  to  him  there,  and  comforted  him. 
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We  read  that  "  certain  Jews  " — no  doubt  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  as  they  had  been  put  to  the  wall  by  Paul's 
assertion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead— "banded 
themselves  together/'  according  to  a  oommon  practice 
among  the  Jews,  "that  they  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul  "—that  is,  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  putting  him  to  death.  Conceive  what 
sort  of  a  religion  that  of  the  Sadducees  must  have  been 
that  could  lead  any  body  of  men  to  put  to  death  an 
inoffensive  Christian  man,  accused  of  no  crime,  guilty 
of  no  immorality,  simply  because  he  preached  a  doc- 
trine contrary  to  them.  But  that  has  been  the  case 
always.  The  natural  heart  is  enmity  to  God;  the 
persecution  of  another  that  differs  from  ourselves  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  the  Church  of  Rome  alone ;  it  is  the 
growth  and  the  spirit  of  unsanctified  human  nature. 
Whenever  we  are  conscious  that  our  cause  will  not  bear 
the  test,  or  shine  triumphant  against  that  which  is 
opposed  to  it,  we  are  prone  to  have  recourse  to  other 
weapons  than  those  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  and  to 
call  in  the  physical  arm  to  back  and  sustain  our 
want  of  argumentative  truth.  Paul's  sister's  son 
heard  of  this,  went  and  got  an  introduction  to  the 
chief  captain,  told  him  of  this  vile  and  abominable  con- 
spiracy ;  and  he,  like  a  man  of  good  sense,  took  proper 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Certainly,  the  Pagan  captain, 
who  had  no  religion,  and  the  Jews,  that  pretended  to 
have  an  inspired  religion,  contrast  together  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Pagan,  and  very  deeply  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Jews.  The  truth  is,  corrupted  truth 
is  worse  than  the  absence  of  all  religion  altogether. 
Euman  nature  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  a  false  religion 
comes  in  to  canonize  its  crimes,  and  to  christen  its 
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vices,  and  to  enlist  them  in  its  service,  it  becomes,  like 
the  proselyte  of  the  Pharisee,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
tenfold  more  the  child  of  hell. 

This  very  sensible  Pagan  captain  writes  to  his  supe- 
rior, the  exarch,  according  to  the  form  of  an  ancient 
letter,  "  Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent  gover- 
nor Felix,  sendeth  greeting."  He  gives  him  an  account 
of  the  whole  treatment  that  Paul  had  received,  and 
of  the  peril  he  was  in  ;  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
matter  in  dispute,  that  it  appeared  to  be  some  question 
of  their  law;  and  he  thought  the  best  way,  therefore 
was  to  give  it  in  charge  to  him.  The  infantry  went 
some  distance  with  Paul ;  the  cavalry  accompanied  him 
all  the  way,  about  sixty  miles,  to  Crosarea;  and  the 
reason  of  sending  so  large  a  force  to  protect  this 
prisoner  was,  that  the  forty  Jews  who  had  banded 
themselves  together  were  the  representatives  of  a  large 
and  powerful  party ;  and  it  needed,  therefore,  a  very 
strong  force  to  guard  the  prisoner,  that  he  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  Koman  governor,  and,  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  have  a  fair  trial,  and  an  open  field,  and  a  just 
and  righteous  sentence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


TERTULLUS  AND    HIS    ACCUSATION — PAUL'S    REPLY    AKD    DEFENCE— 
BIS  WOBSHIP  OF  THE  GOD  OF  HIS  FATHERS — THE  ADJOURNMENT. 


You  will  remember  that,  in  the  previous  chapter,  Paul 
was  in  the  greatest  peril,  from  Jewish  assassins  lying  in 
wait  for  him  to  destroy  him;  and  that  it  was  only 
through  the  interposition  of  Lysias  the  chief  captain 
that  he  was  saved  from  being  torn  in  pieces,  or  destroyed 
by  the  traitors  that  lay  in  wait  to  kill  him.  Having 
been  sent,  by  the  command  of  Claudius  Lysias,  to  the 
excellent  governor  Felix,  he  appears  at  the  tribunal 
of  Felix,  the  competent  and  lawful  judge.  In  this 
memorable  chapter,  the  trial  begins.  One  Tertullus,  a 
rhetorician — whose  conscience  was  in  his  tongue,  and 
who,  beyond  his  own  interests,  had  no  sympathy  with 
truth,  and  probably  no  antipathy  to  error — came 
forward  and  "  informed,"  or,  as  it  might  be  translated, 
pleaded  before,  the  governor  against  Paul.  You  will 
notice  how  this  orator  begins  his  address ;  it  is 
full  of  the  most  unbecoming  compliments  to  Felix, 
flattering  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  expecting,  no 
doubt,  to  propitiate  his  favour  by  the  very  rich  and 
eulogistic  compliments  which  he  paid  him.  "  Seeing 
that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness," — which  was 
utterly  untrue,  as  history  informs  us, — "  and  that  very 
worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  pro- 
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vidence" — which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  fact — "  we 
accept  it  always,  and  in  all  places,  most  noble  Felix, 
with  all  thankfulness  ;"  regarding  thee  as  our  great 
benefactor,  and  taking  from  thee,  with  great  gratitude, 
whatever  in  thy  liberality  thou  art  pleased  to  bestow. 
And  then,  lest  even  flattery  should  be  too  tedious,  he 
says,  "  Notwithstanding,  that  I  be  not  further  tedious 
unto  thee,  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of 
thy  clemency  a  few  words."  After  this  introduction  he 
makes  his  charge;  a  charge  contrary  to  feet,  unsus- 
tained  by  a  single  particle  of  evidence.  "  We  have  found 
this  man,"  Paul,  "a  pestilent  fellow" — the  very  .severest 
and  bitterest  epithet  he  could  apply — "  and  a  mover  of 
sedition  among  the  Jews,"  which  he  never  was ;  "  and 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes."  That  he 
was  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the  Christians  is  true; 
that  he  was  the  ringleader  of  a  revolutionary  sect  was 
contrary  to  fact ;  "  who  also  hath  gone  about  to  profane 
the  temple,"  which,  so  far  from  doing,  he  showed  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  for.  "  Whom  we  took, 
and  would  have  judged  according  to  our  law.  But  the 
chief  captain  Lysias  came  upon  us,  and  with  great 
violence  took  him  away  out  of  our  hands."  Now  notice 
how  this  conceals  and  suppresses  the  truth.  Paul  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  forty  assassins,  who  had 
bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  that  they  would 
take  away  his  life  before  they  had  tasted  their 
next  meal.  But  Tertullus,  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
sophist,  with  all  the  special  pleading  of  a  partisan,  con- 
ceals .the  fact  that  he  was  snatched  from  assassins  and 
brought  to  Cffisarea  in  order  to  have  fair  play.  Whereas, 
he  says, "  He  was  taken  from  our  just  judgment  by 
Lysias  the  chief  captain ;  and  he  was  carried  away  to 
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you,  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  carry  him,  except  that 
he  was  a  very  disorderly  person,  a  ringleader  and  a 
revolutionist,  and  that  some  extraordinary  step  was 
needed  in  order  to  bring  him  to  justice. w 

After  this  Paul  rose  and  replied  to  what  had  been 
said.  The  governor  beckoned  to  him ;  and  Paul  said, 
in  language  not  in  the  least  complimentary,  but  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  deference  that  was  due  to  a 
supreme  judge  representing  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  "  Forasmuch  as  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  ot 
many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation"— without  a  single 
compliment  except  the  fact  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  their  customs — "I  do  the  more  cheerfully 
answer  for  myself  ;"  that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  our  customs,  you  have  great  experience  in  our  debates, 
controversies,  and  disputes ;  I,  therefore,  with  the  greater 
confidence  appeal  to  you  for  justice.  "  Because,"  he 
says,  "  that  thou  mayest  understand,  that  so  far  from 
having  been  what  the  speech  of  Tertullus  would  lead 
you  to  suppose,  an  inveterate  revolutionist,  creating 
great  uproar  and  disturbance  ;  it  is  only  twelve  days," 
he  says,  "  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 
And,  contrary  to  what  Tertullus  has  stated,  they  neither 
found  me  in  the  temple  disputing  with  any  man;" 
that  is  the  place  for  worship,  not  for  dispute ;  "  neither 
raising  up  the  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues  making 
a  disturbance,  nor  in  the  city."  And  then  he  appeals  in 
the  strongest  terms :  "  Neither  can  they  prove  the 
things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me."  You  observe  the 
charge  was  made  that  he  was  guilty  of  sedition,  that  he 
had  created  great  civic  disturbance,  that  he  had  pro- 
faned the  sacred  places  of  the  Jews.  Now  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  Paul  to  say,  "  All  this  is  literally  and  strictly 
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untrue  ;"  and  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Paul  to  prove  the 
negative,  which  was  in  some  degree  impossible ;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  that  charged  him  with  the  crime 
to  bring  forward  witnesses  who  could  testify  to  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  their  charge.  But  you  notice 
Tertullus  advances  no  evidence,  brings  forward  no  wit- 
nesses, states  no  corroborative  facts,  attempts  no  search- 
ing cross-examination  of  Paul ;  but  makes  a  charge  the 
impudence  and  the  falsehood  of  which  were  its  only 
recommendations,  and  leaves  Paul  to  reply  to  it  as  he 
best  could. 

The  reply  of  Paul  has  all  the  dignity  of  one  who 
respected  himself,  and  all  the  propriety  of  one  who 
felt  that  he  was  unjustly  and  unfairly  dealt  with.  He, 
therefore,  says,  "If  these  charges  be  true,  they  are 
capable  of  proof."  Every  man,  even  in  the  empire  of 
Rome,  was  assumed  to  be  innocent  till  he  was  proved 
by  clear  evidence  to  be  guilty.  And  Paul,  therefore, 
says,  "  I  leave  them  to  prove  what  they  have  adduced 
against  me.  And  I  confess  to  you,  Felix,  the  sum  total 
of  what  I  am  conscious  of  having  done,  if  that  sum  total 
be  in  any  shape  against  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  I 
confess  to  you  that  after  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy," — Tertullus  had  said  that  he  was  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect ;  the  same  Greek  word  is,  or  as  elsewhere 
translated,  "  heresy  f  and  Paul,  referring  to  the  charge 
of  Tertullus,  says,  "After  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  but  which  I  regard  as  everlasting  truth,  so  do  I 
worship  the  God  of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets." 
And  you  will  notice  in  that  single  touch  an  exquisite 
force,  when  he  says,  "  I  worship  the  God  of  my  fathers." 
In  the  Roman  empire  every  man  was  respected  for  the 
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consistency  of  his  course  in  religious  matters,  when  he 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  professed  it 
as  his  adoption  and  his  belief. 

Now  Paul  says,  "  I  have  introduced  no  novelty ;  I 
have  spoken  of  no  upstart  system ;  I  worship  the  God 
of  my  fathers ;  I  believe  the  prophets ;  I  testify  to  what 
is  written  in  the  law ;  and  I  have  upheld  that  very 
thing  which  they  themselves,  at  least  the  most  dis- 
tinguished sect  among  them,  hold ;  namely,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjustM 
And  then  says  Paul,  "  So  for  from  designing  to  do  evil, 
or  to  stir  up  the  least  revolutionary  feeling,  my  great 
exercise  is  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man," 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  nothing  more 
truth-like,  than  the  statement  of  Paul ;  and  anybody 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  reading  the 
low  and  disgusting  flattery  of  Tertullus  in  reference  to 
Felix,  and  the  violent  and  acrimonious  charge  that  he 
adduces  against  Paul  without  a  particle  of  evidence, 
and  the  calm,  Christian,  dignified,  truthful  response  of 
the  apostle,  needs  not  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  see  that 
the  one  was  an  accusation  without  truth,  and  that  the 
other  was  a  defence  in  every  point  triumphant  and 
complete.  And  then  says  Paul,  "  If  I  have  been  guilty 
of  these  things,  why  are  not  my  accusers  here  ? "  The 
apostle  first  complains  of  the  want  of  evidence ;  and  he 
then  complains  that  instead  of  there  being  accusers  who 
really  could  say,  "  This  is  the  man,  and  we  bring  our 
accusation,"  there  is  only  here  a  hired  rhetorician,  who 
makes  these  broad  charges  without  evidence  ;  and  he  is 
backed  and  sustained  by  the  personal  appearance  of  not 
one  of  my  accusers. 
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One  of  the  most  important  things  in  a  court  of  justice 
is,  that  the  accused  and  the  accuser  should  appear 
face  to  face.  But  the  apostle  says,  "  1  complain  that  I 
have  not  received  that  justice;"  and  he  quietly  in- 
sinuates— insinuates  without  any  dissembling,  that  the 
absence  of  the  accusers  was  pretty  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  could  not  sustain  the  crimes  that 
they  laid  to  his  charge.  He  said,  "  I  know  of  but  one 
crime,  if  crime  it  can  be  called ;  that  in  the  Sanhedrim 
I  spoke  of  the  resurrection." 

Now  you  ask,  what  is  the  bearing  of  thatl  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  ringleader  and 
a  mover  of  sedition  among  the  Jews.  Now,  says  the 
apostle,  "  The  only  instance  where  I  can  be  seen  ap- 
parently guilty  of  such  an  offence  was  in  the  San- 
hedrim." And  what  was  the  nature  of  that  1  All  the 
Jews  were  assembled  together  to  try  him;  one  half 
were  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  resurrection ;  the  other 
half  were  Pharisees,  who  upheld  it.  The  apostle  in-  ■ 
stantly  appealed  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
said,  "  For  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question."  The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  so  detested 
each  other,  that  the  apostle  was  left  untouched  while 
the  two  disputant  sects  quarrelled  with  each  other 
which  was  really  right  and  true.  Now,  says  the  apostle, 
"  If  there  was  a  revolution  created  by  me,  it  was  only  in 
the  Sanhedrim ;  and  it  was  not  by  anything  I  taught, 
but  by  the  assertion  of  a  truth  which  set  the  one  sect 
against  the  other ;"  and  the  accused  at  the  bar  escaped 
with  impunity,  whilst  his  judges  for  hours  together 
quarrelled  about  their  own  differences. 

When  Felix  heard  all  this,  evidently  a  man  with  no 
great  sympathy  with  either  party,  "  having  mora  \rat- 

vol.  v.  LL 
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feet  knowledge  of  that  way,  he  deferred  them,  and  said, 
When  Lysias  the  chief  captain  shall  come  down,  I 
will  know  the  uttermost  of  your  matter."  Then,  "  after 
certain  days,  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  and 
sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in 
Christ ;"  and  received  lessons  he  did  not  expect  of 
righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment — lessons 
that  made  his  conscience  tremble,  when  he  compared 
what  Paul  said  with  what  were  the  facts  of  his  own 
personal  history.  But  he  put  him  off,  deferring  to  a 
convenient  season ;  and  that  convenient  season  did  not 
come  for  two  years  at  least ;  for,  willing  to  show  the 
Jews  a  pleasure,  he  still  left  Paul  in  chains. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  14. 


THE   DEFENCE  OF   PAUL. 


We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  our  explanatory  remarks, 
that  a  hired  and  passionate  orator,  got  up  specially  for 
the  occasion,  and  one  equal  to  the  evil  task  that  was 
assigned  him,  accused  Paul  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  and 
offences  which  were  originated  in  his  own  fertile  ima- 
gination, and  neither  proved  nor  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  anything  like  competent  witnesses.  When 
the  orator  had  made  these  accusations,  Paul  was  allowed 
to  speak.  He  stated  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  he  was 
addressing  a  judge  who  had  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  He  denies  that  he  was  found 
disputing  in  the  temple,  or  "  raising  up  the  people, 
neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city  :  neither  can 
they  prove  the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me." 
In  language  of  great  meekness,  but  of  great  firmness, 
he  defies  them  to  prove  the  charges  they  had  advanced 
against  him.  It  was  not  his  part  to  disprove  them ; 
it  was  the  part  and  duty  of  the  accusers  either  to  with- 
draw them  or  to  substantiate  and  make  them  good. 
None  of  them  attempted  to  do  so ;  and,  therefore,  Paul 
proceeds  to  explain,  what  no  doubt  led  to  their  mis- 
conception, if  misconception  it  could  be  called,  or  rather 
misconstruction,  intentional  misconstruction,  as  it 
unquestionably  was :  "  But  this  I  confess  \  ft  ^fcaa, 
ll2 
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be  the  foundation  of  what  they  say,  then  you  can 
judge  whether  from  such  premises  they  have  logically 
drawn  such  monstrous  charges."  "This  I  confess  unto 
thee ;  that  after  the  way  which  they  brand  as  heresy, 
so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers ;  believing  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets." 
Now  from  this  verse  we  see,  first,  Paul  never  was  afraid, 
in  any  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  in  this 
most  interesting  history,  to  declare  at'  once  whose  he 
was,  whom  he  served,  and  what  were  the  innermost 
convictions  of  his  heart,  the  convictions  that  he  che- 
rished of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
In  his  statements  he  courts  no  contingencies,  calculates 
upon  no  dangers,  fears  not  the  face  of  clay.  He  was 
a  prisoner  with  chains  about  his  limbs,  standing  in  the 
dock,  completely  at  the  disposal  of  his  foes,  falsely 
accused,  in  all  probability  likely  to  be  very  unjustly 
judged ;  and  yet  in  these  circumstances,  where  he  had 
none  with  him  but  God,  and  nothing  to  say  but  what 
was  unpalatable  to  them  that  were  obliged  to  hear  it, 
he  declares,  "  I  confess  unto  you,  that  after  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my 
fathers."  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so ;  dungeons,  im- 
prisonment, death,  scourging,  may  await  me  ;  Pharisee, 
and  Sadducee,  and  Pagan  may  persecute  and  hate  me ; 
but  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my 
life  dear  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy.  For 
your  prisoner  as  I  am,  at  your  mercy  as  I  am,  yet  I 
confess  unto  you  that  after  the  manner  that  they  call 
heresy,  but  which  is  not  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God 
of  my  fathers." 

And  not  only  did  Paul  never  shrink  from  owning 
what  he  believed,  but  he  was  never  ashamed  boldly  to 
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proclaim  it.  There  was  nothing  in  that  Gospel  of 
which  he  was  ashamed;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
now  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed.  We  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  its  Author,  the  brightness  of  God's  glory ; 
we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its  truths — they  are  the 
most  glorious  that  ever  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
or  were  conveyed  in  the  speech  of  mankind.  We  can- 
not be  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  promoted, 
by  means  not  carnal  but  spiritual ;  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  on  social  life, 
or  its  effects  upon  the  individual  heart,  of  the  bright 
hopes  it  inspires,  of  the  brilliant  prospects  it  reveals,  of 
the  sure  hope  of  the  resurrection  it  holds  out.  What 
is  there  in  our  religion  that  we  should  be  ashamed  of, 
that  we  can  be  ashamed  of,  that  we  dare  be  ashamed 
of  ?  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  for  it 
is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
abo  to  the  Gentile."  Now  Paul  neither  feared  to  own 
his  Christianity  nor  was  ashamed  of  it,  when  brought 
into  comparison  and  contrast  with  any  other  system 
or  creed  in  the  world. 

Let  us  see  from  this  assertion  of  the  apostle,  first, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  teaching  of  Moses,  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  the  records  of  the  Law,  all 
reveal  one  and  the  same  religion.  Many  people  have 
the  idea  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
one  religion,  and  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is 
another.  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  complement  of  that  of  the  Old.  The 
Old  is  religion  in  the  covert,  almost  invisible  bud ;  in 
the  New  Testament  it  is  in  its  full  blossom ;  in  Christian 
lives  it  is  seen  bearing  abundant  and  fragrant  fruit. 
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The  Being  that  was  adored  by  Moses,  worshipped  by 
Abraham,  rejoiced  in  by  David,  who  inspired  Isaiah, 
was  the  same  Divine  Being  who  is  adored  by  Christians 
and  prayed  to  as  "our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.* 
The  God  of  Abraham  is  the  God  of  every  Christian 
still ;  he  was  worshipped  in  a  different  form,  but  still 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  was  worshipped  then  in 
ceremony  in  the  temple  by  splendid  and  impressive 
forms ;  he  is  now  worshipped  neither  in  this  mountain 
nor  in  that;  but  in  both  dispensations  the  true 
worshipper  worshipped  the  same  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  From  the  Fall  till  now  there  has  been  but  one 
true  religion ;  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the 
last  verse  of  the  Apocalypse  there  is  but  one  inspired 
revelation  of  it.  There  is  progress,  not  in  adding  to 
the  religion,  but  in  unfolding  more  clearly  the  doctrines 
of  the  same  religion.  That  God  is  more  clearly  revealed 
in  Christ  than  he  was  in  the  pillar  of  fire,  or  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  or  in  the  glory  that  shone  between  the 
cherubim,  is  most  true ;  but  though  more  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old,  we  have 
not  in  the  New  Testament  another  God,  another  religion, 
but  the  same  religion,  the  same  God  more  clearly  and 
fully  disclosed.  In  the  old  dispensation,  as  well  as  in  the 
new,  God  was  worshipped  through  Christ  the  Mediator. 
There  never  was  but  one  way  of  approaching  God  since 
Adam  fell,  and  there  never  will  be  any  other  way  till 
the  close  of  this  dispensation.  The  pious  Jew  drew 
near  to  God  through  a  Mediator  that  was  to  come ;  the 
pious  Christian  draws  near  to  God  through  a  Mediator 
that  has  come.  The  faith  of  the  pious  Jew  was  pro- 
spective, resting  on  a  Saviour  to  be  revealed :  the  faith 
of  the  pious  Christian  is  retrospective ;  but  resting  on 
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the  same  Saviour  who  has  been  sacrificed,  our  Passover, 
for  our  sins.  But  through  him  alone  the  Jew  ap- 
proached to  God,  through  him  alone  we  approach  to 
God ;  and  out  of  him  God  was  a  consuming  fire,  not  a 
just  God,  and  yet  justifying  them  that  believe,  but 
distributing  tribulation  and  anguish  and  wrath  upon 
every  soul  that  doeth  eviL 

But  if  the  Jew  approached  God  the  Father  through 
Christ,  what  meant  his  sacrifices)  I  answer,  the  sa- 
crifices were  not  substitutes  for  Christ,  but  media  of 
making  known  what  Christ  is.  Our  sacraments  are 
not  substitutes  for  Christ,  but  media  appointed  by  God 
of  enabling  us  to  realize  through  faith  Christ  more 
clearly.  "What  our  sacraments  are  to  us,  few,  simple 
but  expressive,  the  Jew's  sacrifices  were  to  him,  more 
cumbersome,  but  still  expressive ;  both  the  sacrament 
of  the  Christian  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jew  being  not 
substitutes  for  Christ,  nor  superseding  Christ,  but  ever 
impressing  on  the  worshipper  that  only  through  Christ 
can  we  have  access  to  God  as  "  our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven."  Both  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  equally 
needed,  and  equally  had,  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
truly  regenerate,  the  Holy  Spirit  to  intercede  within 
them  with  groans  that  cannot  be  uttered.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Spirit  for  the  first  time  came  into  Chris- 
tians at  the  day  of  Pentecost :  he  was  then  more  fully 
disclosed,  his  presence  realized  with  greater  power  and 
efficacy  and  glory ;  but  equally  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, as  under  the  Christian,  men  needed  to  be 
born  again  before  they  could  see  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Equally,  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  in  the 
days  of  Paul,  men  needed  a  new  heart  that  they  might 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     And  so  in  the 
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days  of  Moses,  as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  of  John, 
and  of  Luther,  and  in  ours,  the  Holy  Spirit  changed  the 
heart,  transformed  the  soul  by  his  heavenly  touch,  and 
enabled  the  worshipper,  whether  with  Abraham  in  the 
land  of  Ur,  or  with  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  or  with 
Paul  by  the  sea-shore,  or  with  John  in  Patmos,  to 
answer  to  the  demand,  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart," 
by  praying  for  what  God  then  bestowed,  "Create  a 
clean  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  "A 
new  heart  will  I  give  you;  and  I  will  take  away  the 
hard  and  stony  heart,  and  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh." 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  ancient  economy  they 
approached  the  same  God  our  Father  through  the  same 
Christ  Jesus  our  only  Mediator;  and  in  the  strength, 
the  inspiration,  and  the  guidance  of  the  same  Holy  and 
Blessed  Spirit,  given  in  greater  abundance  at  Pentecost, 
but  always  given  since  man  fell,  and  changing  the  heart 
then  as  thoroughly  in  the  days  of  David  as  he  ever 
changed  it  in  the  days  of  Paul  or  of  John.  In  the 
very  language  of  the  sacred  penman  he  says,  "  Through 
"him" — that  is  Christ — "we,"  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
"  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  Here  are 
the  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity;  here  are  the  two 
parties,  Jew  and  Gentile,  both  having  now  what  they 
always  had — access  through  Christ,  by  one  Spirit, 
unto  the  Father.  We  thus  see  the  identity  of  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  John, 
and  of  Paul,  and  of  Luther,  and  of  Wesley,  and  Whit- 
field, and  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  or  if  there  be  any  more 
who  lived  by  faith  and  died  in  Christ. 

Men  may  call  that  heresy  which  is  really  precious 
truth.     The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that  sat  in  the  chair 
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of  Moses,  called  Paul's  religion  heresy ;  yet  it  was  not 
bo,  it  was  their  own  religion  evolved  in  its  intrinsic 
purity;  and  what  they  held  wasthe  same  religion  cor- 
rupted, defiled,  and  disguised  till  men  could  scarcely  see 
a  trace  of  its  celestial  origin,  or  recognise  in  the  religion 
of  them  that  sat  in  Moses*  chair  the  religion  of  Abraham, 
and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Malachi.  But  we  here 
see  how  men  may  be  deceived;  that  they  may  call 
that  heresy,  or  a  sect,  which  is  really  the  everlasting 
Gospel;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  and  assert  that 
to  be  truth  which  is  deadly  and  soul-destroying  error. 
But  truth  is  not  falsehood,  if  all  men  should  call  it  so ; 
the  ancient  faith  is  not  a  novelty,  if  all  Cardinals,  and 
Popes,  and  Priests  should  call  it  so.  Names  are 
nothing ;  it  is  things  that  are  real ;  and  by  what- 
ever name  truth  may  be  designated,  it  is  truth  still. 
Justification  by  Christ  alone,  through  faith  in  him 
alone,  is  called  by  the  Council  of  Trent  heresy;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
the  Christianity  of  every  age  which  has  any  attesting 
record  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  worship  of  God 
alone  through  Christ  the  Mediator  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  saintly  intercessors  real  or  assumed,  is 
ancient  Christianity,  though  it  be  called  heresy  by 
some.  Salvation  through  Christ's  sacrifice  alone,  offered 
up  once  for  all,  and  never  to  be  repeated,  because  not 
needing  to  be  repeated,  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  though 
it  is  called  and  branded  as  heresy  by  others.  That  is 
truth  which  God  calls  so;  that  is  heresy  which  God 
denounces;  and  our  calling  truth  error,  or  error  truth, 
is  but  a  change  of  names,  it  is  not  a  change  of  things. 
Now  when  Paul  said  that  what  they  called  heresy  was 
his  creed,  he  appeals  evidently  for  the  evidence  of  thsk 
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to  the  written  word  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets;  for 
his  language  is,  "So  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers; 
believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in 
the  prophets."  You  see,  then,  what  was  the  test  and 
criterion  of  truth  or  of  error  with  PauL  He  does  not  say, 
"  I  believe  these  doctrines  because  tradition  hands  them 
down;"  but  "  I  accept  that  as  truth  because  the  written 
word  asserts  it ;  and  I  denounce  that  as  heresy  which 
the  written  word  denounces  first  as  such.  I  believe 
only  what  is  written,  and  that  only  is  my  rule  of  faith. 
What  can  be  proved  by  the  written  record,  that  I 
believe;  what  cannot  be  proved  by  it>  that  is  not 
essential;  what  is  condemned  by  it,  that  is  heresy,  if 
all  men  should  call  it  true  doctrine." 

Then  we  see,  in  the  next  place,  from  this  remark  of 
Paul,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  contain  the 
Gospel.  Paul  preached  Christ;  and  yet  he  says  he 
preached  nothing  but  what  was  written  in  the  law  and 
in  the  prophets.  Now  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  when  he  says  after  his  resurrection,  "  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  1  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself."  And  again,  in  the  same 
chapter,  "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  ful- 
filled which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in 
the  prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me.  Then 
opened  he  their  understandings  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures."  How  remarkable  is  that.  It 
does  not  say,  "Then  he  made  the  Scriptures  plainer;" 
but  it  is  said,  "  Then  he  made  their  understandings 
clearer."     What  we  need  to  enable  us  to  see  Christ  in 
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the  Law,  Christ  in  the  Psalms,  Christ  in  the  Prophets, 
Christ  in  the  Evangelists — not  a  doctrine,  but  the 
doctrine — not  an  incidental  truth,  but  a  vital,  all-per- 
vading, essential  doctrine — is  not  a  plainer  Bible,  but 
the  opening  of  our  understandings  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  plainest  book  that  ever  was  written  in  the 
world.  The  change  we  need,  savingly  to  know  the 
Bible,  is  not  a  change  in  the  book,  but  a  change  in  the 
heart  of  him  that  reads  the  book.  Paul  said  all  that 
he  preached — and  Christ  had  said  it  before  him — was 
contained  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him.  This  appeal  of  Paul  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  shows  that 
the  Old  Testament  then  was  evidently  read ;  he  assumes 
that  his  audience  knew  it,  he  assumes  they  were  com- 
petent to  judge  whether  what  he  said  was  there.  And 
our  Blessed  Lord  had  told  them,  before  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  "Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  these  are  they  that  testify  of  me."  And  if  anybody 
should  argue  this  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  we  have  no  command  to  search  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  it  was  not  written  when  Christ  said  these 
words;  I  answer,  if  it  was  a  duty  to  search  the  con- 
fessedly darker  volume  that  contained  a  revelation  of  a 
darker  era,  it  must  cfc  fortiori  be  our  duty  to  read  the 
plainer  book  that  contains  the  revelation  of  a  yet 
plainer  dispensation.  And  besides,  would  it  not  follow 
that  if  the  Old  Testament  then  read  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  Jews  wise  unto  salvation,  surely  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  together  must  be  still  more  sufficient 
to  make  a  Gentile  wise  unto  everlasting  life  9 

Ifj  therefore,  it  was  a  duty  to  read  the  Old,  and  if 
Paul  by  his  assertion  recognised  the  existence  <&  '&& 
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Old  in  the  hands  of  those  that  he  addressed,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  it,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  search  the  Scriptures.  Nay,  in  those  days  so  truly 
did  the  apostle  recognise  the  duty  of  his  auditors  to 
search  and  study  the  Scriptures  and  see  whether  what 
he  said  was  true,  that  we  read,  when  he  preached  at 
Berea,  some  of  them  "  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether 
these  things  were  so.  Therefore,"  it  is  added — mark 
that  word  therefore — "therefore  many  of  them  be- 
lieved." What  for  ?  Because  they  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures daily ;  then  they  found  in  Moses,  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Prophets,  the  foundation  of  what  Paul 
taught,  the  warrant  for  what  he  preached.  And  the 
Apostles,  instead  of  condemning  them  for  daring  to 
search  the  Bible  to  test  even  apostolic  sermons,  praised 
them  in  the  highest  terms  by  saying,  "  These  were  more 
noble  than  the  others,  just  because  they  did  so."  So 
here  Paul  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  as  an  in- 
telligible book ;  as  a  book  that  they  had  access  to  and 
could  read ;  and  rests  the  stress  and  the  truth  of  what 
he  taught  upon  the  fact,  that  fair  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation would  find  it  all  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Then,  says  the  apostle,  he  did  so,  believing  none  other 
things  than  those  which  were  written  in  the  Law  and 
in  the  Prophets.  Now  here  we  have  first  of  all  the 
matter  of  faith,  God's  revealed  truth;  secondly,  the 
basis  of  our  faith,  what  God  has  inspired  in  the  written 
word,  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets.  The  foundation  on 
which  my  faith  rests  is  not  fancy  or  a  supposed  inner 
light,  but  God's  outer  word.  And  the  subject-matter 
of  my  faith  is  not  what  the  best  men,  or  what  most 
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men,  or  what  all  men  say;  but  what  God  has  said  by 
the  lips  of  the  Prophets,  Moses,  the  Evangelists,  and 
the  Apostles,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
faith  that  rests  on  tradition  rests  upon  the  sand,  which 
the  winds  shift  and  the  waves  wash  away;  but  the  faith 
that  rests  upon  God's  written  word  rests  upon  a  rock 
that  never  can  be  moved.  Man's  word  alone  leads  to 
scepticism;  the  priest's  word  alone  leads  to  supersti- 
tion ;  God's  word  alone  is  a  lamp  to  the  feet,  and  a  light 
to  the  path,  and  points  out  our  way  to  eternal  joy. 
The  truth,  therefore,  that  Paul  believed  was  what  was 
written;  and  the  ground  on  which  Paul  believed  it 
was  that  God  had  inspired  it.  And  the  conclusion  to 
which  Paul  came  was,  that  what  he  thus  believed  was 
able  to  make  wise  unto  life  eternal,  and  was  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  only  more  fully  explained 
in  the  New. 

Let  us  ask,  do  we  rest  our  hopes  not  upon  vague 
fancies  within,  but  upon  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
promises  of  God  in  his  own  holy  word  1  Do  we  test 
our  Christianity  not  by  feeling,  not  by  fancy,  but  by 
God's  written  portrait  of  what  a  Christian  is  1  Do  we 
believe  not  man's  word,  but  God's  word,  as  alone  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  life  eternal?  Are  we  resting 
upon  it,  and  are  we  satisfied  to  do  so,  and  sure  that  in 
doing  so  we  never  shall  be  moved  ? 

Let  us  notice  this  other  lesson;  that  never  will  a 
day  come  in  this  dispensation  when  error  will  be  with- 
out advocacy,  or  truth  cease  to  be  branded  as  heresy. 
The  declaration  of  our  Blessed  Lord  is,  that  during  this 
dispensation  he  is  come  to  send  not  peace  on  the  earth, 
but  a  sword.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  if  error  shall 
never  in  this  dispensation   be  without  axx  *&*ofc»fcfc.> 
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truth  will  never  be  without  a  champion.  From  Paul 
to  Luther,  and  from  Luther  until  now,  there  never  has 
been  found  wanting  some  one  to  say  what  God  says  is 
true,  if  all  men  should  contradict  it;  what  God  con- 
demns is  false,  if  all  men  should  worship  it.  Let  us 
lay  the  stress  of  our  hopes,  the  prospect  of  our  glory 
upon  Christ,  revealed  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles;  and  commit  our  souls  to  him 
as  to  a  faithful  keeper,  knowing  that  he  is  as  able  as  he 
is  willing  to  keep  what  we  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


TREACHERY—  HYPOCRISY  —  CHARGES  AGAINST  PAUL  —  VACILLATION 
OF  FESTUS — APPEAL  TO  OSSAR — PRIEST  MORE  PERILOUS  THAN 
THE  STATE — AGRIPPA. 


The  first  account  that  we  receive  in  the  chapter  I  have 
read  is,  that  after  Festus  had  come  into  that  province, 
of  which  he  was  the  superintendent  or  the  chief  ruler, 
the  high-priest  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  brought  accusation  against  Paul,  and  en- 
treated him  to  bring  Paul  up,  and  assign  him  that 
punishment  which,  as  they  alleged,  his  crimes  had  justly 
provoked.  And  all  the  while,  you  will  observe,  this 
ecclesiastic,  the  high-priest,  the  ancient  type  of  the 
King  of  glory, — the  chief  ruler  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  who  specially  ought  to  have  been  actuated  by 
motives  of  mercy,  and  justice,  and  truth, — entreated 
Festus  to  allow  this  lonely  captive  to  be  brought  up  to 
his  judgment-seat,  not  that  the  cause  might  be  pleaded 
and  sentence  might  be  pronounced,  but  that  they— - 
traitorous  assassins  in  disguise,  pleading  religion  as  the 
covert  of  their  crimes — might  waylay  Paul,  and  murder 
him.  Tou  see  to  what  extremes  bigotry  can  impel 
men ;  you  thus  see  that,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  the 
greatest  enormities  may  be  perpetrated ;  and  never 
does  crime  look  so  dark,  or  assume  so  deep  a  dye,  as 
when  the  glory  of  God  and  the  promotion  of  truth  are 
pleaded  as  excuses  and  reasons  for  committing  it. 
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When  Festus  heard  this,  he  answered  that  Paul 
should  be  kept  at  Caesarea,  evidently  suspecting  the 
evil  design  that  they  had  in  view ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
he  said,  "  You  can  come  to  Caesarea ;  instead  of  Paul 
being  brought  to  you  from  Ceesarea " — evidently  to 
screen  Paul  from  their  cunning  and  their  wickedness ; 
"  and  then  when  you  come  there,  you  can  accuse  him, 
and  bring  forward  satisfactory  proof  of  those  crimes 
which  you  say  are  so  many  and  so  flagrant  as  to  deserve 
that  the  man  should  instantly  be  put  to  death." 

Well,  he  tarried  ten  days,  and  went  down  to  Ceesarea; 
and  when  he  was  come,  these  Jews — the  chief  priest, 
the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  high-priest,  and  others — 
came  "  and  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints  against 
Paul;"  but  the  complaints  had  this  inconvenient  ac- 
companiment, that  they  could  not  be  proved.  Now 
nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  a  complaint  than 
that  no  proof  can  be  adduced  to  substantiate  it ;  and 
to  make  charges  which  cannot  be  substantiated  is  not 
to  injure  the  accused,  but  it  is  to  fling  weapons  that 
recoil  and  damage  only  the  accusers. 

When  he  answered  for  himself,  Paul  said, — "  Neither 
against  the  law  of  the  Jews,  which  I  honour  as  much  as 
the  most  zealous  of  them  this  day,  nor  against  the 
'temple,  which  I  have  never  desecrated,  nor  yet  against 
Caesar,  whose  national  laws  and  statutes  I  have  not 
outraged,  can  they  bring  any  charge  proving  me 
guilty,  or  implicate  me  in  any  respect  as  a  profane  man 
or  as  a  disloyal  subject." 

Festus,  however,  whilst  he  wished  to  protect  Paul, 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure. 
He  was  one  of  those  judges  that  occur  in  every  age,  and 
have,  perhaps,  existed  in  every  country,  who  have  not 
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a  very  strong  sense  of  obligation  and  of  duty,  and  whose 
sense  of  duty  often  wavers  in  the  direction  of  what  they 
think  their  convenience  and  their  advantage.  He  did 
not  like  to  let  Paul  be  murdered  by  assassins,  but  he 
he  did  not  like  to  do  a  displeasure  to  the  Jews ;  and  he 
would  try,  therefore,  and  so  balance  conflicting  interests 
that  his  popularity  should  not  suffer,  and  yet  sub- 
stantial justice  should  be  done  to  the  criminal,  or  rather 
the  accused,  at  the  bar.  And,  therefore,  he  says  to  Paul, 
"Will  you  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  be  tried  there 
before  the  Jews  V  Paul  knew  better ;  if  he  had  gone 
to  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  neither  got  law  nor  justice. 
We  sometimes  get  law  when  it  is  not  justice,  and  some- 
times we  get  justice  when  it  is  not  law.  But  Paul 
knew  that  he  would  have  neither  if  he  committed  him- 
self to  the  furious  zealots  that  were  met  to  condemn 
him  first,  and  try  him  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  Then 
said  Paul,  "  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  country " — as  if 
he  had  said,  "  at  Caesar's  judgment-seat,  the  imperial 
seat ;  it  is  there  that  I  ought  to  be  judged.  I  have 
done  no  wrong;  if  I  had  committed  an  ecclesiastical 
offence  against  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be 
right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  vindicate  myself  in 
their  hearing;  or  if  I  have  committed  any  traitorous  or 
treasonable  act,  then  it  is  right  that  I  should  suffer  for 
it.  But  if  there  be  neither  violence  done  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  nor  an  offence  committed  against  political  and 
national  law,  then  I  have  no  right  to  be  delivered  up  to 
these  Jews  at  all." 

You  here  see  the  magnanimity  of  a  subject  pleading 
his  rights ;  and  the  rights  of  the  meanest  subject  are 
just  as  definite  in  this  land  of  ours  as  are  the  rights  of 
the  highest  judge  or  peer  of  the  land.   And.  ^wk  &&rc* 

vol.  v.  MM 
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here  that  the  Christian's  privileges,  and  his  belonging 
to  a  better  country  and  having  an  interest  in  brighter 
hopes,  did  not  supersede  or  absorb  his  privileges  and 
his  duties  as  a  subject  of  imperial  Rome ;  and,  therefore, 
he  says,  "  I  appeal  to  the  highest  civil  tribunal  of  the 
land — I  appeal  unto  Caesar."  Now  this  shows  that,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  wrong  for  a  Christian  to  feel 
and  to  act  as  a  citizen ;  nay,  I  question  if  ever  you  may 
lawfully  merge  your  duties  as  a  citizen  in  your  enjoy- 
ments as  a  Christian.  If  everybody  were  to  leave 
society  because  a  Christian,  and  refuse  to  take  a  part  in 
the  working  of  the  social  machine,  then  the  world  would 
go  to  ruin.  But  Paul  shows  a  very  different  example ; 
he  appeals  to  a  Roman  court — he  appeals  to  imperial 
Rome ;  and  he  expects — 0  degraded  Judaism  !  0  lost 
and  forlorn  Jerusalem ! — to  receive  from  a  heathen 
court  that  fair  play,  that  justice,  that  honourable  treat- 
ment, which  the  ecclesiastical  council  that  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Moses,  and  professed  to  administer  the  law  of 
Moses,  would  not  or  could  not  bestow.  "  I  appeal  unto 
Csesar." 

Now,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  feet,  some  people  have 
always  an  impression  that  the  Church  has  got  nothing 
but  injury  from  the  State.  It  may  have  occasionally 
got  damage  from  the  State,  as  it  has  got  damage  from 
every  secular  element  upon  earth;  but  the  singular 
fact,  the  historical  fact  is,  that  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  has  often  got  damage  from  the 
priest,  and  far  more  rarely  got  damage  from  the  State. 
Very  often  was  spread  the  wing  of  imperial  Rome  over 
the  persecuted  witnesses  of  Christ,  when  priests,  and 
bishops,  and  popes  persecuted  them  and  proscribed 
them  even  unto  tbe  daatk    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
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Church  has  to  fear  the  State ;  I  do  not  think  the  Church 
has  to  fear  the  people  :  but  the  power  that  rises  with 
impending  and  ominous  influence  is  unquestionably 
that  of  the  priest ;  and  if  she  can  defend  herself  from 
him,  I  think  she  will  have  less  reason  to  protect  her- 
self from  either  of  the  two  others. 

Then  Festus,  when  he  heard  this,  that  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  civil  power,  and  had  cast  aside  the  eccle- 
siastical that  assumed  to  be  the  best, — "  Festus,  when 
he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  answered,  Hast  thou 
appealed  unto  Caesar?  Unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go." 
This  was  not  a  favour,  however.  He  seems  to  make  it 
the  grant  of  a  favour;  but  if  he  had  done  other- 
wise, he  would  have  lost  his  own  position.  Any 
Roman  citizen  might  appeal  to  Caesar,  in  every  part  of 
the  world ;  and  if  Festus  had  refused  to  lodge  that 
appeal,  and  to  act  upon  it,  he  himself  would  have  been 
deposed. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  Agrippa,  with  Bernice, 
came  to  Csesarea,  in  order  to  show  some  deference 
and  pay  some  compliments  to  Festus,  a  brother 
ruler.  And  when  he  came,  Festus  mentioned  to  him 
the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  man  being  left  in  bonds 
by  Felix,  about  whom  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  disturbance;  "whom  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "wished 
to  have  put  to  death.  To  whom  I  said,  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  put  men  to  death  before 
they  had  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  some  crime. 
Therefore,  when  they  were  come  hither,  without  any 
delay  on  the  morrow  I  sat  on  the  judgment-seat,  and 
commanded  the  man  to  be  brought  forth.  Against 
whom,  when  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  sup\>OB&&\  VwfcT— 3&8s»\fc. 
hh2 
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a  Pagan  speaking — "had  certain  questions  against  him 
of  their  own  superstition." 

This  looked  extremely  dignified.  There  are  men  still 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  I  daresay  in  our  own 
country,  who  think  it  shows  wonderful  largeness  of 
mind  if  they  can  only  profess  to  be  above  those  ques- 
tions that  agitate  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics; 
and  they  say,  for  instance,  "These  matters  are  too 
insignificant  for  us;  they  are  mere  foolish  questions 
about  ecclesiastical  squabbles;  we  cannot  descend  from 
our  lofty  civil  dignity  to  take  cognizance  of  such  mat- 
ters." Now,  that  looks  liberal,  but  it  is  really  very 
latitudinarian.  It  may  sound  dignified  in  the  ears  of 
some ;  but  it  is  really  not  so,  because  these  questions 
are  questions  of  vital,  momentous,  lasting,  social,  and 
national  importance.  The  question  about  Jesus,  the 
question  about  his  death,  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  are  not  superstitions,  are  not  mere  theological 
disputes;  they  are  elements  of  life,  they  are  grounds 
that  relate  to  eternity;  and  we  shall  answer  for  the 
reception  or  the  rejection  of  them.  And,  therefore,  if 
there  be  one  question  upon  earth  that  is  an  important 
one,  surely  it  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  conduct ; 
if  there  be  anything  upon  earth  important  to  a  nation, 
it  is  that  the  source  of  its  conduct,  the  spring  and 
motive  power  of  its  whole  deportment,  should  be  what 
we  would  wish  it  to  be — pure,  and  holy,  and  uni- 
versally divine. 

"  But,"  says  Festus,  "  when  Paul  had  appealed  to  be 
reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  commanded 
him  to  be  kept  till  I  might  send  him  to  Cassar." 

Agrippa,  having  heard  this  account  of  Paul,  and  his 
curiosity  being  aroused,  m&  ^erj  vusioua  to  hear  him 
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himself ;  and,  accordingly,  Festus  promised  him  that  he 
would  oblige  him  in  this  matter,  and  bring  Paul  before 
him — not  as  if  Agrippa  were  the  representative  of 
Caesar,  and  competent  to  settle  Paul's  appeal,  but  as 
a  sort  of  amusement  to  a  king,  who,  being  tired  of 
sensuality,  wanted  to  have  his  fancy  tickled  and  pleased 
with  an  eloquent  oration ;  and  therefore  he  proceeded 
to  make  arrangements  to  hear  what  Paul  would  say,  as 
if  he  were  a  novelty  in  the  various  enjoyments  of 
which  he  was  fond.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Paul 
was  brought  forth  before  the  assembled  court,  "  Festus 
said,  King  Agrippa,  and  all  men  which  are  here  present 
with  us,  ye  see  this  man,  about  whom  all  the  Jews  have 
dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  here,  crying 
that  he  ought  not  to  live  any  longer.  But  when  I 
found  that  he  had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
and  that  he  himself  hath  appealed  to  Augustus,  I  have 
determined  to  send  him.  Of  whom  I  have  no  certain 
thing  to  write  unto  my  lord.  Wherefore  I  have  brought 
him  forth  before  you,  and  specially  before  thee,  0  king 
Agrippa,  that,  after  examination  had,  I  might  have 
somewhat  to  write."  This  was  an  excuse  for  bringing 
him  before  Agrippa,  that  he  might  be  able  to  send  to 
Csesar  some  account  of  what  was  alleged  against  Paul, 
and  of  which  he  would  be  able  to  gather  the  elements 
by  hearing  Paul  plead  in  the  presence  of  Agrippa. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TAUL  BETORE    AGRIPPA— PAUL'S    COURTESY    AHD    FIDELITY — PAUl/fl 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY — RESURRECTION — PROPOSED    SOLUTION  OF   PAUL'S 

CONVERSION  —  FESTUS     THIJTKS     PAUL      MAD AGRIPPA     ALMOST 

PERSUADED. 

Tou  will  recollect  that  in  the  previous  chapter,  where 
Paul  was  accused  by  the  Jews  before  Festus,  and  he 
had  answered  for  himself,  that  he  appealed  unto  Caesar, 
as  the  ultimate  and  righteous  tribunal  before  which, 
at  least,  he  might  expect  impartiality  and  fair  play  in 
those  things  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews.  But 
it  appears  that  Festus,  in  arranging  this,  told  Agrippa 
the  interesting  history  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  who 
was  kept  in  chains,  and  who  had  made  his  appeal  to 
Caesar ;  Agrippa,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  one  so  celebrated  for  his  antecedents  as 
a  man,  and  so  remarkable  for  his  rhetoric  as  an  orator; 
and  wishing  to  hear  him,  Festus  told  him  that  he  would 
take  care  that  his  wish  should  be  gratified ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  this  chapter  which  we  have  this  evening  read, 
Paul  is  produced  before  Agrippa,  and  liberty  is  given 
him  to  defend  himself  and  unfold  his  cause,  and  say  a 
word  for  his  Blessed  Master,  as  it  might  be  given  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  Then  we  read  that  Paul  "  stretched 
forth  the  hand,"  calling  attention  to  what  he  wished  to 
say,  "  and  answered  for  himsel£M  You  will  notice  the 
simplicity,  and  absence  of  everything  like  panegyric, 
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with  which  he  opens  this  address,  in  contrast  to  that 
address  which  we  read  in  a  previous  chapter,  where 
Tertullus,  a  hired  orator,  accused  Paul  of  many  things 
of  which  he  could  not  prove  him  guilty.  Paul  com- 
bines in  this  address  all  the  deference  due  to  illustrious 
rank,  with  all  the  dutifulness  that  he  owed  to  truth, 
to  God,  and  to  them  that  heard  him.  It  is  the  noblest 
specimen  of  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  combined  with  uncompromising 
faithfulness  to  truth,  to  conscience,  to  duty,  and  to  souls. 
He  tells  Agrippa  that  he  felt  pleasure  in  being  allowed 
to  speak  before  him,  because  Agrippa,  being  a  Jew,  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  rites,  the  customs,  the  usages,  and 
even  the  prophets  of  the  Jews.  And  then  he  thought 
that  his  biography  would  probably  be  the  most  im- 
pressive and  interesting  argument.  Facts  always  are 
so ;  the  biographies  of  ordinary  men  are  interesting ; 
the  biographies  of  Christian  men  are  most  instructive ; 
the  biography  of  one  whose  transition  had  all  the  speed 
and  splendour  of  a  lightning-flash,  must  have  exer- 
cised no  ordinary  effect  upon  the  audience  to  whom, 
and  before  whom,  that  biography  was  read. 

Paul  says  that  his  early  life  was  known  to  the  Jews ; 
that  he  was  a  strict  Pharisee.  The  Pharisees  were  the 
most  orthodox,  but  the  most  formal  of  the  Jews;  Paul  tells 
you  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  rigid;  preferring  cere- 
mony often  to  substance,  paying  tithes  to  men  in  pre- 
ference to  obedience  to  God,  and  in  all  respects  a  worthy 
disciple  of  that  remarkable  school.  Then  he  says  that 
the  main  charge  brought  against  him  was  one  that  a 
Pharisee  could  not  bring  with  any  decent  propriety  or 
consistency;  namely,  that  he  had  asserted  that  One  had 
risen  from  the  dead.     The  Pharisees  asserted  that  this, 
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was  a  falsehood ;  but  Paul  says,  they  ought  not  to  say 
so  until  they  have  searched  first  their  own  prophets ; 
secondly,  listened  to  all  the  facts,  evidences,  and  cre- 
dentials of  the  claim ;  and  thirdly,  it  should  not  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead.  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible)  First 
grant  Omnipotence  as  the  power,  and  all  the  difficulty 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  at  once  overcome. 
When  men  start  objections  to  the  possibility  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  shut  out  the  mighty 
element,  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Grant  that  the  dead 
dust  that  you  store  in  the  grave  is  incorporated  with 
the  grass,  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  laid  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  sea,  or  is  the  prey  of  the  worm ;  yet,  if  it  be  true 
that  annihilation  is  an  impossibility,  that  change  of 
form  is  the  universal  law;  and  if  the  chemist  of  this 
world  can  disintegrate  atoms,  and  bring  them  out  of 
all  their  hiding-places  together,  and  present  them  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  shall  not  the  Omnipotent  Creator, 
whose  eye  is  in  the  interstices  of  space,  however  minute, 
be  thought  unable  or  incapable  to  speak  to  the  scattered 
atoms,  over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  infinitude 
itself;  and  this  mortal  shall  at  his  bidding  put  on  im- 
mortality, and  this  corruptible  at  his  word  shall  put  on 
incorruption ?  Why  "should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  t " 

Then  he  describes  his  conduct  towards  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  "  In  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  I  persecuted 
that  name  ;  the  saints  that  gloried  in  him  I  shut  up  in 
prison,  armed  with  authority.  When  they  were  put  to 
death,  if  I  did  not  throw  a  stone,  I  held  the  upper 
robes  of  them  that  threw  them.  I  punished  them  in 
every  synagogue ;  I  compelled  them  to  blaspheme ;  I 
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was  mad  against  them."  What  a  ruthless  persecutor, 
what  a  terrible  inquisitor  was  Saul ;  and  yet,  magni- 
ficent truth!  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  washed  that 
man  from  all  his  sins ;  and  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
most  interesting  Epistles,  that  he  is  a  precedent  to  the 
worst  and  the  oldest  of  sinners  to  the  latest  age  and 
remotest  space  in  the  world,  that  God  is  merciful  to  the 
very  chiefest  of  sinners,  and  that  none  are  so  bad  and 
so  distant  that  they  may  not  instantly,  if  they  will, 
have  pardon  and  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of 
sprinkling. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  whole  story  of  his 
remarkable  conversion;  a  story  found  in  a  previous 
chapter.  Of  this  most  interesting  story  it  has  been 
said  that  Paul  was  deceived;  that  it  was  a  thunder- 
storm, that  he  was  blinded  by  a  flash  of  vivid  light- 
ning; that  his  conscience  smote  him  for  his  cruelty, 
that  he  arose  after  he  was  struck  down,  and  accepted 
that  very  way  which  he  set  out  to  persecute,  proscribe, 
and  exterminate.  This  is  an  extremely  improbable 
solution  of  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  at  all 
events,  if  flashes  of  lightning  are  such  effective  mission- 
aries, one  would  wish  it  to  lighten  all  the  day  long, 
from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We 
have  no  experience  that  a  flash  of  lightning  changes 
the  intellect,  touches  the  conscience,  transforms  the 
heart, — achieves  a  moral  and  spiritual  transformation. 
A  flash  of  lightning  might  strike  dead,  it  might  blind 
for  a  day,  it  might  arrest  for  a  season ;  but  how  can  a 
flash  of  lightning  alter  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
judgment,  affect  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  awaken  in 
the  conscience  a  new  sense  of  morality;  and  out  of 
Saul  the  ruthless  inquisitor,  eliminate  £fc\sl\J&&&svi**&. 
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apostle  and  ambassador  of  Christ  f  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible ;  at  least  one  would  like  to  have  other  pre- 
cedents, other  instances,  to  show  that  such  is  its  effect 
Paul  was  not  at  all  a  man  of  a  heated  temper,  or  of  a 
superstitious  turn  of  mind,  but  of  masterly  powers,  of 
clear,  acute,  logical  acumen,  of  great  resoluteness  of 
purpose ;  and  the  very  last  man  upon  earth  that  a  flash 
of  lightning  or  a  thunder-storm  were  likely  to  turn  from 
his  course,  or  to  reverse  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  or 
to  change  him  into  the  adoption  of  a  career  the  very 
opposite  of  that  on  which  he  had  deliberately,  and  after 
long  and  mature  meditation,  entered.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, altogether  absurd. 

And  if,  first,  Christ  thus  appeared  to  Paul;  if, 
second,  this  cool,  clear-headed,  accomplished  scholar  of 
Gamaliel  was  changed  into  the  devoted,  eloquent,  un- 
tiring apostle  of  the  Cross,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  for  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  that  can  possibly  be  presented.  Others 
have  said,  however,  that  if  Paul  was  not  deceived  him- 
self by  a  lightning-flash,  and  turned  in  the  course  he 
pursued,  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  others  that  were 
about  him.  But  I  ask,  how  can  this  be?  Bad  men 
would  not  have  tried  to  seduce  Paul  to  become  a 
preacher  of  good  things ;  good  men  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  disingenuous  and  wicked  trick  of 
trying  to  seduce  to  their  side  a  persecutor  of  the  saints. 
And  if  good  men  could  not,  and  if  bad  men  would  not, 
the  irresistible  conclusion  must  be,  that  these  are  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  that  a  celestial  power,  none  else 
than  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  convinced  the 
intellect,  touched  the  heart,  transformed  the  nature  of 
Saul  the  persecutor,  and  made  him  what  he  became  by 
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grace — the  eloquent  and  devoted  preacher  and  teacher 
of  Christ  Jesus. 

Well,  after  he  has  thus  recorded  the  history  of  his 
conversion,  he  says  that  it  was  nothing  strange  that 
Christ  should  suffer.  That  expression  would  have  been 
translated,  "The  Messiah  should  suffer."  He  was 
speaking  to  the  Jews;  and  to  them  he  used  the  lan- 
guage which  they  could  most  easily  understand :  "  That 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto 
the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles."  All  this,  said  Paul, 
is  nothing  new ;  you  will  find  it  in  Isaiah  liii.,  in  Daniel, 
in  Malachi,  in  the  first  prediction  of  Messiah;  and, 
therefore,  the  thing  that  I  am  now  advocating  is  not 
an  unexpected  novelty,  but  it  is  the  realization  of  a 
long-cherished  and  glorious  hope. 

Then  Festus,  evidently  struck  by  his  earnestness,  said, 
"Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth 
make  thee  mad."  Paul's  reply  was  most  noble ;  no 
reviling,  no  smart  retort,  no  clever  reply;  but  calm, 
resolute,  full  of  truth,  unflinching,  and  firm :  "I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus;  but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness."  That  reply  alone  is 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  of  the  depth  of 
the  conviction,  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  Paul 
the  accused.  And,  therefore,  he  appealed  to  Agrippa : 
"The  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom 
I  speak."  And  then  he  says,  "  King  Agrippa,  believest 
thou  the  prophets?"  and  he  pays  him  the  just  compli- 
ment to  say,  "  I  know  that  thou  believest."  "  Then 
Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  .  The  original  expression  has  given  rise 
to  great  difficulty.   It  is  literally  translated^ "  In,  *»  ^«c^ 
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little  thing."  The  translation  of  the  Romish  New 
Testament  is,  "  Within  a  little  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian;"  that  is,  "within  a  very  little  I  am 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian."  And  Dr.  Wiseman  has 
built  one  of  his  most  sophistical  arguments  upon  this 
very  text,  and  shows  that  this  is  applicable  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  cannot  be  applicable  to  any  one  Pro- 
testant. He  says,  within  a  little  a  Protestant  may  be  a 
Roman  Catholic ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  that  within 
a  little  a  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a  Protestant.  And  his 
conclusion  is,  a  Protestant,  he  says,  may  have  got  to 
every  doctrine  of  the  Papacy  but  one— the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope;  and  he  is  within  a  little.  But  he  says,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  although  believing  more  than  a  Pro- 
testant accepts,  never  can  be  within  a  little  of  being  a 
Protestant.  But  the  ingenious  doctor  forgets  that  one 
may  be  within  a  little  in  the  way  of  giving  up,  as  well 
as  within  a  little  in  the  way  of  taking  up :  in  other 
words,  that  I  may  be  within  a  little  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  embracing  all,  but  stopping  at  one  Romish 
doctrine ;  and  he  may  be  within  a  little  of  being 
a  Protestant  by  giving  up  every  one  of  his  additions, 
except  one  little  addition  which  he  cannot  give  up. 
And,  therefore,  the  text,  understood  in  this  sense,  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  near  conversion  of  a  Romanist  as  it 
is  to  the  near  perversion  of  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Alford  has  the  idea  that  our  translation  "almost" 
is  wrong;  that  the  translation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
New  Testament  is  also  wrong;  and  that  the  real  trans- 
lation, according  to  Mr.  Alford,  who  is  a  most  able 
Greek  scholar,  is,  "  And  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  It  is 
in  very  little  indeed,  Paul,  that  you  persuade  me  to  be 
a  Protestant;"  that  is,  "I  am  very  little  moved  by 
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your  eloquence;  all  you  have  said  has  very  little  power; 
and  if  you  are  not  to  make  more  progress  in  convincing 
me  than  you  have  done  during  your  eloquent  appeal,  it 
will  take  years  before  I  am  turned  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  truths  that  you  now  lay  before  me."  Of  course  it 
is  very  difficult  to  reply  to  some  of  the  reasons  which 
that  scholar  adduces;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
the  translators  have  seized  the  true  and  most  probable 
meaning  of  the  passage;  and  that  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation given  by  ordinary  readers  is  the  just  one : 
"  You  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart ;  you 
have  thrown  brilliant  light  upon  my  mind.  I  am  on 
the  very  verge  of  accepting  the  truths  you  have  so  elo- 
quently expounded;  and  were  it  not  for  one  at  my  side, 
where  my  attachments  are  contradicted  and  rebuked  by 
the  solemn  rescripts  of  the  law,  I  would  accept  the 
Gospel,  and  be  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Paul's  reply  is,  "  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou, 
but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost, 
and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 
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I  have  otherwise  referred  to  the  words  so  suggestive  of 
practical  importance,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  This  lecture  will  embody  some  of  the 
leading  points  reflected  in  the  three  remarkable  royal 
personages  who  were  brought  before  Paul,  and  listened 
to  those  eloquent  appeals  for  which  the y  are  doomed  to 
answer  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  The  first  cha- 
racter spoken  of  in  the  passage  I  have  read — namely, 
Agrippa — is  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter  to  have 
come  with  Bernice,  with  very  great  pomp,  into  the 
place  of  hearing,  accompanied  by  the  chief  captains 
and  principal  men  of  the  city ;  and  at  Festus'  command 
Paul  was  brought  forth.  This  royal  personage  came  to 
the  audience  with  pomp  and  imposing  splendour ;  the 
army  contributed  its  glory,  the  nation  its  greatness,  and 
both  received  him  with  the  pomp  and  dignity  due  to  an 
illustrious  prince,  the  representative  of  Caesar.  There 
was  no  sin,  nor  was  there  folly  in  such  reception ;  it 
was  and  it  is  the  universal  custom.  We  owe  kings 
not  only  allegiance  and  loyalty,  but  deference,  and  pro- 
found and,  if  possible,  imposing  respect.  And  we  do 
not  find  that  nations  which  have  stripped  royalty  of 
its  circumstance  have  materially  improved  their  posi- 
tion, or  have,  in  consequence  of  that  denudation,  advan- 
tages that  we  in  the  older  fashioned  portion  of  the  world 
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have  not.  I  can  see  in  the  deference  that  is  due  to  rank 
a  conservative  virtue ;  I  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
circumstances  have  altered,  in  the  degradation  of  rank 
not  a  great  good,  but  only  a  transference  of  homage  from 
the  prince  to  pounds  and  pence,  and  from  name  and 
dignity  to  material  substance.  And,  therefore,  if  there 
be  no  other  reason  than  caprice,  I  think  it  is  right  that 
we  should  not  only  show  princes  all  the  deference  due 
to  royal  personages,  but  all  the  respect,  the  esteem,  the 
material  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  circumstance  which 
are  in  their  way  the  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem. 
This  deference,  this  pomp,  this  waving  of  flags,  this 
consumption  of  gas,  this  parade  and  display,  are  not  in 
themselves  essentially  wrong ;  they  are  only  wrong  when 
they  blind  the  eyes  of  men  to  what  are  the  real  splendours 
of  a  throne,  the  true  foundation  on  which  kings  can 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  The  noblest  robes 
that  can  clothe  with  imperial  splendour  the  mightiest 
prince  in  Christendom  are  woven  of  justice,  mercy, 
loving-kindness,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  And  we  may 
say,  without  daring  what  Paul  declined  to  do,  flatter- 
ing the  greatest  in  the  land,  that  our  Queen  de- 
rives her  greatest  lustre  not  from  the  splendour  of  her 
palace,  not  from  the  costliness  of  her  robe,  or  the 
show  of  her  gems  that  sparkle  in  her  diadem ;  but  from 
the  open  Bibles  that  reflect  their  bright  light  from  every 
cottage-hearth,  from  the  pure  Protestant  Christianity 
that  is  preached  so  fully  and  so  faithfully  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  land ;  from  the  freedom  that  the  meanest  may 
assert  and  the  greatest  dare  not  withhold ;  and  from 
the  glorious  fact,  unknown  in  Austria,  that  under  our 
vine  and  our  fig-tree  we  may  worship  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  not  even  an  emperor  on  his  ini^tus&tbssrcA 
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can  shut  the  door,  or  quench  that  holy  light.  These 
are  the  ornaments  of  royally,  these  the  splendours  of  a 
throne;  and  when  pomp  and  circumstance  do  not 
supersede  them,  or  blind  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  these, 
they  are  in  their  place  proper,  dutiful,  becoming. 
Agrippa  came  with  great  pomp ;  but  the  pomp  would 
not  have  been  less  impressive  if  Bernioe,  who  was  not 
his  wife,  had  not  been  in  the  midst  of  it  No  grandeur 
can  decorate  sin;  no  splendour  can  give  it  a  charm; 
no  pomp,  and  dignity,  and  greatness  can  make  that 
great  which  Almighty  God  has  denounced  as  the  ruin 
and  the  curse  of  mankind. 

The  next  thought  I  wish  to  submit  is,  Paul  preached 
on  this  occasion  to  two  royal  personages — for  such  they 
unquestionably  were — Festus  and  Agrippa ;  and  on  the 
very  last  occasion  on  which  he  preached  the  Gospel,  it 
was  in  the  hearing  of  another — I  may  call  him  royal 
personage — Felix ;  who  also  listened  to  him,  but  was 
impressed  by  what  he  said.  Paul  never  addressed  so 
magnificent  an  audience  before  ;  magnificent  from  the 
circumstantial  greatness  of  which  they  were  the  heirs ; 
and  never  to  any  audience  did  he  apply  so  faithful,  un- 
diluted, uncompromising  truths  as  he  did  on  both  these 
occasions.  The  fact  is,  the  audience  was  important 
only  from  its  influence.  The  soul  of  the  mightiest 
emperor  weighed  at  the  judgment-seat  is  not  one  whit 
weightier,  more  precious,  more  capable  of  pain,  more 
susceptible  of  bliss,  than  the  soul  of  the  meanest  beggar 
that  walks  upon  the  streets  of  London.  And  these 
royal  personages  were  only  important  in  the  audience  of 
Paul,  just  in  as  far  as  example  projected  from  a  throne 
extends  the  farthest,  spreads  the  widest,  and  makes  the 
deepest  and  most  powerful  impression.    Paul,  therefore) 
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when  he  preached  to  these,  saw  in  them  men  whose 
example  was  indeed  most  important,  but  whose  souls 
were  the  souls  of  ordinary  men.  Eternity,  immortality 
level  all  distinctions. 

What  a  solemn  thought,  that  the  mightiest  prince 
must  leave  his  crown,  his  sceptre,  and  his  robes  at  the 
judgment-seat ;  that  the  greatest  scholar  must  leave  his 
learning ;  but  that  neither  great  nor  little  can  leave 
responsibility,  moral  character  :  these  they  must  carry 
with  them  to  the  judgment-seat,  either  a  corroding 
curse,  or  a  spring  and  source  of  an  endless  and  an  inex- 
haustible blessing.  There  is  the  same  Saviour  for  great 
and  mean ;  there  is  the  same  salvation  for  sovereign 
and  subject ;  for  Christ  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  that 
believe.  And,  therefore,  when  Paul  preached  to  three 
princes,  he  just  preached  as  if  they  had  been  three 
beggars;  there  is  no  distinction,  no  eulogy,  no  flattery; 
he  addressed  his  message,  not  to  circumstance,  but  to 
the  soul ;  not  to  what  was  adventitious  and  perishing, 
but  to  what  was  intrinsic,  universal,  eternal.  He  knew 
that  the  heart  that  beat  in  his  bosom  was  beating 
also  in  Agrippa's ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  that  heart  is 
often  more  fevered  and  restless  in  a  royal  bosom  than  it 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  humblest  of  all  his  subjects.  We 
may  not  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  happiness  within 
by  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  are  visible  without. 
Paul  saw  before  him  only  sinners  by  nature ;  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  in  his  own  hands  the  everlasting 
Gospel  with  its  precious  offer;  and,  therefore,  he 
merged  the  courtier  of  a  king  in  the  Christian  by  grace, 
and  the  orator  that  Agrippa  expected  to  hear  in  the 
ambassador  of  Christ,  reasoning  of  righteousness,  and 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  corns  \  ssA  l£«&»s>  «&§w 
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Agrippa,  that  hoped  to  be  charmed  with  a  beautiful 
and  sparkling  eloquence,  to  their  own  utter  amazement 
were  overwhelmed  in  conscience,  by  the  prospects  of 
judgment,  death,  eternity  to  come. 

These  three  royal  personages  met  in  these  courts  on 
earth ;  and  they  have  met  with  Paul,  the  prisoner,  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us 
analyse  these  three,  and  ascertain  what  impression  the 
Gospel  preached  by  Paul  made  upon  each;  and  how 
far  the  diverting  power  of  their  own  moral  condition 
sheltered  their  consciences  from  those  truths  which  Paul 
so  powerfully  and  faithfully  addressed  to  them. 

The  first  of  the  three  royal  personages  to  whom  Paul 
preached  the  truth,  as  we  read  in  a  previous  chapter, 
was  Felix.  When  Paul  reasoned  before  him  of  the  last 
things  that  Felix  wanted  to  hear  about — righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come — instead  of  exhibit- 
ing before  him  all  the  sparkling  figures  of  a  beautiful 
and  charming  eloquence,  it  is  said  that  Felix,  who  only 
expected  to  be  pleased  with  the  persuasive  rhetoric  of 
an  orator,  trembled  at  the  penetrating  convictions  of  an 
ambassador,  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come.  When  he  heard  Paul 
thus  reason,  knowing  the  sins  he  was  living  in,  memory 
turning  over  its  leaves  that  rustled  in  the  hearing 
of  conscience  as  they  reminded  it  of  what  it  had 
felt,  endured,  and  withstood ;  when  he  felt  a  mysterious 
hand  searching  with  terrible  and  irresistible  analysis 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  a  conscience  that  could  not 
bear  the  light ;  it  is  said  that  he  trembled.  He  was 
impressed ;  he  was  in  that  position  when  an  impulse, 
however  slight,  might  have  determined  his  everlasting 
and  irreversible  destiny.    When  he  heard  Paul,  his 
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passions  said,  "  Felix,  do  not  dare  to  give  up  your 
beloved  sins  ;"  his  conscience  said,  "  Felix,  do  not  dare 
te  face  eternity,  a  judgment-seat"  His  passions  urged 
continuance;  his  conscience  pleaded  for  repentance; 
he  was  agitated,  convulsed,  deeply  affected.  The  devil 
stepped  in  and  suggested  what  ruins  states,  what  ruins 
churches — a  compromise.  "  Do  not,  Felix,  resist  your 
passions ;  they  will  scourge  you  as  with  scorpions.  Do 
not,  Felix,  obey  your  conscience  ;  you  will  lose  all  the 
gratifications  of  life.  But  I  will  tell  you,  Felix,  how 
you  can  compromise  the  matter,  which  is  a  very  popular 
thing,  but  not  a  very  Christian  thing :  put  off  the 
matter;  do  not  reject  it,  otherwise  your  conscience  will 
scourge  you ;  do  not  accept  it,  otherwise  your  passions 
will  torment  you:  just  say,  'I  will  put  it  off  to 
another  season ;  which  is  not  rejecting,  but  only  ad- 
journing it.'  And,  therefore,  go  for  this  time,  Paul ; 
I  will  send  for  thee  at  a  convenient  season."  Deadly 
anodyne!  fetal  opiate!  ruinous  compromise !  He  ought 
to  have  had  the  manliness  to  say,  "  Paul,  your  reason- 
ing is  wrong ;  your  doctrine  is  false ;  your  threats  are 
worthless;"  or  he  ought  to  have  had  the  candour  to 
say,  "  Paul,  you  are  right ;  I  am  wrong ;  I  renounce 
my  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  I  return  to  the 
Lord  my  God  with  weeping,  with  lamentation,  and 
with  sorrow." 

There  is  no  consistent  medium  between  that  freezing 
Atheism — that  horrible  void  in  which  no  wing  can  soar, 
and  no  human  being  can  breathe — and  that  out- 
and-out  evangelical,  Protestant  Christianity,  in  which 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  Puseyism,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
huge  inconsistency;  Socinianismis  a  huge  inconsistency. 
Compromise  is  ruin ;  there  is  no  consistency  w^  *s^- 
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thing  between  utter  Atheism,  that  wickedly  denies  the 
very  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
Christ  Jesus  as  all  and  in  all ;  demanding  the  heart's 
best  love,  the  noblest  allegiance  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  most  devoted  service  of  a  life,  however  long. 

Having  seen  the  effect  produced  upon  one  royal  per 
sonage,  let  me  now  turn  to  the  effect  of  Paul's  preach 
ing  upon  a  second.  That  royal  personage — for  such 
I  believe  he  was — was  Festus.  He  was  a  heathen ;  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Stoic ;  at  all  events,  he  was 
one  of  those  high  latitudinarian  persons  who  think  it  a 
very  undignified  thing  to  shed  a  tear  or  to  indulge  in 
a  smile,  or  to  exhibit  very  deep  sympathy,  except  with 
an  actress  in  the  play,  a  singer  in  the  opera,  or  some 
fashionable  debutante  on  some  great  and  special  occasion. 
Festus  listened  to  Paul ;  and  the  thing  that  struck  him 
first  was  the  intense  excitement  of  the  man.  Here  was 
Paul,  who  really  seemed  to  be  what  Festus  never  had 
witnessed  upon  earth — a  man  in  earnest  about  religion. 
And  when  he  saw  Paul,  evidently  deeply  impressed ; 
when  he  felt  that  the  words  that  he  spoke  leaped  live 
from  a  heart  that  deeply  felt  them ;  when  he  saw,  not 
the  fanaticism,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  that  chained  and 
manacled  prisoner  standing  at  the  dock  before  Agrippa, 
not  knowing  either  his  principles  or  appreciating 
highly  the  importance  of  religion  of  any  kind  or  on  any 
occasion  ;  he  gave  expression  to  what  was  the  honest 
feeling  of  an  honest  Stoic  or  an  honest  heathen,  whose 
heart  is  indurated  to  granite  by  his  notions :  "  Paul, 
thou  art  a  lunatic;  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
religion  has  made  thee  mad." 

Festus  is  just  the  type  of  many  persons  in  the 
present  day  who  very  much  sympathise  with  him.     If 
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they  see  a  man  all  enthusiasm,  as  he  stands  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pleading  for  a  lower 
income-tax,  they  will  say,  "  That  man  is  worthy  of  his 
constituency."  If  they  find  a  soldier  in  the  Crimea 
who  risks  his  life  in  defence  of  his  colours,  and  in  the 
service  of  his  native  land,  they  say,  and  they  say  justly, 
"  That  man  is  worthy  of  that  noble  land  of  which  he  is 
a  native."  Or  if  they  see  another  man,  a  philosopher 
or  a  man  of  science,  searching  by  night  and  inquiring 
and  analysing  by  day,  or  going  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe  to  find  out  some  rare  flower,  or  to  excavate 
some  precious  gem,  they  say,  u  This  man  is  worthy  of 
science."  How  happens  it  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
soul,  about  which  two  eternities  are  in  constant  struggle 
and  conflict ;  how  happens  it  that  on  a  subject  that  in- 
volves all  that  constitutes  the  joy,  and  may  issue  in  all 
that  can  form  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  misery  of 
man,  when  they  see  enthusiasm  they  turn  aside  with 
the  sneer  and  the  curl  of  the  lip ;  and  they  say,  "  That 
is  a  fenatic  Protestant ;  that  is  an  ultra-Calvinist;  that 
is  a  Methodist,  an  enthusiast.  We  like  men  that  are 
calm  and  sober  ;  men  that  discuss  the  destiny  of  a  soul 
just  as  they  would  cheapen  a  piece  of  cloth  or  cattle  in 
the  market,  or  on  the  streets ;  these  are  the  men  that 
suit  us."  Festus  liked  such  men ;  they  do  not  touch 
his  conscience ;  they  do  not  awaken  his  feelings ;  they 
do  not  convey  much  light,  but  they  allow  him  to  in- 
dulge in  the  opiate  of  "Peace,  peace;"  till  the  first 
flash  of  a  judgment  morn  reveals  the  awful  and  the 
unutterable  fact  that  he  lived  and  died  with  no  peace 
at  all.  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  fanaticism.  I  think  of 
all  things  that  discredit  real  religion,  fanaticism  does  it 
most.  But  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm  vre  x&X  *ta&  ^KXfc& 
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thing.  Fanaticism  is  the  rocket  that  bursts  into  the 
sky,  blazes  for  an  instant,  and  leaves  the  night  darker 
than  before  it  started;  but  enthusiasm  is  the  calm, 
glowing,  deepening  sunrise  that  shines  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  Fanaticism  is  the  electric  fluid  in  the  jar, 
sparkling,  dazzling,  noisy ;  but  enthusiasm  is  the  same 
element  in  the  earth,  giving  fertility  to  the  soil  whilst 
the  thermometer  can  scarcely  detect  it,  and  to  be  traced 
only  by  the  golden  fruits  that  adorn  the  bounteous  and 
the  certain  harvest  And,  surely,  if  there  be  one  cause 
upon  earth  in  which  men  should  feel  deeply,  it  is  that 
which  relates  to  God;  to  that  tremendous  word — 
eternity;  to  that  wonderful,  endless  thing — the  soul 
of  man.  Did  Jesus  weep,  and  can  those  he  wept  for  be 
insensible  1  Do  angels,  as  spectators,  wonder  9  Shall 
men,  that  are  the  terrible  and  responsible  actors,  be 
indifferent  1 

All  history  acquits  Paul  of  madness ;  all  history  con- 
demns Festus  for  his  folly.  The  wise  man,  the  sober 
man,  was  that  loaded  prisoner  in  the  dock ;  the  mad- 
man, the  fool,  was  that  diademed  prince  upon  the 
judgment-seat. 

There  is  no  apathy  in  the  realms  of  the  lost ;  there 
is  no  apathy  in  the  realms  of  the  saved ;  and  the 
man  that  does  not  feel  and  feel  profoundly  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  souls,  of  sinners,  of  the  Gospel,  of 
a  judgment-seat,  is  not  fit  to  preach  either  from 
the  dock  or  from  the  pulpit ;  either  to  three  or  to 
three  hundred  responsible  and  immortal  souls.  Festus 
was  not  a  liberal  man ;  he  was  a  latitudinarian ; 
he  was  not  a  calm  philosopher ;  he  was  a  hardened 
Stoic;  he  was  a  fool;  it  is  not  true  that  Paul  was 

a  nrmHmfl.nT 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  third  character  who  appears 
on  this  occasion,  also  a  royal  personage,  referred  to 
also  in  the  passage  now  before  us — Agrippa.  He  was 
another  of  Paul's  hearers.  Now  there  was  something, 
supposing  that  our  translation  is  a  correct  one — and 
I  think  on  the  whole  it  is — really  very  fine  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Agrippa.  First,  he  refused  the  temporizing 
policy  of  Felix,  and  declined  to  put  off  to  a  convenient 
season  what  he  knew  demanded  acceptance  to-day. 
He  dissented,  utterly  dissented,  from  the  severe  and 
insulting  verdict  of  Festus :  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself;  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad."  And 
it  seems  as  if  he  had  turned  round  to  the  one,  if  not 
to  the  other,  who  may  have  been  present,  and  had 
said,  "  Festus,  you  may  call  that  man  mad;  and,  Felix, 
it  may  suit  you  to  put  the  matter  off  to  a  convenient 
season ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that,  whether  he  be  mad  or 
not,  he  has  almost  made  me  a  Christian."  There  is 
something  in  that  extremely  ingenuous;  something 
that  indicated  a  man  of  a  nobler  type  than  either  of  the 
noble  personages  that  were  before  him.  In  the  first 
place,  his  judgment  was  convinced;  as  if  he  had 
said,  "I  am  satisfied  that  that  religion  is  true ;  and 
almost  I  am  now  a  Christian. n  And,  secondly,  it  is 
evident  that  his  feelings  were  deeply  moved;  for  his 
words  are  the  unprepared,  the  unstudied,  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  what  was  deepest  in  his  heart 
and  conscience.  And,  in  the  next  place,  his  conscience 
was  evidently  touched;  for  the  words  that  he  em- 
ployed, "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian," seem  to  be  the  under-current  of  an  impression 
in  his  conscience  that  it  was  his  duty  to  become  so. 
And,  lastly,  he  did  what  very  few  would  ban*  &«*&. 
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to  do— speaking  from  the  judgment-seat,  amid  men  on 
whose  votes,  and  opinions,'  and  expressions  he  was 
dependant  for  the  eclat  and  for  the  popularity  of  his 
position  as  a  prince,  he  had  the  manliness  openly  to 
confess,  from  that  high  and  dignified  position,  that  he 
had  almost  become  a  Christian  in  consequence  of  the 
reasoning  of  Paul 

Now  then,  you  naturally  say,  if  this  was  the  case, 
why  not  altogether  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  Bead  every 
part  where  Agrippa  comes  in,  and  you  will  find  always 
it  is  with  Bernice ;  read  every  part  where  Felix  is 
spoken  of,  and  it  is  with  Drusilla.  The  one  was  the 
reason  of  the  convenient  season,  in  the  case  of  Felix ; 
the  other  was  the  reason  of  the  almost,  but  the  not 
altogether,  Christian,  in  the  case  of  Agrippa.  One  may 
master  nine  points  in  moving  towards  the  reception  of 
the  truth,  but  the  last  may  be  the  strongest.  You  may 
almost  tread  the  margin  of  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and 
spend  an  eternity  farther  off  from  heaven  than  those 
that  never  heard  of  heaven,  and  never  caught  a  gleam 
of  its  sunshine  from  afar.  To  be  almost  saved  is  to  be 
altogether  lost ;  and  if  an  archangel's  fall  issues  in  the 
degradation  of  the  fiend,  to  have  been  near  heaven  upon 
earth,  and  to  have  missed  it  for  ever,  is  to  carry  in  one's 
bosom  a  recollection  that  is  the  element  of  the  deepest 
hell,  and  the  most  poignant  and  intolerable  suffering 
for  ever. 

Of  all  the  three  royal  personages  we  have  been  con- 
templating, Festus  was  the  least  guilty,  because,  with 
all  his  latitudinarianism,  the  least  enlightened ;  Felix 
probably  next,  because  he  knew  less  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel;  but  Agrippa  had  listened  to  many 
a  faithful  sermon,  he  had  heard  Isaiah  read  in  the 
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synagogue  every  Saturday;  he  had  heard  many  a 
faithful  preacher  under  the  Jewish  economy,  some  of 
whom  preached  Christ,  if  not  all  of  them;  and  being 
himself  a  Jew  by  conviction,  by  profession,  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  he 
sinned  against  the  greatest  light,  he  incurred  thereby 
the  greatest  guilt ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  more 
tolerable  for  Festus  and  for  Felix  than  for  Agrippa  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

Now,  notice  after  this  Paul's  reply.  What  does  he 
say  to  Agrippa  ?  "  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both 
almost,  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds." 

Here  you  have  a  prayer  for  that  royal  personage 
worthy  of  a  Christian,  dutiful  as  a  subject.  We  are 
bound  in  duty  to  pray  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority.  And  should  we  not  pray,  does  it  not  become 
dutiful  to  pray  for  the  imperial  personage  *  who  visited 
our  shores  last  week,  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  royal  circumstance ;  to  pray  as  for  an  ally  whose  aid 
we  appreciate,  whose  energy,  and  power,  and  tact,  and 
skill,  his  bitterest  enemies  must  admire  9  Should  we  not 
pray  for  him,  that  he  may  have  grace,  as  I  do  most 
earnestly  pray,  to  circulate  that  blessed  Book  which  is 
the  source  of  all  that  can  make  nations  great  and 
thrones  secure;  that  he  may  cast  the  shield  of  his 
imperial  patronage  over  those  thinly-scattered  temples  in 
which  the  patfeurs  of  France  preach  a  Protestantism  its 
prelates  are  totally  ignorant  of;  and  that  if  he  will  not 
encourage,  if  he  dare  not  and  cannot  endow,  he  would 
at  least  assert  toleration?  And  let  me  add,  it  is  needed; 
*  Visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Franca  v&  k^xRA^bft. 
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for  those  faithful  ministers,  those  colporteurs,  those 
Scripture  Readers,  those  Bible  sellers,  that  are  now 
traversing  every  commune  of  France,  and,  unknown 
to  that  illustrious  personage,  sowing  those  living  seeds 
which,  if  suffered  to  grow  up,  will  spring  into  golden 
harvests,  and  make  the  saints  and  confessors  of  France 
of  this  nineteenth  century  worthy  of  her  saints  and 
martyrs,  when  apostles  had  just  ceased  to  preach  to 
them.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  feet,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  to  see  it,  and  earnestly  do  we  pray  that  we 
may  see  it  more  and  more, — that  is,  if  the  imperial 
person,  our  ally,  will  but  give  his  consent, — that  Pro- 
testantism has  a  far  better  chance  in  France  than  it 
ever  had  before.  But,  singular  enough,  whilst  the 
Prince  is  tolerant — and,  I  dare  say,  if  one  knew,  he 
must  like  Protestantism  at  least  as  well  as  that  miser- 
able ceremonial,  that  piece  of  state  pageantry  by 
which  he  is  surrounded — I  say,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  ready  to  tolerate  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  But  the  instant  that  Protestantism  makes  way 
in  a  commune,  the  priests  write  to  the  maire,  the  maire 
is  obliged  to  give  obedience  to  the  priests ;  he  sends  in- 
formation to  the  authorities  of  Paris ;  and  Protestantism 
just  as  it  begins  to  expand  is  crushed  in  the  bud.  But, 
in  spite  of  all,  I  believe  at  this  moment  that  there  are 
more  devoted,  spiritual  Christians  in  France  than  there 
have  been  for  many  hundred  years  before. 

What  a  solemn  lesson  does  that  country  teach  us  1 
Ever  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
the  Protestants  of  France,  who  were  industrious 
artisans,  came  to  Spitalfields,  and  enriched  us  with 
their  skill  and  their  accomplishments  in  silk-making — 
ever  since  the  revocation,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when 
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France  lost  her  Protestantism,  and  kept  only  the  dregs 
of  proscriptive  Romanism,  that  unhappy  country  has 
sunk.  What  convulsions  has  it  been  the  scene  of; 
what  terrible  shocks  has  it  felt ;  what  a  state  of  pre- 
cariousness  has  property  been  in.  Oh  !  what  a  pity 
that  rulers  will  not  learn,  that  all  alliance  with  that 
dread  apostacy  is  inevitable  ruin ;  and  that  they  will 
not  dare  to  do  what  is  their  loftiest  duty, — assert  their 
independence  of  it.  In  such  a  case,  France  would  rise 
to  an  equality,  not  in  national  power,  but  in  national 
prosperity  with  England ;  and  God,  our  own  God, 
would  abundantly  bless  it. 

Look  at  this  moment  at  Spain,  where  the  population 
above  the  soil  are  scarcely  superior  to  them  below; 
look  at  this  moment  to  Italy,  where  a  whole  population 
groans  under  a  superstitious  autocracy.  And  just  look, 
the  only  country  that  has  dared  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  Vatican  is  Sardinia;  and  what  is 
the  result  of  it  ?  The  instant  it  becomes  free  from  the 
priest  it  takes  its  place  in  the  great  family  of  nations, 
and  comes  forward  to  help  the  free  in  their  struggles 
against  the  despots  of  the  earth. 

Take  Switzerland ;  you  can  almost  tell  whether  you 
are  in  a  Popish  or  a  Protestant  canton  by  what  you  see 
about  you ;  so  much  so  that  travellers  have  said  they  can 
easily  distinguish  the  difference.  Look  at  Ireland ;  and 
what  do  you  see  there  ?  Why,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, except  under  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions — a  society,  worthy  of  your  support  and  con- 
tributions— except  where  its  action  has  been  felt,  you 
find  what?  A  soil  stored  with  precious  ores,  but 
no  peasantry  to  dig  them  ;  harbours  in  which  might  be 
the  sails  of  the  wide  world,  but  scarcely  *.  ttautare  <&  *» 
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sail  reflected  on  the  still  shores;  rivers  that  might 
carry  navies  the  noblest  in  the  earth,  but  unfreighted, 
forsaken,  and  despised ;  and  a  people  so  restless,  that 
the  moment  capital  is  brought  into  the  midst  of  them, 
if  the  capitalist  do  not  meet  their  views  or  propitiate 
their  priests,  he  is  shot  or  his  property  is  in  jeopardy. 

Now  how  do  you  explain  it,  that  wherever  that 
deadly  superstition  projects  its  shadow  there  is  misery ; 
but  wherever — as  in  Scotland  and  England,  in  Holland, 
in  America — Protestant  Christianity,  freedom  of  worship, 
and  an  open  Bible  prevail,  there  you  see  all  that 
dignifies  the  mean,  ennobles  the  depressed,  and  raises 
nations  to  their  greatest  pitch  of  national,  social,  and 
moral  greatness  ? 

Let  us  pray,  then,  that  in  France  that  Prince  may 
be  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  a  Christian ;  and 
that  his  great  and  acknowledged  power  may  be  conse- 
crated by  God's  grace  at  least  to  the  toleration,  if  not 
to  the  patronage  of  those  precious  truths  which  make 
nations  great,  and  noble,  and  free. 

In  conclusion ;  would  you  have  the  choice  of  Festus, 
the  procrastination  of  Felix,  the  almost  Christianity  of 
Agrippa  ?  or  would  you  not  rather  give  up  all  the  pomp, 
and  splendour,  and  circumstance  of  all  the  three  com- 
bined, and  take  that  prisoner  loaded  with  his  chains, 
but  that  Christian  consecrated  by  grace,  and  say  to 
him  and  of  him,  "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people  ;  and 
thy  God  shall  be  my  God?" 


CHAPTER  XXTII. 


A  SEA-VOYAGE — LUXE  VERSED  IK  SEAMANSHIP — THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
SHIP  CHANGED — UNDERGIRDING  THE  SHIP — STRIKING  SAIL — THE 
SOLDIERS  ABOUT   TO  KILL  PAUL — THE  CENTURION  INTERFERES. 


Before  I  make  a  single  remark  on  the  most  striking 
description  of  a  sea-voyage  contained  in  this  chapter, 
I  would  ask  you  all,  as  you  can  easily  have  access  to  it, 
either  through  a  reading  library,  or  by  purchase,  to  read 
the  ts  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  a  little  work 
written  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan-hill,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor and  layman  in  Scotland.  In  that  most  inter- 
esting book  he  shows  from  facts,  from  the  statements 
of  subsequent  voyagers,  how  rigidly  accurate  is  every 
allusion,  even  to  the  soundings  with  the  lead,  con- 
tained in  this  chapter;  and  what  an  evidence  it  is 
of  the  reality  and  authenticity  of  the  voyage  herein 
described.  In  the  second  place,  he  shows  that  Luke, 
the  able  writer  of  this — able  no  less  because  in- 
spired— was  a  perfect  master  of  sailorship,  or  of  sea- 
manship; because  the  language  that  he  uses  is  the 
most  expressive  Greek  for  the  strictest  professional 
phrases  that  are  employed  by  seamen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  ship.  Our  translation  is  not  always  exactly 
so ;  but  if  the  Greek  words  were  liters^  \xHQ5&sta&* 
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they  would  be  the  very  words  that  are  now  used  by 
professional  seamen  in  the  management,  direction,  and 
navigation  of  a  ship :  so  much  so,  that  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  Luke,  the  person  that  wrote  this,  was  in 
the  ship  along  with  Paul  It  is  also  no  less  evident 
that  a  thorough  scholar  wrote  it ;  and  no  less  so  that 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  either  by  study  or,  more 
probably,  by  practical  seamanship  or  acquaintance  with 
the  sea,  drew  up  the  account  of  the  voyage  which  is 
here  given. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  map  in  Bagster's  ordinary 
Bibles,  you  will  see  how  he  starts  from  Jerusalem, 
then  sails  north  till  he  comes  to  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus;  he  then  goes  round  to  the  north 
of  that  island,  moves  onward  till  he  comes  along  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  then  comes  right  down  when  the 
wind  blows — the  Euroclydon,  a  fierce  wind — from  the 
north-east  round  by  Crete,  now  called  Candia;  he  then 
crosses  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf;  he  then  goes  westward 
till  he  arrives  at  Melita  or  Malta ;  then  he  goes  round 
by  Sicily,  crosses  through  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
goes  up  on  the  west  of  Italy  till  he  arrives  finally  at 
Rome.  You  can  trace  in  an  ordinary  map  the  whole 
voyage  of  the  apostle ;  and  you  can  see  that  when  he 
set  out  to  sail  to  the  westward,  and  found  the  wind 
contrary — with  the  little  knowledge  that  they  had  in 
those  days  of  the  highest  modern  seamanship ;  without 
a  compass,  and  obliged  to  steer  hugging  the  land — 
that  the  course  they  pursued  was  the  most  able  and  the 
most  proper  under  the  circumstances  of  a  wind  that 
blew  fiercely  from  the  west,  then  came  suddenly  down 
from  the  north-east,  made  them  go  southward,  seek 
shelter  under  the  lee  of  the    island  of  Crete,  and 
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then  from  Crete  westward,  till  at  last  they  arrived  at 
Melita  or  Malta,  where  the  wreck  took  place. 

This  chapter  begins  by  stating  that  Paul  and  cer- 
tain other  Christians  were  committed  to  a  ship,  under 
the  charge  of  a  centurion,  or  an  officer,  with  so  many 
soldiers  under  him,  to  take  him  a  prisoner  to  Caesar, 
to  whose  supreme  jurisdiction  he  had  appealed  from 
the  persecution  and  the  illegal  treatment  of  the 
Jews  and  the  subordinates  of  Ceesar.  He  then  states 
they  reached  Adramyttium;  then  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  upon  the  coast  of  Palestine, — always 
associated  in  Scripture  with  Tyre,  celebrated  for  its 
ships,  its  navigation;  and,  it  is  supposed,  the  place 
where  glass,  or  the  art  of  making  glass,  was  first  dis- 
covered. "  And  when  we  had  launched  from  thence, 
we  sailed,"  literally  translated,  "to  the  leeward  of 
Cyprus,  or  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  con- 
trary ;"  finding  shelter  from  the  winds,  so  as  to  be  less 
impeded  in  taking  the  only  method  they  could  pursue 
of  making  progress  when  the  wind  was  contrary. 

When  they  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia,  they  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia ;  and 
there  they  were  transferred  from  the  ship  in  which  they 
started  to  another,  and  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria 
sailing  to  Italy,  and  were  put  therein.  "  And  when  we 
had  sailed  slowly  many  days,  and  scarce  were  come  over 
against  Cnidus,  the  wind  not  suffering  us,  we  sailed 
under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone ;  and,  hardly  passing 
it,  came  unto  a  place  which  is  called  The  fair 
havens,"  on  the  south-eastward  part  of  Crete;  the 
harbour  being  so  called,  I  believe,  at  this  day.  "  Now 
when  much  time  was  spent,  and  when  sailing  was  now 
dangerous," — why  dangerous  1 — "becoo^fc  Vtaa  Sask^ws* 
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now  already  past"  That  indicates  that  it  was  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  or  the  latter  end  of  September, 
when  what  are  called  the  equinoctial  gales  are  expected; 
and  to  sailors  without  a  compass,  then  unknown,  and 
obliged  to  be  guided  by  the  stars,  when  they  were 
visible,  or  the  sun,  or  the  promontories  on  the  land, 
it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  be  caught  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempestuous  gale. 

Paul  then  volunteers  an  advice :  "  Sirs,  I  perceive 
that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt."  But  the  centurion 
who  had  Paul  in  charge,  it  is  said,  believed  the  master 
and  owner  of  the  ship  more  than  Paul  He  said,  "  Paul 
is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  what  does  he  know  about 
navigation  1  I  will  take  the  advice  of  the  professional 
man  in  preference  to  the  inexperienced  Christian." 

Well  then,  "  Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious 
to  winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence 
also,  if  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice,  and 
there  to  winter ;  which  is  an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth 
toward  the  south-west  and  north-west.  And  when 
the  south  wind  blew  softly,  supposing  that  they  had 
obtained  their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they  sailed  close 
by  Crete.  But  not  long  after  there  arose  against  it 
a  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon."  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  direction  of  the  ship  was  to  the 
south,  borne  before  the  impetuous  wind.  And  when 
the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up,  they  were 
obliged  to  let  her  go  before  the  wind,  as  sailors  now 
call  it ;  and  you  will  trace  it  in  Bagster's  Bible  by  the 
line  that  he  there  gives  you.  "And  running  under 
a  certain  island  which  is  called  Clauda,  we  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat."  Some  would  think  that 
expression  meant  that  the  boat  was  to  be  launched,  and 
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that  they  were  to  take  to  their  boats.  But  that  is  not 
the  meaning ;  it  ought  to  be  rendered  rather,  "  They 
had  much  work  to  manage  or  keep  fast  the  boat."  And 
when  they  had  taken  up  the  boat — I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  nautical  phrase,  but  so  placed  the  boat  on  the 
deck  as  to  be  least  exposed  to  be  swept  into  the  sea— 
"  they  used  helps,  undergirding  the  ship"  This  seems 
to  ug  strange  in  modern  navigation,  but  it  has  some- 
times occurred  even  in  modern  voyages.  When  a  ship, 
not  naturally  strong,  rocks  and  rolls  in  a  heavy  sea,  if 
ever  you  have  been  in  a  ship,  the  creaking  of  the 
timbers  will  show  you  what  a  terrible  strain  there  is 
upon  her;  sometimes  so  much  so,  that  an  inexperienced 
person  would  suppose  that  all  was  going  to  pieces  every 
moment.  Well,  ship-building  was  not  then  what  it  is 
now.  The  timbers  being  loosened,— and  if  a  timber 
started,  of  course  the  sea  would  rush  in,  and  the  ship 
would  founder, — they  tied  cables — ropes — round  the 
ship.  It  prevented  her  from  sailing  fast,  but  it  kept 
the  timbers  that  were  liable  to  start  more  tightly  or 
compactly  together.  It  was  a  large  vessel ;  but  in  a 
heavy  sea,  rolling  and  tossed  by  the  waves,  one  often 
wonders  that  the  noblest  ships,  in  the  terrible  strain 
and  with  their  gigantic  weight,  do  not  actually  fall 
to  pieces. 

"And  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands"-—which  were  upon  the  coast  of  Africa — it  is  said 
here,  most  unhappily,  in  our  translation,  they  "  strake 
sail"  Now,  anybody  can  see  that  if  a  north  wind  was 
blowing,  and  if  that  north  wind  was  driving  the  ship, 
that  the  ship  was  likely  to  be  driven  upon  the  sands, — 
one  can  see  that  to  strike  sail  was  just  the  way  to  be 
driven  before  the  wind.    But  it  means  that  tha^  sfctvask. 

vol.  v.  oo 
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or  took  down  those  sails  that  are  used  in  ordinary  winds, 
and  only  kept  up  the  storm-jib  or  trysail ;  that  alone 
was  kept  up.  But  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  sails 
were  furled  or  taken  down,  is  to  convey  precisely  the 
contrary  to  the  feet  that  is  stated.  It  means  that  they 
struck  or  took  down  the  topsails,  or  the  topmast-sail, 
and  only  kept  exposed  to  the  wind  those  storm  sails,  or 
jib,  that  would  enable  the  crew  to  steer  the  vessel,  and 
make  progress,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  impetuously 
before  the  gale.  In  other  words,  the  strict  nautical 
phrase,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  would  be,  "  They 
lay-to  in  the  storm.*'  Lying-to  in  a  storm  means 
making  very  little  progress  forward,  but  so  managing 
the  ship  between  the  foresail  and  the  helm,  that  while 
she  cannot  go  forward,  she  cannot  go  very  much  back- 
ward. And  thus  they  kept  her  from  being  driven  upon 
the  Syrtes  or  the  quicksands  on  the  African  coast. 
Therefore,  cancel  in  your  Bibles,  in  the  17th  verse,  the 
expression,  "  strake  sail,"  and  use  the  words,  "  lowered 
sail,"  or  "struck  the  topmast-sail,"  or  some  such 
phrase. 

"  And  we  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest,  the 
next  day  they  lightened  the  ship ;  and  the  third  day 
we  cast  out  with  our  own  hands  the  tackling  of  the 
ship  " — they  threw  overboard  the  heavy  cargo  to  lighten 
the  ship,  as  she  was  liable  every  moment  to  founder. 

"  And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days 
appeared  " — having  no  compass,  you  observe,  and  only 
*  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  or  the  stars  to  guide  them, — 
"and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope  that  we 
should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away."  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  you  can  see  the  comfort  imparted  by  a 
master  spirit,  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  sure  that 
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there  was  a  God  in  the  hurricane  as  well  as  on  the  dry 
land.  You  can  see  in  Paul,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  record,  a  quiet,  a  self-possession,  that,  if  not  Chris- 
tian, would  have  been  the  highest  genius;  but  as  it  was 
Christian,  it  was  the  inspiration  and  the  guidance  of 
God.  "Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  unto  me.  But 
now,  as  you  did  not  do  so,  the  matter  cannot  be  helped ; 
I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  there  shall  be  no 
loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship. 
Howbeit,  this  I  can  see,  that  we  must  be  cast  upon 
a  certain  island." 

Well,  when  the  fourteenth  day  was  come,  and  as  they 
were  driven  up  and  down  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  "  about 
midnight  the  shipmen  " — or,  as  it  might  be  translated, 
the  mariners,  the  sailors — "deemed  that  they  drew 
near  to  some  country."  It  is  said,  that  in  approaching 
Malta  from  the  east,  sailing  westward,  if  you  do  not  see 
land, — it  lies  so  low, — you  can  see  great  waves  and 
a  heavy  sea;  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north-east  or 
north-west,  you  can  see  very  heavy  waves  at  a  great 
distance  from  it.  ts  And  fearing,"  when  they  saw  this, 
seeing  some  land,  "  lest  they  should  have  fallen  upon 
rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and 
wished  for  the  day."  It  does  not  imply,  as  any  classical 
scholar  acquainted  with  ancient  navigation  knows,  that 
they  anchored  ships  then  by  the  stern.  They  anchored 
by  the  bows,  just  as  we  do ;  but  they  kept  anchors  at 
the  stern,  with  a  hawser  attached  to  them,  in  case  the 
ordinary  anchors  were  incapable  of  use.  "  And  as  the 
shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,"  like 
cowards,  and  to  leave  the  soldiers  and  the  passengers  to 
make  the  best  way  that  they  cowHd, — \tanfe  wrcraa&k 
oo2 
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pretending  that  they  were  only  going  to  east  the 
anchors  out  of  the  foreship,  in  addition  to  those  already 
thrown  out  from  the  stern, — Paul  said,  "  Except  these 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  He  spoke  as  he 
was  taught  of  God.  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes 
of  the  boat  they  had  fastened  at  a  previous  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  let  her  fall  ofE  Then  Paul  exhorted  them 
to  (take  some  food,  as  they  had  long  fasted.  He  said, 
"This  is  the  fourteenth  day  that  ye  have  continued 
fasting."  You  can  easily  understand  this;  the  ship  wm 
laden  with  wheat;  the  hatches  must  all  have  been 
battened  down;  the  man  at  the  helm  was  probably 
lashed  to  the  tiller,  or  fastened  to  some  part  of  the 
ship ;  no  cooking  could  go  on  in  a  severe  and  heavy 
gale :  and  one  can  see,  therefore,  that,  partly  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  storm,  partly  from  their  own  fear, 
it  might  be  that  they  had  scarcely  eaten  anything  for 
fourteen  days.  Paul,  therefore,  urges  them  to  eat ;  and 
tells  them,  "  There  shall  not  an  hair  Ml  from  the  head 
of  any  of  you.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer.  And 
when  they  had  eaten  enough,  they  lightened  the  ship, 
and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea " — the  most  dan- 
gerous cargo  of  all.  If  the  wheat  had  been  in  boxes,  it 
would  have  been  safe  enough ;  but  when  the  wheat  is 
loose  in  the  hold,  it  is  apt  to  roll  to  one  side,  and  thus 
to  make  the  ship  lie  on  one  side  too  much. 

"  And  when  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the  land ;  but 
they  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore,  into  the 
which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thrust 
in  the  ship.  And  when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors, 
they  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the 
rudder-bands,"  which  had  been  fastened,  "  and  hoisted 
up  the  mainsail" — not  the  mainsail*  Mr.  Smith  has 
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shown  it  is  the  jib  or  foresail — "  hoisted  up  the  foresail 
to  the  wind,  and  made  towards  shore.  And  they  fell 
into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  and  ran  the  ship 
aground;  and  the  forepart  stuck  fast,  and  remained 
unmoveable,  but  the  hinder  part  was  broken  with  the 
violence  of  the  waves."  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  that  in 
that  part  of  the  island  of  Malta,  the  detritus  of  the  rock 
and  of  the  soil  has  made  a  sort  of  clay  bottom  in  the 
sea;  and  therefore  how  exact  is  the  description  of 
Luke,  that  the  bow,  or  the  forepart,  of  the  ship  was 
stuck  fast  in  the  soil,  while  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
or  the  stern,  was  beaten  and  broken  with  the  violence 
of  the  waves. 

"  And  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners, 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out,  and  escape."  They 
were  bound  by  military  law  to  bring  the  prisoners,  dead 
or  alive  to  Rome ;  they  thought  the  prisoners  would 
escape,  and  they  wished  to  kill  them.  The  centurion, 
who  did  not  take  Paul's  advice  at  the  beginning,  had 
seen  by  experience  that  Paul,  though  not  a  sailor, 
could  give  an  opinion  that  was  useful — had  a  parti- 
ality for  Paul ;  and  his  partiality,  created  by  the  mag 
nanimous  and  noble  conduct  of  the  apostle,  saved 
the  lives  of  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  that  were 
under  his  charge.  And  as  Paul  said,  some  on  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  some  by  swimming,  all  got  safe 
'  to  shore,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Malta.  "  And 
so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  land." 


CHAPTEK  XXVII.  22—24. 

GOD'S  PUBPOSE,  JLBV  UAH'S  BXS&TIOHa 

A  most  important  illustration  of  the  harmony  of  two 
seemingly  opposing  truths  is  presented  in  these  words, 
"  And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there 
shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of 
the  ship.  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel 
of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear 
not,  Paul;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar:  and, 
lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee." 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  interesting  chapter  Paul 
volunteered  an  opinion,  unprofessional  as  it  was,  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  voyage,  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
the  perils  of  the  crew.  That  opinion  was  not  taken,  for 
the  reason  that  the  centurion  had  more  confidence  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  sailor  than  he  had  in  the  opinion 
even  of  an  apostle.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Paul's 
advice  was  a  right  one.  The  issue  proved  it  to  be  so. 
How  often  do  we  find  similar  instances  in  the  present 
day?  You  give  your  opinion  on  the  war;  the  answer 
returned  is,  "You  are  not  a  soldier,  therefore  not  a 
competent  judge."  You  give  your  opinion  upon  things 
of  the  State — upon  its  policy  or  on  its  course;  you  are 
instantly  met  with  the  objection,  "  You  are  not  a  states- 
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man,  but  a  Christian,  and  therefore  you  are  not  a  com- 
petent judge."  Let  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  give  an 
opinion,  not  upon  the  army  or  the  navy,  of  the  state  of 
neither  of  which  he  is  a  competent  judge,  but  on  true 
religion,  which  ought  to  inspire  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  State,  all  three  together;  and  you  will  find 
that  the  very  parties  that  turn  round  and  challenge 
his  opinion  on  the  things  of  the  army,  the  navy,  or 
the  State,  will  now  exclaim,  "That  is  theology  good 
enough  for  the  Millennium,  but  not  fit  for  the  steering 
of  a  ship,  the  managing  of  an  army,  or  the  holding 
of  the  helm  of  the  State."  The  real  explanation  of 
the  opposition  is  not  the  unprofessional  character  of 
him  that  gives  the  opinion,  but  that  men  do  not  like 
to  have  religion  in  many  things  where  religion  ought 
to  dominate ;  because  they  are  ignorant  of  this — that 
whilst  religion  will  not  make  a  worse  sailor,  a  worse 
soldier,  a  worse  statesman,  it  will  add  to  each  and  to  all, 
that  which  will  keep  the  heart  heroic  in  the  storm,  fear- 
less on  the  battle-field,  and  give  to  the  hand  that  holds 
the  helm  of  national  affairs  a  firmness  it  cannot  other- 
wise possess.  In  all  that  crew,  sailing  and  battling 
with  the  waves  on  the  tempestuous  sea,  who  was  the 
calmest,  the  most  quiet,  and  possessed,  least  troubled 
in  heart  or  harassed  by  fear?  It  was  he  who  knew 
that  God  reigns  in  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  stilleth 
the  waves  thereof  when  they  arise. 

It  is,  however,  worth  notice  that  in  the  opinion  which 
Paul  gave,  he  did  not  so  much  give  a  judgment,  as  relate 
facts  on  which  an  opinion  might  have  been  founded. 
And  they  ought  to  have  listened  to  the  facts  which  he 
stated,  and  to  have  canvassed  them;  because  good 
reasons,  real  facts,  are  not  dependent  for  their  volo&  <*&. 
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the  party  that  gives  them,  but  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
truthfulness  and  reality.  However,  let  that  pass ;  the 
result  was  that  Paul  was  right,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
•aid.  What  did  he  do  ¥  Quietly  he  reminded  them 
that  he  had  told  them  what  was  right;  he  indulged  in 
no  language  of  triumph  over  them  whose  words  had 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  wrong,  but  told  them 
meekly  what  would  guide  them  better  for  the  future, 
and  cheer  them  with  comforting  prospects  now.  They 
found  that  the  wreck  of  the  ship  was  the  result,  but 
that  none  of  the  crew,  as  Paul  said,  was  lost  How 
often  does  this  happen  still  1  Tou  give  advice,  advice 
that  is  good :  it  is  rejected ;  a  mistaken  course  is  pur- 
sued ;  the  State  is  injured,  but  they  that  are  in  it  escape. 
Tou  propose  a  correction  of  something  wrong  in  the 
visible  Church.  Tour  advice  is  despised;  the  Churoh 
is  ruined;  but,  blessed  thought !  none  of  the  sanctified 
and  consecrated  crew  in  the  midst  of  it  will  ever  perish. 
We  see  in  the  rejection  of  Paul's  advice,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  their  own,  how  far  sincerity,  or  conscious- 
ness of  being  right,  iu  temporal  matters  does  not  avert 
the  natural  issue.  And,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  may 
presume  that  no  sincerity  in  the  adoption  of  error  ever 
expiates  the  error,  or  anticipates  the  effects  of  the  adop- 
tion of  it.  Because  the  sailors  conscientiously  believed 
that  Paul  was  wrong,  and  that  the  course  which  they 
themselves  pursued  was  a  right  one,  their  sincerity  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  course  did  not  save  the  ship  from 
the  consequences  of  their  mistake.  And  we  may  infer, 
by  analogy,  of  persons  who  adopt  erroneous  views, 
acquiesce  in  heresies  that  are  confessedly  and  palpably 
so,  and  do  so  sincerely,  their  sincerity  makes  you  re- 
spect the  men ;  but  the  sincerity  with  which  they  adopt 
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the  error  does  not  avert  the  disastrous  issues  into  which 
that  error  leads. 

When  matters  seemed  to  be  very  threatening  and 
ominous,  Paul  cheered  them  with  the  delightful  feet, 
that  "  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  one's  life."  What 
a  blessed  thought  is  that  for  us,  amidst  all  the  tumults 
of  the  nations;  amidst  nation  rising  against  nation, 
wars,  rumours  of  wars,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear  of  the  things  that  are  coming  on  the  earth,— what 
a  blessed  thought  that  we  can  see,  and  cherish,  and 
glory  in,  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  the  waves;  not  one 
Christian  shall  anywhere  or  at  any  time  perish.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  may  be  dashed  together  like  ships 
on  a  tempestnous  Bea;  churches— visible  churches — 
may  be  shattered  like  earthen  vessels  by  the  shocks  of 
successive  earthquakes;  but  they  that  are  Christ's  can 
begin  to  sing  their  triumphant  song,  "God  is  our 
refuge  and  our  strength;  though  the  mountains  be 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  though  the  earth 
shake  with  the  swelling  thereof  we  will  not  be  afraid, 
even  there  is  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city 
of  our  God."  And  they  can  hear,  like  music  sounding 
from  the  skies,  louder  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
"Be  still;  know  that  I  will  be  exalted;  I  will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth." 

Let  us  see  in  this  passage,  what  I  cannot  also  omit, 
another  practical  lesson ;  that  is,  the  intimate  and  in- 
separable connexion — and  this  is  a  very  important 
thought— between  God's  absolute  purpose  and  man's 
personal  duty,  or  use  of  means.  There  are  two  oppo- 
site classes  of  men :  one  says,  "  This  is  the  purpose  of 
God;  let  us  do  nothing;"  another  says,  "  There  is  no 
purpose  of  God;  let  us  not  look  above,  but  ooLjlsafe^ 
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the  means,  and  thus  hope  to  attain  the  end."  Here 
we  notice  the  beautiful  connexion  between  the  two. 
Paul  tells  us,  on  a  divine  authority,  mind  you,  an 
angel  of  God  stood  by  him  on  the  storm-tossed  ship, 
and  said  to  him,  "  There  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's 
life  among  you."  Now  that  was  an  absolute  fact  There 
is  a  divine  prophecy,  a  divine  purpose,  "  There  shall  be 
no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you."  Turn  to  the 
31st  verse,  and  what  do  you  find  there  9  When  certain 
sailors  proposed  to  leave  the  ship,  Paul  instantly  said  to 
them,  "  Except  these  men  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot 
be  saved."  Now  observe,  Paul  might  have  Mien  back 
upon  the  absolute  purpose,  and  might  have  said,  "  It 
does  not  matter  if  you  should  bore  holes  in  the  ship, 
you  will  not  sink  her;  if  you  should  strike  all  your 
sails,  and  let  her  roll  like  a  log  upon  the  waves,  she 
will  not  founder;  if  you  should  take  no  food,  it  does 
not  matter;  for  I  have  an  absolute  prophecy  of  God 
that  not  a  soul  in  the  ship  shall  perish."  That 
would  have  been  hyper-Calvinistic,  Antinomian,  or 
fatalist  reasoning.  A  Christian  cannot  reason  thus;  a 
Turk  only  can  do  so;  and  I  doubt  in  these  times, 
when  the  Turks  are  some  of  them  as  enlightened 
as  some  Christians,  whether  even  the  Turk  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  be  such  a  fatalist  as  this.  Paul 
did  not  do  so ;  but  he  added  instantly,  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  prediction,  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  issue  divinely  foretold,  "  Nevertheless, 
except  you  sailors  stand  by  the  ropes,  and  you  soldiers 
stand  by  your  posts,  and  you  crew  keep  in  the  ship, 
you  cannot  be  saved." 

I  know  metaphysicians  would  say,  there  is  contra- 
diction; but  all  history  demonstrates  that  the  purposes 
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of  God,  however  absolute,  embosom  in  their  fulfilment 
the  strenuous  use  of  all  the  means  that  God  has  put 
in  our  power.  I  do  not,  therefore,  want  a  more  striking 
illustration  in  the  whole  Bible  than  this  of  that  passage 
that  seems  to  the  natural  man  almost  a  contradiction  : 
"  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling," — 
there  is  man's  work.  But  what  is  added  1  "  It  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure." Or,  translated  into  the  incidents  of  this  chapter, 
"  Steer  the  ship  with  all  the  skill  and  tact  of  able  sea- 
men; and  yet  look  above  the  wind,  the  storm,  and  the 
shrouds,  to  Him  whose  purpose  is  that  not  one  of  that 
crew  shall  perish." 

We  thus  see  the  intimate  connexion  between  God's 
predestination,  if  you  like,  and  man's  use  of  means. 
And  you  may  rest  assured  the  man  that  says,  "  I  need 
not  pray,  or  read,  or  come  to  the  house  of  God,  because 
if  I  am  predestinated  to  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved," 
reasons  without  a  precedent  in  the  Bible, — reasons  so 
because  his  lusts,  his  passions,  and  his  indolence  pre- 
scribe it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  says,  "  I 
must  work  my  way  to  heaven  with  all  my  might,  and 
there  is  none  to  help  me,"  will  never  reach  heaven  by 
such  working;  for,  except  God  works  within  him,  he 
never  will  be  able  to  work  at  all  for  God.  The  two  are 
so  combined  that  though  we  cannot  see  how,  yet  they 
are  one.  You  have  often,  I  dare  say,  read  that  by  the 
law  of  mathematics  two  lines  that  are  perfectly  parallel 
may  be  continued  millions,  and  millions,  and  millions 
of  miles;  they  will  never  meet  if  they  be  perfectly 
parallel.  But  if  there  be  an  inclination  so  minute  in 
the  two  lines  to  each  other,  that  you  would  pronounce 
them  parallel  if  you  were  to  traca  ti&m  fat  *.  tsS&ss*. 
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miles;  yet,  if  there  be  an  inclination,  however  inn- 
nitesimally  minute,  the  two  lines  will  eventually  meet 
and  mingle  together.  Now,  between  God's  purpose  and 
man's  labour,  there  seems  perfect  parallelism,  so  that 
they  will  never  meet;  but  there  is  an  inclination,  in- 
visible to  us,  but  visible  to  God,  and  they  will  meet 
and  mingle ;  and  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  see 
and  know  hereafter. 

After  Paul  had  thus  spoken,  he  gives  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  himself.  Let  us  see  the  picture  of  this  voyager, 
this  passenger,  in  this  storm-tossed  ship,  and  hear  what 
he  said  of  himself  He  said,  "  There  stood  by  me  this 
night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve." 
What  a  thought  that  is,  "  God,  whose  I  am ; "  redeemed 
by  his  precious  blood,  retrieved  from  ruin,  and  snatched 
like  a  brand  from  the  burning  by  his  outstretched  arm 
of  mercy.  Not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price ;  bent, 
therefore,  upon  glorifying  him  who  had  redeemed  him, 
and  saved  him  with  his  right  hand  and  outstretched  arm. 
He  felt  that  all  his  talent,  all  his  influence,  all  his  elo- 
quence, all  his  nights  and  days,  were  due  to  God.  If  we 
be  Christians  we  are  not  our  own :  our  wealth  is  not  our 
own;  our  influence  is  not  our  own;  our  time  is  not  our 
own.  We  ought  to  use  it  mainly,  always  supremely,  to 
the  service  of  God,  to  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual 
well-being,  to  the  best  interests,  progress,  and  happiness 
of  all  mankind.  And  then  he  adds,  not  only  "  whose 
I  am,"  but  "  whom  I  serve."  It  is  easy  to  understand 
this, — whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  serving.  We  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  service  of  mammon,  the 
service  of  the  world.  It  means  subordinating  all  other 
considerations  to  what  is  supposed,  or  pronounced,. or 
believed  to  be  the  mam  ana.  3&  ^&K&A\*a  apostle  says, 
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"  whom  I  serve,"  he  means,  "  I  subordinate  all  I  am, 
ail  I  say,  all  I  do,  to  the  glory,  and  to  show  forth  the 
praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  me  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light." 

And  where  did  Paul  serve  God?  He  served  him  not 
always  in  a  place  of  prayer,  but  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  On  the  floor  of  the  private  house  as  truly  as  in 
the  house  of  God,  we  serve  him;  in  things  secular 
as  truly  as  in  things  sacred ;  in  the  senate  as  in  the 
sanctuary;  in  steering  a  ship  as  in  managing  a  Bible 
Society;  in  building  a  manufactory  as  much  as  in 
building  a  church;  in  the  enjoyments  of  your  home 
around  the  domestic  hearth  as  truly  as  in  the  worship 
that  you  offer  beside  the  altar  of  God;  on  week  days 
and  on  Sabbath  days;  in  eating  your  daily  bread  and 
in  tasting  sacramental  bread — on  all  days,  and  in  all 
places,  you  serve  God.  Tou  learn  the  laws  of  the 
service  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  you  go  forth  to  practise 
the  duties  of  the  service  on  the  week-day.  When 
you  have  heard  the  sermon,  your  obligations  are  only 
to  begin.  But  we  have  got  into  what  I  call  the 
Popish  notion  of  thinking  that  we  serve  God  only 
when  we  pray,  or  preach,  or  hear  a  sermon,  or  cele- 
brate his  praise,  or  read  his  Word.  We  are  not  then 
so  much  serving  him;  we  are  asking  strength  to  serve 
him;  and  we  go  out  into  the  world — to  the  shop,  the 
street,  the  senate,  the  home,  the  Exchange,  every- 
where— to  show  forth  the  power,  the  love,  the  benefi- 
cence, the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  We  thus  see  what 
Paul's  character  was;  that  he  was  one  that  was  pur- 
chased by  precious  blood,  and  that  served  Christ,— a 
servant  of  God.     But  you  will  make  the  remaxV*"  X^ 
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have  spoken  of  the  service  of  God  in  the  streets,  on  the 
Exchange,  in  active  and  busy  life;  what  are  they  to  do 
who  have  no  place  and  no  part  to  play  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world  ? "  I  answer,  you  often  serve  by 
standing  still  and  waiting,  till  the  order  comes,  which 
you  must  go  forth  and  obey.  The  poet  Milton  says 
beautifully, — 

"  They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait." 

There  is  the  service  of  patience,  the  service  of  trust, 
the  service  of  sacrifice,  the  sublime  service  of  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake.  There  is  the  service  of  liberality,  the 
service  of  talent,  the  service  of  wealth,  the  service  of 
patience,  the  service  of  eloquence,  and  the  service  of 
silence,— often  when  silence  is  the  most  powerful  per- 
suasion. Whatever  be  the  talent  that  we  have,  what- 
ever be  the  sphere  He  puts  us  in,  there  is  the  place 
in  which  we  are  to  serve  God.  The  sailor  in  his  ship, 
the  soldier  in  the  field,  the  senator  in  the  senate, 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne, — all  are  serving  God 
when  they  bring  down  the  influences  of  heaven  into 
the  obligations  of  earth;  and  whatever  they  do — 
whether  they  sway  a  sceptre  or  sweep  a  crossing — do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Now  Paul,  who  said  he  was  the  servant  of  God,  and 
was  so, — the  property  of  Christ,  and  knew  that  he 
was  so, — on  this  occasion  was  tossed  on  a  stormy 
sea,  in  a  crazy  ship,  in  the  midst  of  a  crew  at  their 
wits'  end.  He  had  to  endure  a  long,  weary,  and 
painful,  and  anxious  voyage.  Does  not  that  seem 
strange  ?  You  would  have  thought  that  so  great  and 
illustrious  a  servant  of  Christ  would  have  been  carried 
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-from  Jerusalem  to  Borne  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
But  the  apostles  seem  to  have  had  very  different  treat- 
ment from  some  of  the  saints  that  the  Church  of  Borne 
professes  to  describe  the  history  of.  When  one  of  her 
illustrious  saints  was  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
just  where  Paul's  voyage  was,  he  spread  his  cloak  upon 
the  waves ;  and  in  the  Boman  Catholio  Breviary  we  are 
told  that,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  he  was 
transported  all  the  distance  that  Paul  required  nearly 
a  month  to  sail  over.  So  differently  are  saints  in  the 
calendar  of  Borne  drawn  from  apostles  in  the  history  of 
the  Bible !  Nevertheless,  the  one  is  an  anile  fable, 
the  other  a  solemn  fact,  and  not  an  uninstructive  one. 
Through  many  a  stormy  sea, — or,  translated  into  other 
language,  through  much  tribulation, — we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

God's  omnipotence  could  have  lifted  Paul  from  Pa- 
lestine to  Italy  with  all  the  speed  with  which  the 
lightning  travels ;  He  did  not  do  so.  And,  no  doubt, 
Paul,  in  that  ship,  and  amid  that  crew,  left  impressions 
and  taught  lessons  that  will  be  raised  at  the  resur- 
rection-morn, and  show  it  was  as  necessary  that  Paul 
should  be  a  voyager  in  that  ship,  as  that  he  should 
stand  before  Ceesar,  and  plead  for  Christ  and  his  cause. 
Thus  God's  dealings  seem  often  to  obstruct  the  very 
course  that  He  himself  prescribes  for  his  servants  to 
pursue.  Paul  was  told  he  must  go  to  Borne,  that  he 
must  appear  before  Caesar,  that  the  mission  was  so 
instant  he  must  immediately  depart ;  and  yet  he  is  not 
suffered  to  see  Csesar  till  a  month  has  intervened,  and 
what  appeared  to  him  rather  God  obstructing  than 
furthering  the  prosecution  of  this  voyage.  Does  not 
that  explain  much  in  our  own  experisvi^    <^3Ql*S&r> 
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most  useful  instrument  is  suddenly  broken ;  often  the 
most  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  is  paralysed  and 
laid  aside.  Often  God  seems  to  interpose  and  arrest 
the  very  cause  that  we  know  to  be  right,  and  to  in- 
dicate by  his  providence  as  if  we  were  on  a  course  that 
He  was  opposed  to,  and  had  altogether  forbidden, 
Jonah  in  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  was  tra- 
versing the  will  of  God;  Paul  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm,  and  tossed  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  whilst  he 
was  pursuing  the  will  of  God.  We  must  not  judge  of 
duty  by  providential  events,  but  interpret  all  the  pro- 
vidences of  God  in  the  light  of  duty,  and  of  that  alone. 
If;  for  instanoe,  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
perplexity — if  some  people  are  saying,  "You  ought  not 
to  have  done  this,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  done 
that ;  if  you  had  only  done  this,  and  if  you  had  only 
done  that,  then  matters  had  been  different" — make 
sure  that  your  path  is  the  path  of  duty,  and  be  satisfied 
that  the  cloud  that  darkens  your  sky  is  only  for  a  little, 
the  storm  that  is  on  you  is  only  for  a  season.  The 
path  of  duty  is  always  the  path  of  ultimate  success; 
and  no  obstructions  in  the  providenoe  of  God  must 
ever  make  us  flinch  from  that  which,  in  the  light  of  his 
own  Word,  we  have  seen  to  be  solemn  obligation  and 
sacred  duty. 

Let  me  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion an  angel  came  from  God,  and  told  Paul  what  was 
to  be  the  issue.  Then  that  storm-tossed  ship  in  the 
Adriatic  was  just  as  clearly  before  the  eye  of  God 
as  if  there  had  not  been  another  ship  upon  the  desert 
sea;  and  that  lonely  apostle,  a  prisoner  between  the 
decks,  was  as  dearly  in  the  eye  of  Christ  as  if  there  had 
been  not  another  Christian  in  the  world,  or  as  if  he 
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had  none  else  to  take  care  of  but  the  apostle  Paul :  and 
an  angel  starts  from  his  throne  with  all  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  an  arrow,  lights  upon  the  deck,  whispers  in 
the  ear  of  Paul,  what  drops  rich  consolation  into  his 
heart,  "Fear  not,  Paul;  for  thou  must  be  brought 
before  Ceesar."  But,  you  ask,  where  was  the  consolation 
in  this  ?  I  answer,  first,  if  Paul  wished,  as  he  had  said 
in  the  midst  of  the  Jews,  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Borne 
also,  then  sayB  the  Divine  messenger  to  Paul,  "Your 
wish  will  be  gratified;  and  though  the  clouds  lower, 
and  the  Euroclydon  blow,  and  the  waves  raise  their 
crests  to  the  sky,  yet,  Paul,  you  are  just  as  safe  and  as 
sure  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Cffisar  as  if  you  were 
now  pleading  at  his  bar."  Or  it  may  mean,  that  as 
Paul  feared  that  the  ship  might  perish,  that  he  and 
the  crew  might  be  lost,  the  intimation  that  he  should 
stand  before  Csesar,  was  translated  into  other  terms, 
"  Not  one  of  you  shall  be  lost."  Thus  the  promises 
of  Christ  are  springs  of  comfort  in  a  Christian's  heart ;. 
and  wherever  you  have  a  promise  in  God's  Word, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  just  as  thoroughly  as  Paul  relied 
upon  the  promise  of  the  angel  from  Christ,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  brought  before  CeBsar.'" 

But  God  adds  to  Paul  not  only  a  promise  of  his  own 
safety,  but  also  a  promise  of  the  safety  of  all  his  crew : 
"The  Lord  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  are  with 
thee."  In  other  words,  one  good  man  in  that  ship  was 
the  means  of  the  safety  of  the  whole.  How  often  have 
we  to  learn  that  lesson  from  the  Bible.  Lot,  in  the 
midst  of  Sodom,  a  man  far  from  perfection  of  character, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stained  and  branded  by  many 
a  perversity,  was  yet  so  mighty  in  the  midst  of  Sodom, 
that  the  judgments  of  Heaven  could  not  3&$&kkA  *£&. 

vol.  f.  pp 
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he  had  escaped,  and  found  a  shelter  elsewhere.  The 
Christians,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  so  averted  the 
threatened  judgments  of  Heaven,  that  not  one  lightning 
flash  could  scathe  its  lowliest  tower,  till  every  Christian 
had  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  was  safe  in  Pella.  The 
prayers  of  many  a  soldier,  unheard  by  the  commander, 
untrumpeted  in  the  records  of  fame,  have  saved  a 
gallant  army ;  the  prayers  of  the-  sailor  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  when  the  wind  whistling  in  the  shrouds  has 
made  the  bravest  heart  beat  low,  may  have  saved  many 
a  ship  from  foundering  in  the  gale ;  and  only  at  the 
judgment-morn  will  it  be  learned  that  it  was  not  the 
skill  of  the  crew,  but  the  prayers  of  one  in  the  midst  of 
them,  that  saved  the  ship,  and  out  of  a  storm  brought 
about  a  great  calm.  Many  a  Christian  in  his  home, 
many  a  pious  man  in  imperial  and  royal  Cabinets,  has 
been  the  means  of  conducting  down  blessings  that  the 
world  cannot  see  to  be  coupled  with  his  prayers,  but 
that  eternity  will  show  to  be  so.  I  believe  in  prayer ; 
I  believe  that  never  was  earnest  prayer  offered  that  had 
not  an  answer — not  always  the  answer  that  we  venture 
rashly  to  prescribe,  not  always  the  answer  that  we 
expect  from  analogy  alone  meets  the  prayer,  but  an 
answer  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  you  have 
either  asked  or  thought.  God  does  hear  prayer,  but  He 
reserves  to  himself  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  answer- 
ing it  in  what  shape  and  at  what  time  He  sees  to  be 
most  for  his  glory  and  best  for  your  good. 

You  may,  therefore,  pray  absolutely  for  every  bless- 
ing that  you  need.  Are  you  poor,  depressed  in  the 
world,  perplexed  for  to-morrow's  meal  1  Ask,  ask  with 
confidence,  ask  without  doubt  of  an  answer,  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  brea.d  "     Are  you  perplexed  by  fears 
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of  death,  by  forebodings  of  a  judgment-seat  1 — are  your 
sins  a  heavy  load,  that  threaten  to  depress,  overwhelm, 
and  destroy  you  1  Ask  forgiveness ;  and  heaven  and 
earth  may  pass  away,  but  God  cannot  refuse  the  richest 
pardon  to  the  greatest  sinner  that  asks  it  from  the 
heart,  in  the  name  and  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  fact  is,  we  pray  as  if  it  were  a 
decent  propriety,  a  piece  of  homage  to  God,  an  ex- 
pression of  tolerable  confidence;  but  we  rarely  pray 
as  if  we  felt  that  what  we  have  asked  it  is  impos- 
sible that  God  can  withhold.  I  know  the  objection : 
"  But  should  we  ask  temporal  things  as  absolutely  as 
we  ask  spiritual  things?"  I  answer,  I  know  no  differ- 
ence. If  you  are  sick,  just  ask  for  health  as  directly,  as 
plainly,  and  with  as  great  confidence,  as  you  ask  for  the 
pardon  of  sin.  But  you  say,  How  do  I  know  that 
health  will  be  good  for  me  ?  I  answer,  That  is  not  your 
business ;  it  is  God's  prerogative  to  determine  that — it 
is  your  privilege  to  ask  the  supply  of  the  want  that  you 
feel  deepest,  to  implore  the  mercy  that  you  feel  is  most 
needed ;  and  leave  with  God  your  Father  to  determine 
in  what  shape  He  will  give  it,  how  He  will  give  it,  or 
whether  He  will  not  give  something  that  will  be  more 
than  a  compensation  for  all  that  He  denies.  But  still, 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  obtain,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ;"  and  believe  as  Paul 
believed,  when  he  said,  "  I  believe  God  that  it  shall  be 
as  it  was  told  unto  me." 

Now  Paul,  having  thus  been  comforted  himself, 
carries  comfort  to  all  the  crew;  tells  them  of  the  angel's 
visit,  the  thrilling  and  the  joyous  message ;  tells  them 
that  his  heart  had  been  cheered,  and  that  his  first 
feeling  was  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  others  ^ao.  ^'vfcsk. 
pp2 
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deck,  and  amid  that  crew,  he  became  a  missionary  of 
glad  tidings,  awakening  in  their  hearts  the  sweet  music 
that  had  been  startled  in  his  own ;  and  as  the  angel 
said  to  him,  "  Fear  not,"  he,  the  messenger  of  Christ, 
sayB  to  them,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  not  one  of  you 
shall  perish."  Has  God  planted  in  your  hearts  the 
peace  that,  as  in  Paul's  case,  passeth  all  understand- 
ing ?  Has  He  shown  you  your  connexion  with  him- 
self, indissoluble  for  ever  and  for  ever?  Are  you 
the  purchase  of  his  blood?  Are  you  the  servants  of 
Christ?  Can  you  say  from  the  very  heart,  "Whose 
with  all  my  sins  I  am,  and  whom  amid  all  my  imper- 
fections I  yet  desire  and  toil  to  serve."  If  so,  you  will 
tell  others  of  your  trust ;  you  will  point  others  to  that 
Saviour;  you  will  cheer  the  drooping  hearts  of  all 
within  the  reach  of  your  influence  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy — a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord ! 

We,  too,  are  on  a  tempestuous  sea;  we,  too,  are 
voyagers,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ;  we,  too,  can  testify  many  a  cross  wind,  many 
a  tempest  fiercely  beats  against  us.  We,  too,  can 
feel  we  are  in  perils  by  sea,  in  perils  also  among  false 
brethren ;  we,  too,  are  apt  often  to  lose  heart,  and  fear 
that  all  will  founder  in  a  sea  of  wrath.  But  it  cannot 
be :  if  we  are  Christians,  we  are  safe ;  if  we  are  the 
purchase  of  his  blood,  nothing  can  take  us  from  his 
hand,  or  separate  us  from  his  love.  If  we  are  not  his, 
we  are  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Candidates  for  glory, — 
travellers,  voyagers  to  an  eternal  world, — are  you  in 
the  right  track  ?  are  you  steering  by  the  true  chart  ? 
is  your  eye  upon  the  unsetting  and  the  unclouded  sun  ? 
If  not,  if  you  are  guided  by  the  meteor  lights  that 
dance  in  the  sky,  ox  foa  ^^^xoscent  gleams  that 
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sparkle  from  the  water,  then  you  perish.     And  what  '• 
wreck! 

w  Par  sadder  sight  than  eye  can  know, 
Than  proud  hark  lost,  or  seaman's  woe, 
Or  battle  fire,  or  tempest  cloud, 
Or  prey  bird's  shriek,  or  ocean's  shroud, 
The  shipwreck  of  the  soul."  • 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

MALTA,  THE  SCENE  OF  PAUL'S  SHIPWRECK — BARBARIANS  MEAI 
FOREIGNERS  OR  NATIVES  —  PAUL'S  PREPARATION  AGAINST  COLD  — 
VIPER  FASTENS  ON  PAUL'S  HAND  —  REMARKS  OF  THE  NATIVES- 
EXTREMES— PAULS  KINDNESS — THE  HONOUR  GIVEN  HIM  —  THE 
JEWS  AT  ROME. 

In  the  27th  chapter  we  read  the  account  of  the 
memorable  voyage  and  remarkable  shipwreck  of  the 
apostle  Paul  upon  the  island  of  Malta.  His  course,  as 
you  may  recollect,  had  been  from  Jerusalem,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  until  at  last  he  reached  Malta,  as  an 
intermediate  stage,— driven  to  it  rather  than  select- 
ing it  as  a  rest,  on  his  way  to  imperial  Borne.  The 
island  is  now  called  Melita;  and  though  some  have 
tried  to  show  that  this  was  a  different  place,  yet 
I  think  the  admirable  work  to  which  I  referred, 
Mr.  Smith's  "Treatise  upon  the  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul " — one  of  the  most  scholarlike  and 
accomplished  treatises  I  know  upon  this  or  upon  any 
other  subject — clearly  proves,  from  the  delineation 
of  the  harbour,  even  from  the  soundings,  and  from 
innumerable  incidental  points,  that  it  was  noDe  other 
than  the  island  known  now  by  the  name  of  Malta. 
Melita  is  the  Greek  word  for  a  bee;  implying  that 
there  was  in  that  island  much  honey,  or  that  it  was 
noted  for  producing  that  as  an  article  of  commerce 
or  of  merchandize.  Then,  Si  Yiaa  Ww.  objected  by  some 
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that  the  expression,  "  barbarous  people,"  is  too  strong 
to  be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  so  well 
known  as  Melita  or  Malta.  But,  perhaps,  this  arises 
from  their  forgetting  that  the  Greeks  called  all  those 
who  were  not  their  own  colonists,  and  speaking  their 
own  tongue,  barbarians — not  meaning  by  it  a  savage 
people,  as  we  understand,  but  rather,  if  we  were  to 
translate  it  into  a  phrase  most  intelligible  to  us,  it 
would  be,  "  And  the  natives  showed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness"— meaning  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
distant  island,  or  an  island  not  possessed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  called  by  them,  therefore,  barbarians  according  to 
their  idiom,  natives  according  to  ours. 

Well,  "the  natives  of  the  island  received  us  with 
great  hospitality ;  and  they  kindled  a  fire  in  order  to 
warm  us,  because  of  the  present  rain " — or,  literally 
translated,  "  because  the  rain  just  descending  upon  us," 
— the  peculiar  expression  in  the  original  denoting  con- 
tinuity ;  "  and  because  also  of  the  cold  " — for  you  will 
recollect  the  season  at  which  he  had  arrived  at  Malta 
must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of 
November  or  the  end  of  October,  when  the  cold 
season  would  begin  to  set  in.  Paul,  an  apostle  and 
ambassador  of  Christ,  was  not  ashamed  because  it 
was  necessary  to  gather  a  few  sticks  from  the  woods 
— green  fagots,  probably — and  to  lay  them  on  the 
fire.  It  seems  that  when  he  did  so,  or  in  the  course 
of  his  doing  so,  "there  came  a  viper  out  of  the 
heat" — not  a  viper  generated  by  the  heat,  which  is 
nonsense ;  but  a  viper  or  venomous  serpent  that  had 
attached  itself  to  one  of  the  green  fagots,  and  was 
lurking  amongst  them ;  and  when  the  gathered  fagots 
were  thrown  upon  the  crackling  flames,  of  course  .>  to 
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save  itself,  it  leaped  from  the  fagot,  unable  to  endure 
the  heat,  and  fastened  upon  the  object  that  was  nearest, 
and  that  object  was  the  hand  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

Well,  when  the  natives — or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the 
barbarians — saw  this,  they  instantly  leapt  to  a  con- 
clusion, rash  and  precipitate,  but  yet  indicating  in  the 
conscience  of  the  heathen  an  idea  of  righteousness,  of 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come ;  for  they  said,  "  No 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath 
escaped  the  sea,  yet "  justice  visits  in  "  vengeance  "  or 
retribution,  Nemesis  (as  we  should  call  her)  "  suffereth 
not  to  live."  In  this  remark  of  theirs  there  was 
much  that  was  true,  and  much  that  was  precipitant. 
They  were  right  in  supposing  that  where  there  is  sin, 
there  is  retribution  ;  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
retribution  is  always  in  this  life,  in  which  the  sin  has 
been  committed;  and  wrong  in  interpreting  every 
affliction,  however  distressing,  as  a  retribution  for  a 
present  crime.  The  true  judgment  is  given  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  :  "  Think 
ye  that  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell  were  sinners  above  all  men  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but 
except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  We  are 
all  prone,  when  things  go  against  us,  instantly  to  rea- 
son, "We  have  taken  a  wrong  course."  We  should 
not  do  so.  I  hear  people  sometimes  say  on  the 
Eastern  war,  u  Plague,  pestilence,  iamine,  war,  hunger, 
nakedness,  cold,  frost  and  snow,  and  rain,  have  all  com- 
bined to  crush  us."  They  have  argued,  "  Can  the  cause 
be  right,  when  all  these  things  are  providentially  light- 
ing upon  us?"  I  answer,  the  true  way  is  not  to  con- 
strue the  justice  of  a  course  by  the  incidents  that  follow 
it,  but  to  construe  tne  incidents  that  follow  by  the 
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principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  course :  and 
if  we  believe  that  the  thing  is  right — if  we  can  justify 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  thing  was  begun,  we 
must  take  these  afflictions  either  as  mysteries  we  cannot 
explain,  or  retributions  of  sins  altogether  distinct  from 
the  policy  itself;  or  they  may  be  no  punishments  or 
retributions,  but  the  chastisements  of  a  loving  and 
affectionate  Father,  not  for  our  ruin,  but  for  our  learn- 
ing and  everlasting  good. 

Paul  shook  off  the  serpent  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no 
harm;  and  poor  human  nature — the  same  amid  the 
barbarians  of  Malta  as  it  is  amid  the  civilized  inha- 
bitants of  Britain — leapt  instantly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  god.  Their  first  impression  was  that  he 
was  a  murderer ;  their  next  was  that  he  was  a  god ! 
How  like  the  mob  in  every  age  :  to-day,  "  Hosannah  in 
the  highest ! "  to-morrow,  "  Away  with  him,  away  with 
him — crucify  him,  crucify  him  !"  One  moment  he  was 
a  murderer,  the  next  he  is  a  god ;  and  in  both  they 
were  utterly  and  altogether  wrong. 

We  read,  after  this  incident,  that  "  the  chief  man," 
or  governor,  "  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius, 
received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days  courteously" — an 
act  of  proper  and  beautiful  hospitality.  And  Paul  ren- 
dered back  more  than  repaid  him  for  the  hospitality  he 
had  received;  for  "it  happened  that  the  father  of 
Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever;  and  Paul  laid  his  hands  on 
him,  and  healed  him."  You  recollect  the  promise  our 
blessed  Lord,  gave  to  his  apostles  was,  that "  they  should 
take  up  serpents  and  venomous  things,  and  they  should 
not  hurt  them ;  that  they  should  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  sick,  and  they  should  heal  them  :"  and  you  have 
this  promise  made  actual  in  the  experience  of  Paul ; 
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where  on  one  occasion  he  shakes  from  his  hand  a 
venomous  serpent  that  had  bitten  him,  and  under 
whose  bite  an  ordinary  man  would  have  instantly  died ; 
and  on  the  next,  he  shows  the  fulfilment  of  the  second 
part  of  the  promise,  by  healing  a  man  of  a  deadly  and 
dangerous  disease  who  had  shown  him  kindness  and 
hospitality.  "  And  others  also,  who  had  diseases  in  the 
island,  came  and  were  healed."  And  the  consequence 
was,  this  people,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  had  gra- 
titude enough  to  recognise  a  rare  benefactor.  They 
honoured  him,  therefore,  with  many  honours;  and 
when  they  departed,  they  gave  them  food,  and  stores, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for 
their  voyage. 

Then,  leaving  this  island,  on  which  they  had  been 
cast,  as  the  world  would  say,  by  accident,  but  on  which 
they  were  cast  in  the  providence  of  God — for  there  are 
no  accidents  ;  and  what  seemed  an  accident,  the  press 
of  storm,  and  wind,  and  wave,  was  really  necessary,  in 
order  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  the  island,  to  save  a  few 
souls  alive,  and  to  leave  an  impression,  at  least,  that 
might  lead  Publius  and  others  to  give  heed  to  the 
things  that  other  ambassadors  of  Christ  might  speak 
in  after  and  in  other  ages ; — he  says,  "  We  departed 
in  a  ship  of  Alexandria" — a  great  mercantile  port 
— "  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle " — that  is,  Malta, 
on  account  of  the  storm;  the  ships  of  ancient  times 
rarely  facing  the  winter,  and  generally  laying  up  until 
the  summer  and  the  quieter  season  should  arrive  :  and 
this  ship,  just  like  the  ships  of  modern  times,  had 
a  figure-head ;  that  figure-head  was  in  the  Greek, 
Dioscuri,  which  means  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
the  special  guardians  of  seamen,  and  whose  images 
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were  frequent  figure-heads  upon  ancient  Roman  and 
Greek  vessels. 

They  then  landed  at  Syracuse,  after  a  voyage  of 
which  no  account  is  given;  then,  owing  to  the  wind 
changing,  they  "  fetched  a  compass,"  or  took  a  sweep, 
or  took  a  round,  "  and  came  to  Rhegium ;  and  after 
one  day,  the  south  wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next 
day  to  Puteoli,"  in  Italy — a  place  of  wells,  known 
still  by  a  name  almost  the  same  in  Italian  as  in  Greek — 
"where  we  found  brethren,  and  were  desired  to  tarry 
with  them  seven  days" — showing  that  there  were 
Christians  or  brethren  at  Puteoli,  with  whom  Paul  was 
very  glad  to  meet :  "  and  so  we  went  toward  Rome. 
And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they 
came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,"  on  the  great 
Appian  Way,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  at  a  public- 
house,  or  an  hotel,  or  a  tavern,  known  by  a  name  that 
was  then  usual,  and  common  in  our  own  habits  now, 
"The  Three  Taverns."  And  when  Paul  met  them 
there,  he  thanked  God  for  all  his  merciful  deliverances, 
for  all  the  enjoyments  he  had  had,  for  all  the  mercies 
that  had  spared  him.  And  from  the  past,  so  fraught 
with  unexpected  mercies,  he  took  courage  for  the 
future,  in  which  and  into  which  God  could  still  go 
with  him. 

Then  at  last  he  arrived  at  imperial  Rome ;  "  and 
the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard."  It  appears  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  had 
heard  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  strange  proceedings 
that  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  treatment  given  to  the  apostle 
Paul.  And  therefore  Paul  called  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews 
together ;  told  them  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  with 
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an  appeal  to  Csesar — not  that  he  wished  to  say  anything 
against  his  brethren,  or  to  raise  a  bad  report  against 
his  own  nation,  but  simply  that  he  was  delivered  a 
prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans ; 
and  when  they  were  going  to  put  him  to  death,  for  no 
cause  at  all,  he  availed  himself  of  the  right  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  made  his  appeal  to  Caesar — not  to  accuse  the 
Jews,  as  he  told  them,  but  to  defend  himself  And  for 
this  cause,  therefore,  he  says,  I  have  called  for  you,  that 
I  might  explain  matters  to  you,  and  show  that  Jew  as 
I  am,  but  a  Christian  Jew,  I  have  no  hostility  to  my 
nation,  or  any  desire  to  undervalue  their  excellence  and 
their  worth.  Well,  then,  these  Jews  replied  to  him, 
"  We  neither  received  letters  out  of  Judaea  concerning 
thee,  neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came  shewed  or 
spake  any  harm  of  thee " — it  is  all  new  to  us.  They 
ought  to  have  had  information  previous  to  his  arrival ; 
but  I  daresay  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was,  notwith- 
standing its  catastrophe,  may  have  reached  Borne  at 
least  as  soon  as  any  other  ship  that  they  could  send  to 
give  the  account  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Palestine  to  Ceesar.  "  But,"  the  Jews  said,  "  we 
desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thinkest ;  for  as  con- 
cerning this  sect" — this  schism — "  we  know  that  every- 
where it  is  spoken  against  f  and  therefore  we  desire  to 
hear  about  it,  what  it  really  is,  and  whether  it  possess 
any  excellencies  that  will  commend  it  to  our  adoption. 

"  And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day,  there 
came  many  to  him  into  his  lodging ;  to  whom  he  ex- 
pounded and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading 
them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening." 
He  was  not  tired  of  ptfc&cfcim^  thsv  were  not  tired  of 
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hearing ;  and  the  result  took  place  then  that  takes  place 
still — "  Some  believed,  and  some  believed  not."  And 
therefore  Paul  said  to  those  that  believed  not,  what  our 
blessed  Lord  had  said  to  them  before,  that  "  this  day 
is  fulfilled  the  propheoy  of  Isaiah,  The  heart  of  this 
people  is  waxed  gross ;  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hear- 
ing, and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ;  lest  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them."  He  then  tells  them,  that  now  his 
career  among  the  Jews  was  finished,  his  mission  to  them 
was  closed ;  he  had  proclaimed  to  them  the  Gospel — 
they  had  not  received  it ;  and  now  he  said,  "  Be  it  known 
therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God" — that 
expression  in  the  original  is  much  more  decided — "  Be 
it  known  unto  you,  that  this,  that  very  salvation  of 
God  " — that  is,  the  only  method  of  salvation — "  is  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles."  And  this  is  my  blessed  comfort, 
that  "  they  will  hear  it " — they  will  accept  what  you 
have  refused. 

What  an  interesting  book,  what  precious  lessons, 
what  interesting  history,  what  an  instructive  comment ! 
May  it  be  to  us,  what  it  was  not  to  the  Jews,  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life! 
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GRATITUDE  AND  COURAGE;  OR,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

"  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us, 
they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns;  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage." 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  connexion  of  the  words  I  have 
selected  as  the  ground  of  a  few  reflections.  The  words 
were  originally  suggested  by  the  apostle  finding  certain 
brethren  at  Appii  Forum  and  at  a  place  called  "  The 
Three  Taverns;"  and  when  he  saw  them  he  was  so  en- 
couraged by  what  he  there  found  and  had  met  that  he 
thanked  God;  and  from  the  past  he  cherished  confidence 
for  the  future,  and  therefore  took  courage. 

This  passage  is  the  combination  of  two  precious 
graces,  both  linked  together  by  the  one  Spirit  that  in- 
spired Paul  to  give  utterance  to  them — gratitude,  not 
the  least  noble  of  graces,  and  courageous  faith,  not  the 
least  heroic,  in  the  hdman  heart.  These  two,  however, 
relate  to  separate  cycles.  Like  the  heathen  deity 
Janus,  there  are  two  faces;  one  looks  back  into  the 
past,  that  cannot  be  recalled ;  the  other  looks  forward 
into  the  future,  which  we  have  not  yet  tasted.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  the  past  is,  that  there  is  much 
reason  in  it  for  thankfulness:  if  there  be  much  for 
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humiliation,  repentance,  and  grief;  and  that  there  is 
more  in  the  future  for  confidence  and  heroic  faith  than 
at  first  we  may  seem  disposed  to  allow.  At  all  events, 
courage  for  the  future  will  always  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  communion  with  thankfulness  for  the 
past :  and  he  has  a  miserable  past  who  has  nothing  in 
it  that  he  can  thank  God  for,  or  he  must  have  a  very 
insensible  heart;  and  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  the 
mother  grace  of  Christianity — thorough  faith — who 
cannot  look  into  the  untrodden  and  the  unsounded 
future,  leaning  upon  an  unseen,  but  not  an  unknown 
Arm,  trusting  in  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  Son  of  Jesse, 
and  believing  that  He  who  has  been  with  him  in  all  the 
ups  and  downs  of  one  year  will  not  forsake  him  in  the 
more  chequered  and,  it  may  be,  more  disastrous  ups  and 
downs  of  its  successor. 

The  first  thought  is  Paul's  review  of  the  past.  He 
thanked  God;  all  that  he  had  met  with  up  to  that 
point  inspired  him  with  gratitude ;  and  gratitude  not 
to  his  good  luck,  not  to  his  skilful  management,  not 
to  his  own  first-rate  tactics,  not  to  his  friends;  but 
to  God.  A  Christian  thanks  an  instrument  in  its 
place  for  an  instrument's  help;  but  he  looks  always 
higher,  and  thanks  the  God  that  moved  the  instrument, 
and  gives  Him  all  the  glory.  The  apostle,  therefore, 
first  of  all  thanked  God  for  the  past.  Now,  without 
showing  what  ground  the  apostle  had  for  it,  may  it  not 
be  as  instructive  if  I  show  you  that  we  have  some 
ground  for  it? 

Look  back,  then,  into  your  past,  first,  as  individuals. 
What  accidents  have  you  escaped  in  your  experience  in 
the  past?  what  diseases  have  you  been  raised  from? 
what  perplexities  delivered  from?     Who  hath,  ka\& 
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your  eyes  from  tears,  your  feet  from  falling,  your  souls 
from  death  ?  Who  has  given  you  your  bread,  and  made 
your  water  sure)  If  your  life  be  a  chequered  one — if 
it  has  its  shadows,  has  it  no  sunshine!  As  individuals, 
there  is  far,  far  more  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  God 
for  all  his  mercies  in  the  past  than  the  most  eloquent 
words  can  express. 

In  the  second  place,  as  families,  have  you  no  reason 
to  thank  God  for  the  past?  None  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  been  withdrawn.  Bread  may  be  dear,  but  it 
has  not  altogether  failed  us.  Has  not  strength  often 
been  given  equal  to  our  duty,  and  grace  that  we  did 
not  expect  proved  sufficient  for  us?  Has  not  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shined  upon  our  dwelling  ?  in  your 
home,  your  family,  in  its  relations,  in  its  connections  ? 
Trace  them  all,  review  them  all,  think  and  ponder  over 
them  all;  and  see  if  you  cannot  point  out  some  bright 
and  sparkling  features  that  will  make  you  as  families 
.  thank  God  for  the  past,  and  take  courage  for  the 
future. 

In  the  next  place,  as  a  congregation.  There  have 
been  in  its  history  no  splits,  no  dissensions,  no  quarrels 
— all  has  been  peaceable,  all  has  been  apparently  pro- 
sperous, no  less  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  than 
in  the  low  and  grovelling  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  And  if  as  individuals  we  have  reason  for  thank- 
ing God — if  as  families  we  have  reason  for  thanking 
him,  as  congregations  we  cannot  do  better  than  sing 
that  beautiful  Psalm  with  our  inmost  hearts:  "Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me  be 
stirred  up  to  bless  and  magnify  his  holy  name.". 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  as  a  nation  we  are  not  with- 
out grounds  for  tawiViaW«&.     It  is  true  there  are 
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many  thick  clouds  upon  our  horizon;  it  is  true  that 
there  axe  many  ominous  and  awful  intimations  in  the 
coming  future;  but  still  the  scourge  of  war  has  not 
yet  smitten  our  borders;  there  has  not  been  a  famine 
of  the  whole  staff  of  bread  and  the  whole  stay  of  water 
in  our  land;  plague  and  pestilence  have  not  decimated 
us;  there  is  peace — comparative  peace — within  our 
borders;  there  is  no  foe  mighty  enough  to  destroy 
a  people  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  and  whose 
sure  hope  is  in  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  We  are  a 
loyal  people;  we  are  a  people  among  whom,  with  all 
its  terrible  drawbacks,  real  religion  is  daily  gaining 
ground.  When  we  look  back  at  how  much  God  has 
done  for  us  as  a  nation,  how  little  we  have  done  in  the 
way  of  duty  in  his  sight,  there  is  much  reason  for  being 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  our  neglect,  but  still  more  for 
being  thankful  by  a  sense  of  his  unmerited  goodness. 

Thus,  then,  we  thank  God  as  individuals,  as  families, 
as  congregations,  as  a  nation ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  thank 
him  as  Christians,  whatever  denomination  or  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  we  belong  to.  Never  did  the 
Gospel  go  out  with  so  much  support  as  at  the  present 
moment;  never  were  the  coffers  of  our  Missionary  and 
our  Bible  Societies  better  filled ;  never  was  more  done 
for  Jew  and  Gentile  than  now — it  may  be  not  enough 
is  done,  it  may  be  not  what  we  ought  to  do ;  but  we 
must  not  fail  to  recognise  the  good  that  there  is,  in  our 
sense  of  humility  for  the  good  that  we  have  left  undone. 
There  never  was  such  an  effort  made  to  send  the  Bible 
forth  to  distant  lands  as  at  the  present  moment. 
China  sees  its  walls  thrown  down ;  and  the  very  first 
sound  of  that  catastrophe,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
awoke  friendly  and  cordial  responses  in  our  country ; 

vol.  v.  Q  q 
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and  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  least  two  millions  of 
New  Testaments  in  Chinese  will  be  put  into  their 
hands.  All  this  is  ground  for  gratitude.  We  should 
not  do  right  if  we  did  not  notice  the  good  that  grace 
has  enabled  us  to  do,  while  we  give  the  glory  to  Him 
who  so  enables  us,  any  more  than  we  should  do  right 
to  neglect  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  that  are 
constantly  placed  before  us. 

All  these  are  grounds  of  gratitude  to  God,  and 
that  enable  us  to  thank  him  here  as  we  review  the 
past.  But  some  can  say,  "We  have  had  many  afflictions, 
painful  losses  and  bereavements."  So  you  may;  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  were  ceaseless  sunshine.  We 
could  not  bear  ceaseless  sunshine,  there  must  be  shadow; 
we  could  not  drink  the  cup  of  prosperity  every  day, 
there  must  be  some  bitter  elements  in  it,  to  make  the 
contrast  more  pleasing,  to  keep  us  more  humble,  and 
to  prevent  us  from  being  exalted  above  measure.  And 
have  not  your  very  afflictions  dimmed  the  glory  of 
earth  only  to  reveal  the  greater  glory  of  the  heavens — 
have  they  not  weaned  you  from  this  world,  and  won 
your  hearts  more  thoroughly  to  that  world  that  is  to 
be?  Have  they  not  been  sanctified  to  you  by  making 
you  more  holy,  more  humble,  more  watchful — by  in- 
spiring you  to  feel  more  profoundly  this  is  not  my 
rest;  "there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God]" 
And  if  your  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
have  been  working  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding, 
even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  then  you  may  joy  in 
your  afflictions;  you  may  thank  God  for  your  shadows 
as  well  as  for  your  sunshine,  and  see  in  the  darkest 
nights  some  star  not  shrouded,  in  the  bitterest  cup 
some  elements  o?  sweetaesa.     And  if  you  are  humbled 
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at  the  thought  how  much  you  have  deserved,  and  if 
you  are  grieved  at  the  recollection  how  much  you  have 
suffered,  do  not  forget  to  be  thankful  for  the  little— -if 
little  you  call  it — that  you  have  enjoyed,  and  to  take 
confidence  and  courage  for  the  future. 

And  if  you  may  have  had  no  temporal  blessings,  you 
have  a  Saviour,  a  Bible,  a  preached  Gospel,  the  way  to 
heaven  unobstructed,  a  comforting  Spirit,  all  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  All  these  you  have ;  and  if  these 
remain,  then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  with  the 
prophet  of  old,  "  Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat, 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

We  have  looked  into  the  past,  briefly  sketched  some 
of  the  grounds  of  gratitude  by  tracing  some  of  the 
mercies;  but  if  you  wish  to  have  the  brightest  string 
of  those  mercies,  just  take  home  with  you  the  103rd 
Psalm ;  read  it  again,  and  compare  what  your  lot  is  with 
what  David's  experience  was ;  and  you  will  see  greater 
ground  for  trusting  in  God,  and  thanking  God,  and 
taking  courage. 

Let  us  notice,  in  reference  to  the  future,  the  duty 
that  becomes  us — namely,  to  take  courage.  Do  you 
fear  the  trials  that  may  overwhelm  you  1  There  will 
be  trials;  it  may  be  much  severer  ones  than  you 
have  ever  gone  through  before ;  rougher  seas  may  be 
before  you  than  those  you  have  left  behind  you ;  but 
then,  are  there  no  supports  in  the  midst  of  them? 
What  mean  these  words,  "  When  thou  passest  through 
Q<*2 
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the  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee:  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned; 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee  ?"  "  Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God; 
I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I 
will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness, saith  the  Lord."  Is  not  that  ground  of  courage — 
is  not  that  support  in  trial  ?  If  that  be  reality,  then 
it  takes  from  trial  half  its  bitterness;  and  it  gives  more 
than  human  strength  to  enable  us  to  pass  through  it. 
And  again  he  says,  "  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way 
that  they  knew  not;  T  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These  things  will 
I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them."  Therefore 
take  courage;  arm  yourselves  with  these  divine  conso- 
lations. Do  you  fear,  in  the  future  that  is  about  to 
overtake  us,  the  failure  of  provisions  for  yourselves  and 
your  families  1  You  ought  not  to  fear;  we  ought  never 
to  be  gazing  into  the  future,  and  fancying  and  stretch- 
ing forth  our  imagination,  in  order  to  discover  the 
possible  ill  that  may  happen  in  it ;  our  business  is  with 
present  duties,  which  are  thankfulness  and  courage, 
— it  is  God's  prerogative  to  provide  for  us  in  future 
contingencies.  But  if  you  should  be  fearing  that 
your  food  may  fail,  recollect  the  beautiful  promise, 
"Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  thy  water  shall  be  sure." 
In  our  Lord's  teaching  we  read,  "Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air;  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  How  much  more  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith ! " 
Now,  that  is  very  plain,  very  intelligible,  and  very 
conclusive — that  \i  God  thus  provide  for  his  irrational 
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creatures,  how  much  more  will  he  provide  for  his 
believing  children!  Do  you  shrink  from  duties  that 
lie  before  you  because  of  their  difficulties  ?  Take 
courage;  God  never  sends  a  soldier  a  warfare  at  his 
own  charges.  When  he  gives  you  extraordinary  duties, 
he  endues  you  with  extraordinary  strength, — "  My 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness;  my  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  you."  Do  you  fear,  in  reference  to  the  soul, 
the  curse  of  sin)  "There  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God's  eleot?  It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God."  Do  you  fear  the  power,  the  seductions, 
and  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  of  sin,  and  of  Satan? 
Fear  not;  greater  is  He  that  is  with  us  than  all  that 
can  be  against  us;  and  if  God  be  with  us — and  he  is 
with  us.  if  we  be  with  him — who  can  be  against  us? 
Do  you  fear  death?  Death  is  a  thing  to  be  shrunk 
from;  we  naturally  shrink  from  it;  it  is  quite  right, 
and  it  is  no  evidence  of  want  of  faith  to  do  so;  but 
we  may  brave  it  and  triumphantly  pass  through  it,  not 
because  it  is  pleasant,  but  because  it  is  the  dark  vestibule 
that  leads  to  a  glorious  and  eternal  home ;  and  the 
Christian  can  say,  "0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me."  Do 
you  fear  that,  though  believers,  you  may  perish  everlast- 
ingly? The  fear  is  absurd:  if  it  rested  with  you,  such 
would  be  your  unhappy  catastrophe ;  but  we  are  told, 
"  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  none  shall  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand."  What  a  precious  promise  is 
that  1     How  truly  worthy  of  all  the  stress  ths.t  ^r*  caa. 
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lay  upon  it  1  "  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Thus,  if  there  be  many  elements  of  gratitude  for 
the  past,  there  are  not  a  few  grounds  of  confidence  or 
courage  for  the  future.  And  always  recollect  when 
viewing  both  that  God  is  still  the  same.  He  is  the 
same  now  as  when  he  cleft  the  Bed  Sea  in  twain,  when 
he  overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho,  when  he  marched 
his  people  in  triumph  to  their  own  land.  He  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  He  is  ever  ready, 
when  the  emergency  demands  it,  to  interpose  his 
Almighty  power. 

Recollect,  in  the  second  place,  to  cheer  and  comfort 
you  in  the  prospect  of  the  future,  the  promises  of  God. 
Open  "  Cruden's  Concordance,"  or  open  "  Clarke's 
Scripture  Promises/'  or  any  other  collection  of  promises, 
and  you  will  be  struck  by  their  brilliancy  and  splendour, 
and  their  application  to  you.  All  his  promises  are  Yea 
and  Amen  in  Christ  Jesus;  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  them  till 
all  be  fulfilled. 

And  remember,  in  the  next  place,  who  is  your  Inter- 
cessor in  heaven.  Jesus  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us;  he  is  pleading  at  the  Throne,  where  he 
represents  us  while  we  are  living  to  him  here  upon 
earth :  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee, 
that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat" — there  is  your  peril — 
"  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not" — 
there  is  your  everlasting  and  glorious  safety. 

And,  lastly,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  by  Christ  to 
them  that  believe  on.  \h»  nweeifc  \  Y&  tiUI  be  not  only 
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comfort,  but  the  Comforter;  not  only  light,  but  the 
Teacher ;  he  will  bring  all  things  to  our  remembrance, 
"  whatsoever  Christ  hath  said  to  us."  And,  finally,  we 
are  assured,  if  our  rest  is  upon  that  blessed  Saviour, 
our  trust  upon  the  Rook  of  Ages,  our  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  God,  sinful,  fallen,  miserable  sinners,  ruined 
sinners  as  we  are,  we  are  safe  as  if  we  were  already  in 
heaven ;  and  that  sense  and  assurance  of  safety,  instead 
of  making  us  presume,  will  only  make  us  more  attentive, 
more  watchful,  more  careful,  more  anxious  to  honour, 
serve,  and  humbly  obey  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Paul's  mhqstry  at  bomb. 

"  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  Lis  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi- 
dence, no  man  forbidding  him." — Acts  xxviii.  30,  31. 

In  these  words  we  see  the  ceaseless  subject-matter  of 
the  preaching  of  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ,  an  ambas- 
sador of  God.  The  great  topics  on  which  he  continually 
descanted  are  stated  in  the  23d  verse;  that  "he  ex- 
pounded and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading 
them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening." 
And  the  subject-matter  of  his  preaching,  in  his  own 
hired  house  to  the  Gentiles,  is  substantially  what  he 
preached  to  the  Jews — "  the  things  that  concerned 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  it  is  stated  here 
as  an  interesting  fact — a  phenomenon  in  the  experience 
of  Paul — that  while  he  preached  these  great  and  glo- 
rious truths  with  all  the  boldness  of  one  that  felt  them 
to  be  true,  no  man  hindered  him :  in  other  words, 
Caesar,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Rome  at  that  day,  set 
an  example  to  the  Pope  that  the  latter,  with  advantage 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  all  true  Christians,  might  fully 
and  faithfully  copy ;  for  it  appears  that,  under  the  sway 
and  sceptre  of  the  imperial  Caesar,  Paul  might  preach 
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from  morning  to  evening  in  his  own  hired  house; 
whereas — melancholy  contrast — under  the  tiara  of  him 
that  succeeds  the  Caesar,  and  professes  to  sway  not  the 
sceptre  of  the  Autocrat,  but  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not 
a  single  Christian,  save  the  ambassador  of  America  and 
the  ambassador  of  England,  may  hire  a  room  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  or  dare  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
a  handful  of  anxious  hearers,  without  receiving  his 
passport  and  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  quit  Italy, 
and  find  a  home  and  privileges  elsewhere.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  Pagan  in  this  matter  excels  the  Papist,  and 
that  the  Popes  of  Rome  might  transfer  to  their  canon 
law  some  regulations  with  advantage  from  the  pandects 
of  Justinian  and  the  statutes  of  the  imperial  Caesar. 

We  see,  in  the  whole  of  this  incident,  the  overruling 
providence  of  God :  man  schemes,  but  God  overrules. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  the  inveterate,  the  relentless 
bitterness  with  which  he  was  opposed,  the  unfair  trial 
that  he  expected  at  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  made 
him  seize  his  position  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  appeal, 
where  he  expected  a  trial  fairer  than  the  Sanhedrim 
could  give  him,  to  the  tribunal  of  Caesar.  This  seemed 
at  first  a  calamity;  for  of  all  men  Paul  was  most 
wanted  in  Palestine,  and  Palestine  most  needed  him. 
But  the  issue  shows  that  what  seemed  to  him,  and  to 
many  that  loved  him  as  they  wept  over  his  departure, 
a  loss,  Was  not  really  so ;  for,  instead  of  preaching  to  a 
province  in  Palestine,  he  received  an  empire  for  his 
parish  and  his  congregation.  And  if  Paul  had  never 
been  persecuted  in  Jerusalem,  humanly  speaking,  Rome 
— the  centre  of  civilization,  the  focus  of  light,  where  a 
word  spoken  reverberated  in  crashes  or  in  sweet  niu&ia 
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to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire, — had  not  had  this 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  GospeL  Blessed  thought ! 
that  cross  winds  and  fair  winds  equally  aid  the  Gospel ; 
that  its  persecutors  and  its  preachers  equally  support 
it ;  and  that  that  God  who  watches  oyer  it  in  the  sun- 
shine and  in  the  storm  yw^ffi  alike  the  patronage  and 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  Let  us,  therefore, 
never  despair  of  the  ultimate  success  of  a  cause  that 
has  truth  in  its  bosom,  the  Bible  for  its  foundation,  and 
the  promises  of  God  the  winds  that  are  to  waft  it  to 
everlasting  success.  Often  and  again  have  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  been  constrained  to  say — it  might 
be  in  momentary  scepticism,  but  still  in  sincerity — 
"  All  these  things  are  against  us ;"  and  often  and  again 
have  they  been  constrained  gratefully  to  feel,  like 
the  Patriarch  of  old,  that  all  these  things  were  for 
them.  The  passing  cloud  that  intercepted  the  sunshine 
for  a  day,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  earth  with  lasting 
darkness,  coldness,  and  barrenness,  next  day  dissolved 
into  showers  and  fertility  on  the  soil  it  seemed  to 
blight.  The  transient  check  gives  increased  exertion  to 
its  friends,  and,  it  may  be,  occasions  slackness  to  the 
persecution  of  its  foes ;  and  the  result  is,  that  what 
seems  the  grave  of  that  glorious  Gospel  becomes  only 
the  place  of  its  better  birth,  from  which  it  spreads  wider 
its  wing,  and  takes  a  loftier  flight,  like  its  own  bright 
symbol,  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  carrying 
the  glad  message  to  every  land,  and  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue. 

Let  us  learn,  in  the  next  place,  this  other  lesson,  not 
the  least  important,  that  that  hired  house  for  which  the 
apostle  paid  was  a  church,  a  true  church,  a  noble  church 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cfcnsfc— not  because  of  its  shape,  or 
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its  material,  or  its  position  east,  or  west,  or  north,  or 
south ;  but  on  grounds  nobler  and  more  real.  It  is  not 
bricks  and  stones  that  make  a  ohurch,  but  living  stones 
or  living  Christians  assembled  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Jesus.  The  building,  be  it  a  basilica,  or  be  it  a 
cathedral,  is  but  the  meeting-house  that  shelters  from 
the  wind  and  the  storm  the  little  church  that  is  consti- 
tuted within.  And  that  hired  house  of  the  apostle  Paul 
had  God's  work  done  in  it;  and  that  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter,  built  upon  its  ruins,  has  the  work  of 
the  Apostacy  done  in  it :  and  while  angels,  if  spectators, 
pity  the  mummery  and  the  superstition  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  angels,  if  visitants  to  earth,  admired,  and  loved, 
and  venerated  that  hired  house,  and  saw  in  it  the  germ  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  multitude  that  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

We  read  next,  that  Paul,  in  this  hired  house,  as  the 
minister  of  this  congregation,  received  all  that  came  to 
him.  In  the  first  place,  his  fame  had  travelled  before 
him  even  to  imperial  Rome;  and  many  in  that  day 
had  heard  of  Christ,  and  of  one  Paul,  who  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  and  created  in  Palestine  a  sensation 
that  stirred  it  to  its  very  deepest  depths.  Paul  made 
use  of  this  fame  as  a  capital  on  which  to  draw,  a 
pedestal  on  which  to  stand,  an  advertisement  to  sum- 
mon people  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel.  To  have  fame,  may  be  perilous ;  but  it  may 
also  be  profitable.  Fame,  reputation,  is  a  benefice  with 
the  solemn  charge  of  immortal  souls.  It  finds  you  a 
listening  ear,  it  secures  for  you  a  gathering  crowd ;  it 
gives  you  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to  many  that 
never  would  have  heard  besides  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     I  do  not  say  that  all^  «t\M&k. 
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by  the  feme  of  this  illustrious  ambassador  of  Christ, 
came  to  him  thirsting  for  the  Gospel  Some  came  to 
see  this  remarkable  Jew;  others  to  hear  the  rare 
eloquence  of  an  extraordinary  speaker;  some  to 
scoff;  and  a  few  thirsting  for  something  deeper,  more 
real,  than  the  Pantheon  could  bestow — for  words 
of  truth,  for  the  bread  of  life,  for  living  water.  But 
Paul  received  all — the  scoffer  and  the  anxious  inquirer 
he  made  equally  welcome  to  cross  his  threshold,  and  to 
listen  to  the  message  that  he  had  to  give ;  for  in  each 
he  saw  a  soul  that  would  live  through  everlasting  ages, 
lost,  defaced,  ruined,  dismantled  of  its  glory;  and  in 
his  hand  and  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  he  had  a  message 
that,  by  God's  blessing,  would  be  the  savour  of  life  unto 
life  to  all  that  would  hear  it.  And,  beautifully  is  it 
stated,  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  close  of  the  shades 
of.  night — from  morning  to  evening,  he  preached  in 
that  house.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  architectural 
splendour  of  Rome,  though  he  had  taste  as  a  scholar  to 
appreciate  it ;  he  closed  his  ears  to  the  eloquence  of  its 
greatest  orators,  though  he  had  refinement  to  appreciate 
it;  and  he  saw  nothing  in  that  great  city  but  souls 
that  needed  to  be  saved,  and  he  felt  nothing  save  that 
he  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  enlighten,  to  instruct, 
and  emancipate  them. 

Having  reviewed  the  elements  of  Paul's  position,  let 
me  now  direct  your  attention,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
the  subject  of  Paul's  preaching.  First,  "  the  kingdom 
of  God ;"  and,  secondly,  "  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  First  of  all,  he  preached  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  is  this  kingdom  ?  I 
look  at  it  now  as  a  present  possession;  I  do  not 
here  regard  and \mio\i \t^& future  descent  upon  the 
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earth.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  personal  possession  within ; 
and  unless  that  kingdom  has  been  erected  in  our  hearts 
as  a  life  within,  we  never  shall  be  introduced  into  that 
kingdom  when  it  descends  from  heaven  and  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  new  earth  without.  Now,  we  know 
what  the  apostle  understood  by  this  kingdom ;  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  exposition  or  the  unfolding 
of  all  that  he  preached  to  the  Eomans,  when  his  chapel 
was  a  hired  house,  and  incidental  visitors  the  audience 
that  made  up  his  congregation.  We  have  a  definition 
of  this  kingdom  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  the  14th 
chapter,  at  the  17th  verse  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  First  of  all,  it  is  not  meat  and 
drink — that  is,  it  is  not  an  external  thing;  it  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy — that  is,  it  is  a  per- 
sonal and  internal  thing.  If,  therefore,  you  want  to 
define  Christianity,  or  to  give  the  marks  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  Church,  you  must  understand  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  determined  by 
extrinsic  characteristics.  It  is  not  ecclesiastical  polity- 
it  is  not  Episcopacy  or  Presbytery — it  is  not  a  Liturgy, 
or  the  want  of  it — it  is  not  a  surplice  or  a  silk  gown — 
it  is  not  fasting  or  feasting — it  is  not  meat  or  drink, 
nor  bowing,  nor  standing,  nor  crossing,  nor  any  external 
thing  whatever ;  nor  does  any  external  thing  whatever 
constitute  the  full  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  He  proceeds  to  show  it  is  something  far 
different;  it  is  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

First,  it  is  righteousness.     Paul  preached  righteous- 
ness as  the  very  basis  of  it — a  righteousness  not  our 
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own,  not  woven  by  human  fingers,  not  made  white  in 
human  tears,  not  purchased  by  human  merits,  not 
possessed  by  ecclesiastic,  or  to  be  doled  out  at  any 
one's  discretion,  or  reserved  at  any  one's  pleasure, 
not  wasted  by  time  nor  worn  by  toil.  It  is  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness ;  that  is,  unto  all,  says  the  same  apostle, 
addressing  the  same  people,  and  upon  all  that  believe. 
It  is  received  by  faith,  it  is  imparted  by  God,  it  is 
perfect  in  its  nature,  it  is  equal  to  every  claim, — the 
only  ground  on  which  the  greatest  saint  and  the 
greatest  sinner  may  stand  before  God,  and  look  with 
confidence  and  without  the  least  hesitation  to  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  «  Who  are  these,  and 
whence  came  they  ?  These  are  they  that  have  washed 
their  robes  "— not  in  their  own  tears,  and,  though  they 
were  martyrs,  not  in  their  own  blood — "  these  are  they 
that  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;"  and  mark  the  illative  part  of 
it :  "  Therefore " — just  upon  that  very  account,  and 
upon  no  other — "are  they  before  the  throne  of  God, 
and  serve  him  day  and  night  without  ceasing."  You 
cannot  grasp  too  firmly,  or  see  too  clearly,  this  great 
truth,  that  you  are  justified  and  accepted  of  God,  not 
by  anything  you  have  done,  or  suffered,  or  said,  or 
sacrificed,  or  paid ;  but  only  by  that  perfect  righteous- 
ness which  is  a  perfect  title  imputed  to  you,  and 
received  by  faith  alone.  All  my  sins  were  laid  upon 
Christ,  and  therefore  he  suffered ;  all  his  obedience  is 
laid  upon  me,  and  therefore  I  am  acquitted.  He  died 
with  nothing  in  him  worthy  of  death,  but  with  every- 
thing on  him  worthy  of  death ;  I  shall  be  admitted 
into  heaven  with  uoftuxi^m  T&a  ^vthy  of  life,  but  with 
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everything  on  me — his  righteousness,  a  perfect  title  to 
the  realms  of  everlasting  glory.  Paul  preached  this 
first,  he  preached  this  last  And  that  I  am  not  inter- 
preting the  apostle's  preaching  after  the  fancy  of  man, 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  such  passages  in  that  mag- 
nificent Epistle  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
where  he  tells  them  what  he  preached : — "  By  deeds  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight.  But  now 
the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested, 
being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is 
no  difference :  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  ot 
the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom 
God  has  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
of  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness ;  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lie veth  in  Jesus."  That  was  worth  preaching :  the 
Romans  never  heard  such  words  before.  If  you  could 
only  contrast  these  grand  truths,  flowing  from  that 
hired  house,  with  the  horrible  superstitions,  the  stupid 
and  savage  superstitions  of  the  Pagan — you  would 
see  in  poor  Pagan  Rome  to  what  a  depth  humanity  can 
fall,  and  in  these  electric  accents,  and  the  influences 
they  struck  upon  all  that  heard  them,  to  what  a  height 
of  glory  Christianity  can  raise  ! 

The  next  element  of  the  kingdom  Paul  preached, 
we  are  told,  was  peace.  He  preached  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  first  element  of  which,  and  the  foundation 
element,  was  righteousness;  and  the  second  cou&tUu&\& 
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element,  based  upon  the  first  and  springing  from  it, 
was  peace.  Peace !  what  a  sound  in  the  central  place 
of  war — what  an  atmosphere  amidst  the  passions  that 
were  struggling  for  ascendancy  in  the  capital  of  the 
Caesars!  Philosophy  could  argue  the  passions  into 
quiet ;  mere  policy  or  superstition  could  lull  the  pas- 
sions into  a  calm ;  but  the  grace  of  God  could  establish 
in  the  heart's  depths  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth 
understanding,  and  that  a  stranger  cannot  intermeddle 
with.  And  what  peace  I  Not  a  mere  quiet,  without  any 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  or  any  ground  on  which  it  can 
permanently  repose;  but  peace  in  the  knowledge  of 
everything.  Men  that  do  not  feel  their  ruin,  and  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  restoration,  have  of  course  a 
peace ;  but  it  is  "  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  it 
flourishes  while  the  mind  sees  and  comprehends  clearly 
every  fact,  established  on  Calvary  by  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
The  peace,  therefore,  that  a  Christian  has  is  peace  in 
seeing  Him  whose  law  we  have  broken,  whose  anger  we 
have  justly  provoked,  through  the  medium  of  a  righteous- 
ness that  makes  him  show  himself  to  us  just,  while  he 
justifies  them  that  believe  in  Jesus.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  clear  apprehension  how  and  on  what  grounds,  and  for 
what  weighty  reasons,  God  can  justify  the  sinner  that 
believes.  It  is  a  peace  that  springs  not  from  the  con- 
cealment of  sin,  or  the  ignoring  of  its  terrible  penalties 
and  issues,  but  that  exists  in  the  midst  of  your  clearest 
apprehensions  how  sinful  sin  is,  and  what  terrible 
penalties  it  necessarily  provokes.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  cloud  charged  with  righteous  retribu- 
tions, but  it  is  the  spreading  over  that  cloud  the  covenant 
rainbow  of  everlasting  ua&  ot  blessed  peace.     It  is  not 
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God  ceasing  to  be  holy,  to  be  just  and  faithful ;  but  it 
is  our  discovery  from  his  revelation  of  a  plan  by  which 
he  can  be  as  just,  as  holy,  as  true,  and  his  law  in- 
finitely vindicated,  when  he  forgives  me,  a  sinner,  as 
when  he  condemns  the  unbeliever  to  everlasting  and 
ceaseless  retribution.  I£  therefore,  the  peace  of  philo- 
sophy have  a  calm, — if  superstition  be  the  mere  peace 
of  ignorance, — the  peace  that  looks  back,  and  sees  the 
law,  and  hears  its  thunder,  and  applauds  its  righteous 
retribution,— the  peace  that  looks  up  and  sees  God  holy 
— so  holy  that  his  holiness  is  to  sin  a  consuming  fire — 
so  true,  so  just,  that  he  will  not  shrink  from  the  least 
word  he  has  spoken,  or  from  inflicting  the  least  penalty 
he  has  denounced; — and  seeing  all,  appreciating  all  in 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  on  the  basis  of 
that  righteousness  which  is  the  first  element  of  the 
kingdom,  is  not  only  peace,  but  peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding, deep  in  its  strength,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 
till  it  mingles  with  everlasting  day !  • 

And  then,  third,  in  this  kingdom  that  Paul  preached 
there  was  joy.  Righteousness  first,  peace  the  second, 
joy  the  third.  The  peace  is  the  calm,  the  repose  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  and  a  conscience  that  sees  in  Christ 
all  it  needs ;  but  joy  is  the  excitement  of  peace — the 
coronal,  the  blossom  of  peace — an  intenser,  a  deeper, 
a  more  thrilling  feeling.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  prisoner 
receiving  the  Queen's  pardon  in  his  cell,  in  which  he 
was  expecting  death, — the  joy  of  the  heir  entering  on 
his  estate,  and  watching  the  first  flower  of  sprjng,  the 
token  of  the  approaching  summer, — the  joy  of  ?one  that 
felt  all  was  lost,  and  suddenly  discovers  that 'more  than 
all  has  been  graciously  restored.  Not  a  sensual  joy, 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  a  more  terrible  ^aiw.^ — •*«&. 

vol.  v.  BU 
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a  mere  animal  joy,  which  is  transient  as  the  flower  of 
summer,  and  vacillating  as  the  sunshine  of  April ;  but 
ft  joy  ted  from  a  deep  spring — that  deepens  in  its 
current  as  it  rolls,  till  it  mingles  with  the  infinite  main, 
and  breaks  with  its  waves  in  sweet  music  around  the 
throne  and  the  footstool  of  God — a  joy  that  relights 
the  long-extinguished  lamps  of  the  soul,  sheds  over  the 
spirit  an  everlasting  sunshine,  and  kindles  in  the  heart 
that  is  nearest  breaking  a  festal  glory  that  never  shall 
be  dimmed  or  decay. 

Such  is  that  kingdom  which  is  in  every  Christian's 
heart  We  are  anxious  about  its  righteousness;  we 
ought  to  be  no  less  so  about  its  peace  and  its  joy. 
Many  persons  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
sepulchral  creed,  a  gloomy  religion ;  and  they  associate 
with  it  the  sick  chamber,  the  tomb,  all  that  is  dark — 
not  solemn,  but  all  that  is  sad.  It  ought  not  to  be  so ; 
if  there  be  any  light  in  which  it  should  shine,  it  is 
the  brightest ;  if  there  be  any  feelings  that  are  appro- 
priate, it  is  the  gladdest  Two-thirds  of  Christianity 
are  privilege ;  one-third,  character.  Eighteousness  first, 
peace  the  next,  joy  the  third.  It  begins  in  righteous- 
ness, advances  in  peace,  culminates  in  everlasting  and 
unclouded  joy.  And  the  man,  therefore,  who  has  no 
peace  in  prospect  of  death,  judgment,  eternity,— the  man 
who  has  no  joy  in  the  midst  of  this  world's  saddest 
and  most  sorrowful  scenes,  I  would  not  say  is  no  Chris- 
tian, but  he  is  certainly  not  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Such,  then,  is  the  kingdom  that  Paul  preached — a 
kingdom  that  begins  within,  subduing  and  sanctifying 
every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every  affection  of  the  heart, 
every  emotion  of  the  conscience ;  till  the  Sceptre  and 
the  Cross  sway  a\\  ^e  ti&ok,  and  all  we  meditate,  and 
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all  we  do ;  and  we  become  a  chosen  generation,  a  holy 
nation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,  that  we 
may  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us 
out  of  darkness  into  this  kingdom  of  marvellous  light. 
The  apostle  preached,  as  the  second  division  of  his 
sermon,  the  things  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  recapitulate  these ;  there  is  nothing 
new  to  state  upon  them — you  know  them  all.  The 
Incarnation  of  God — what  a  fact,  that  God  was  manifest 
in  our  nature  !  It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  yet  a  true  thing, 
that  those  grand  truths  that,  announced  first,  might 
startle  by  their  magnificence  and  grandeur,  by  being 
heard  so  often,  lose,  not  by  their  parting  with  their 
power,  but  by  our  becoming  hardened  by  habit,  their 
penetrating  force,  and  excellence,  and  efficacy.  But 
yet  that  truth  remains  without  precedent,  without 
parallel — that  God  lived  in  this  flesh,  that  he  shed  our 
tears,  that  he  ate  our  bread.  He  has  sanctified  the  air 
we  breathe,  in  that  he  breathed  it ;  he  has  sweetened 
earth's  streams,  in  that  he  tasted  of  them;  he  has  made 
the  pilgrim  and  the  traveller  holy,  and  poverty  he  has 
made  divine,  because,  while  the  foxes  had  holes  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  God  in  our  nature  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  What  a  truth  !  And,  in  the 
next  place,  he  preached  concerning  him,  his  atonement 
and  sacrificial  death.  He  died,  not  as  martyrs  die — to 
attest  how  they  love  the  creed  they  die  for ; — he  died 
not  as  patriots  die — to  show  how  they  love,  the  country 
they  belong  to ; — but  he  died  a  sacrifice,  a  propitiation, 
an  atonement  And  this  with  the  apostle  Paul  (as  we 
shall  see  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  was  not  a  doc- 
trine that  he  incidentally  taught,  but  the  doctrine  that 
gave  colour,  vitality,  direction,  tone  to  the  least  urece^ 
rb'2 
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and  the  brightest  hope  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  And,  in  the  next  place,  hie  taught  his  media- 
tion  within  the  veil.  He  has  made  the  sacrifice  without 
perfect ;  it  needs  no  supplement,  as  the  self-righteous 
man  thinks;  it  needs  no  repetition,  as  the  Eomish 
priest  thinks ;  but  it  is  perfect,  complete,  finished,  in- 
capable of  addition :  to  attempt  to  add  to  it,  is  to 
discredit  its  precious  efficacy.  And  then,  when  he  had 
finished  the  perfect  sacrifice,  like  the  high-priest,  he 
went  into  the  holy  place.  And  when  the  high-priest 
was  in  the  holy  place,  all  sacrifice  ceased  without,  and 
he  was  alone  interceding  for  the  people.  So,  while 
Christ  is  now  in  the  holy  of  holies,  all  sacrifice  has 
ceased  without.  We  have  no  altar,  no  sacrificing  priest, 
no  atonements  to  offer ;  nor  do  we  need  them.  And 
when  the  high-priest  was  in  the  holy  place,  he  was 
alone ;  not  one  of  the  people  dare  enter  with  him.  Our 
High-priest  is  alone ;  no  angel  intercessor,  no  saintly 
intercessor ;  he  needs  none  :  they  are  not,  and  they 
cannot  be  there.  He  ever  liveth,  and  he  is  ever  able  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  And  then,  when  the  high- 
priest  was  in  the  holy  place,  all  the  Jews,  standing 
expectant  without,  waited  listening  to  the  tinkling  of 
the  bells  upon  his  robe,  to  show  that  he  was  still  spared, 
and  waiting  for  him  to  come  out,  and  lift  up  his  hands 
and  bless  the  people.  That  is  our  attitude  now — 
trusting  in  his  sacrifice  that  is  finished,  waiting  without 
while  he  intercedes  within,  and  expecting  him  to  come 
forth — as  he  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  age — and  pro- 
nounce that  priestly  benediction  that  will  bring  Paradise 
in  all  its  glory  into  the  bosom  of  our  world  again,  and 
give  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.     1h.ua  \tafc  wgu&V\&  -^readied'  Christ's  first 
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advent  to  suffer,  Christ's  entrance  within  the  veil  to 
plead,  Christ's  coming  again,  to  reverse  the  curse,  and 
to  strike  into  the  heart  of  nature  an  everlasting  and  a 
glorious  blessing. 

Paul  preached  these  truths,  it  is  said,  "  with  all  con- 
fidence"— no  vacillation,  no  hesitation.  A  man  that 
doubts  what  he  says  will  never  make  an  impression 
upon  them  that  hear;  and  he  that  simply  and  earnestly 
states  what  he  feels  in  his  heart  to  be  true,  and  urges 
others  to  receive  it  on  testimony  on  which  it  can  be 
attested  to  be  true,  will  never  speak  to  no  purpose. 
Paul  could  say,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  f 
and  he  could  follow  that  up  with,  "It  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  On  unfulfilled 
prophecy  one  speaks  with  diffidence — liable  to  err,  not 
able  to  pronounce  or  to  dogmatise  where  he  must  only 
humbly  tread  and  reverently  decipher;  but  on  vital  and 
essential  truth,  in  all  that  constitutes  evangelical  religion, 
one  speaks,  like  Paul,  with  the  greatest  confidence.  It 
is  not  possibly  true  that  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  it  is 
absolutely  true.  It  is  not  a  may  be  that  his  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact.     And  thus  we  may  speak  with  all  confidence. 

We  have  followed  the  apostle  from  Jerusalem  to 
Athens,  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  from  Corinth  to  Malta, 
from  Malta  to  Syracuse,  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  from 
Puteoli  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  from  the  Appian  Way 
to  Rome.  We  have  listened  to  the  glorious  truths  that 
he  taught, — we  have  read  together  and  commented 
together  on  the  precious  sermons  that  he  preached, — 
truths  that  he  stated  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  not  one 
atom  or  inch  behind  it, — truths  that  cannot  b*  ts>^ 
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often  told,  that  never  can  be  too  deepty  felt.  What 
have  these  been  to  us?  Have  they  been^mly  as  the 
voice  of  one  that  plaveth  well  upon  an  instrument  % — 
have  they  been  only  historical  facts  that:  we  have  lis- 
tened toj  or  have  they  been — I  tnift  they  have  been — 
the  savour  of  life  unto  life  %  We  shall  answer  liar  all 
we  have  heard,  and  answer,  too,  for  all  we  have  said. 

What  a  faithful  minister  was  Paul !  Oh,  let  me  have 
as  my  succession,  not  the  robe  he  has  left  behind  him, 
but  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  words,  that  burns  in 
his  sermons,  that  kindles  in  all  he  taught,  and  lives  an 
inextinguishable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  them  that  rejoice !  Let  us  imitate 
his  example ;  let  us  be  faithful  as  he  was  ;  let  us  follow 
him,  as  he  himself  bids  us,  as  far  as  he  followed  Christ ! 
And— 

u  Lives  of  such  ones  all  remind  us, 

We,  too,  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 
And  [like  him]  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time : 

"  Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main — 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 
Seeing  may  take  heart  again. 

*  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 
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